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The LL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an association of nations, financed 
by Governments and democratically controlled by representatives of Govern- 
ments, of management and of labour organisations. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. 
To this end it collects facts about labour and social conditions, formulates mini- 
mum international standards, and supervises their national application. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of : 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, a world infor- 
mation centre, and a publishing house, It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are avail- 
able to all the nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch 
offices and correspondents in many countries. 

The Governing Body, composed of 16 Government representatives, 8 repre- 
sentatives of management and 8 representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation and exercises general supervision 
over the work of the Office and frames its budget. 

The International Labour Conference, which is a world parliament for labour 
and social questions. Each national delegation to the annual meetings 
comprises four delegates, two representing the Government, one represent- 
ing management, and one representing labour ; each of these three sections 
speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Conference adopts minimum international standards which are formu- 
lated in special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. 
These are based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority 
of the Conference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agree- 
ment of informed world opinion. Since the first Conference in 1919 the Conference 
has adopted 86 Conventions and 82 Recommendations, These deal with bours 
of work, paid vacations, women’s work, the protection of children, prevention and 
compensation of industrial accidents, insurance against unemployment, sickness, 
old age and death, colonial labour problems, conditions of seamen, etc. The 
substantive provisions of the Conventions and Recommendations, together with 
other documents and information relating to international labour standards, 
have been brought together in a volume entitled The International Labour Code, 
published by the Office in 1941. (Price : $5 ; 15s.) 


The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding. Govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. If a 
legislature accepts a Convention, the Government is bound to apply the Conven- 
tion and to submit an annual report showing how it is applying it, which is 
scrutinised by special I.L.O. committees. 


The Philadelphia Conference in 1944 adopted a Declaration, affirming the 
primacy of the social objective in national and international policy. In 1945 
the Paris Conference adopted an instrument for the amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the Organisation ; this instrument, having obtained the necessary number 
of ratifications, has come into force. A second instrument making a further series 
of amendments to the Constitution was adopted by the Montreal Conference 
in 1946. 


By an agreement which was ratified by the Montreal Conference and sub- 
sequently by the General Assembly of the United Nations the International 
Labour Organisation has entered into relationship with the United Nations as a 
specialised agency. 
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The United States Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947 


by 


John E. LAWYER 


International Labour Office 


The problem of industrial relations has been of great importance 
to the International Labour Organisation since its foundation in 1919. 
As recently as June 1947, the problem was the subject of extended 
discussion by the International Labour Conference culminating in 
the adoption of a resolution concerning freedom of association and 
protection of the right to organise and to bargain collectively, and a 
decision to place these questions on the agenda of its next general session 
with a view to the adoption of one or several Conventions. At the same 
time the Conference decided to place on the agenda, as one item for 
first discussion, the application of the principles of the right to organise 
and to bargain collectively, collective agreements, conciliation and 
arbitration, and co-operation between the public authorities and 
employers’ and workers’ organisations. In view of the attention now 
being given to these questions by the Organisation, the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act (Taft-Hartley Act), which was recently enacted 
into law by the United States Congress after the Bill had been vetoed 
by President Truman, will be of special interest to readers of the 
Review.} 





* Notes on the form and working of United States legislation and institutions 
for the settlement of labour disputes have appeared at various times in the Review. 
See notably Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p- 182, for notes on the No-Strike Agree- 
ment and the establishment of the National War Labor Board ; Vol. XLVIII, 
No. 4, Oct. 1943, p- 500, for an account of the War Labor Disputes Act ; Vol. LI, 
No. 3, Mar. 1945, p. 360, for an account of the activities of the National War 
Labor Board, 1942-1944; Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945, p. 59, for an analysis by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the extent of collective bargaining in the United 
States at the end of 1944; Vol. LII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1945, for an account 
of the activities of the National Labor Relations Board during the fiscal year 
1943-44 ; and Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1946, for a note on the tenth annual 
report of the National Labor Relations Board, for the year ending 30 June 1945. 
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N 23 June 1947, there emerged from the First Session of the 

80th United States Congress the Labor-Management Rela- 

tions Act of 1947 (commonly known as the Taft-Hartley Act '), 

firmly established as the latest Congressional determination of Federal 
policy in the field of industrial relations. 

The divergent views of the Senate and House of Representatives 
had been reconciled by a conference which submitted its report 2 
on 3 June 1947. The conference report, containing a Bill different 
in many respects from that of either House, was adopted by a four 
to one vote in the House on 4 June 1947 3%, and by a three to one 
vote in the Senate on 6 June 1947.* The measure thus adopted 
was transmitted to President Truman for approval or veto. 

During the period of consideration of the measure by the con- 
ference and prior to the time the President stated his attitude 
towards the Bill, the American Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations engaged in an unprecedented 
campaign through the newspapers, radio addresses and debates, 
mass meetings, protest rallies and other means to acquaint the 
American public with the provisions of the proposed law and the 
practical effect of its provisions. This move was countered by the 
leading associations of employers, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and the National Association of Manufacturers, 
with similar measures to present their views to the public. As a 
result of this activity, hundreds of thousands of communications 
containing the views of individuals and groups were sent to the 
White House and to Members of Congress for the purpose of influen- 
cing action on the Bill. * 

The President acted on 20 June 1947. In a carefully reasoned 
and strongly worded message to Congress he vetoed the Bill. ® 
After acknowledging the gravity of a Presidential veto, the mes- 
sage stated, in part: 

When one penetrates the complex, interwoven provisions of this omnibus Bill, 
and understands the real meaning of its various parts, the result is startling. 


The Bill taken as a whole would reverse the basic direction of our national 
labour policy, inject the Government into private economical affairs on an un- 
precedented scale and conflict with important principles of our democratic society. 





1 Public Law No. 101, 80th Congress. 

2 Report No. 510 to accompany H.R. 3020, 80th Congress, Ist Session. 

3 Congressional Record, 4 June 1947, p. 6549 (Yeas 320; Nays 79). 

4 Idem, 6 June 1947, p. 6695 (Yeas 54; Nays 17). 

5 As of 17 June, White House sources reported more than 500,000 postcards, 


150,000 letters and thousands of telegrams, the rent ocr | majority of which 
opposed the Bill. See American Federation of Labor Weekly News Letter, 17 June 


1947. 
® Congressional Record, 20 June 1947, p. 7500. 
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Its provisions would cause more strikes, not fewer. It would contribute neither to 
industrial peace nor to economic stability and progress. It would be a dangerous 
stride in the direction of a totally controlled economy. It contains seeds of discord 
which would plague this nation for years to come. 


Because of the far-reaching import of this Bill, I have weighed its probable effects 
against a series of fundamental considerations. In each case I find that the Bill 
violates principles essential to our public welfare. 


. The President’s action in vetoing the Bill provoked sharp dis- 
agreement between leading representatives of industry and labour, 
and violent action by Congress. William Green, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, and Philip Murray, President of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, highly praised the veto and 
the contents of the veto message, while Earl O. Shreve, President 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and Earl Bunting, 
President of the National Association of Manufacturers, expressed 
the satisfaction of their organisations with the provisions of the 
Bill. 1 Congress acted without delay. Immediately after the reading 
of the President’s message, and without debate, the House of Repre- 
sentatives voted 331 to 83 to override the veto. Three days later, 
on 23 June 1947, the Senate took like action by a vote of 68 to 25. 8 
Thus the Congress of the United States rejected the President’s 
veto by the two-thirds majority vote required under the Constitu- 
tion in such cases and adopted the Labor-Management Relations 
Act of 1947. 

Apart from the political question which will be answered by 
the American people through their ballots in the 1948 national 
elections, the passage of this Act raises another question. Will 
the Act destroy, or materially weaken, strong trade union organisa- 
tions as its opponents contend, or will it promote industrial harmony 
by restoring equality in collective bargaining and by correcting 
clearly existing abuses against employers, union members, and 
third parties, as its proponents argue ? ‘ The answer to this question 
must await the experience obtained from actual operation of the 
Act, and the judicial construction of its many and varied provi- 
sions in the mass of litigation that will follow, even as it did the 
comparatively simple Wagner Act of 1935.5 But in order to under- 





‘New York Times, 21 June 1947. 

* Congressional Record, 20 June 1947, p. 7504. 

* Idem, 23 June 1947, p. 7692. 

*Cf. “ Radio Address of Truman and Taft on the Veto of the Labor Bill”, 
the text of the Veto Message, and other comment, in New York Times, 21 June 
1947 ; American Federationist, May 1947, p. 3. 

* National Labor Relations Act of 5 July 1935; cf. I.L.O. : Legislative Series, 
1935, U.S.A. 1. During the first eleven years the National Labor Relations Board 
litigated 635 cases in the United States Circuit Courts of Appeals and 54 cases in 
b Supreme Court. Cf. Eleventh Annual Report of the National Labor Relations 

joard. 
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stand the changes that will be effected by the new law it is necessary 
first to recall the existing governmental machinery for the promo- 
tion of industrial harmony and the way it came into existence. This 
may be accomplished by a summary review of the Government’s 
experience obtained through the judiciary, the Department of 
Labor, the railroad industry and other industries, and the applica- 
tion of such experience. 


REVIEW OF GOVERNMENT’S EXPERIENCE 
Judicial Experience 


Under the Judicial Code enacted in 1875, Federal district courts 
are granted original jurisdiction over “all suits of a civil nature, 
at common law or in equity . . . where the matter in controversy 
exceeds . . . the sum or value of $3,000 and (a) arises under the 
Constitution or laws of the United States . . . or (b) is between 
citizens of different States . . . ” and “ of all crimes and offences 
cognisable under the authority of the United States ”.1 By reason 
of these provisions Federal courts were involved in the problems 
of industrial relations. 

In 1894 a Federal district court, on application of the Govern- 
ment, issued a writ of injunction restraining E. V. Debs and other 
striking members of the American Railway Union from interfering 
with the business of certain railroads. Later proceedings and appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States resulted in affirmance 
of the judgment with the reminder “ that the jurisdiction of courts 
to interfere in such matters by injunction is one recognised from 
ancient times and by indubitable authority ”.* 

From 1894 until 1932 labour organisations existed under a 
“Government by injunction ”.* The experience of the judiciary 
in labour relations during this period cannot be too strongly empha- 
sised. The American Federation of Labor, then comparatively 
young, resisted the continued encroachment of the courts, but 
scarcely a phase of trade union activity escaped judicial regula- 
tions. Their rights and duties were restricted and defined. Strikes 
were enjoined. The “ yellow-dog contract ”—an individual agree- 
ment to refrain from joining a union—flourished under the alert 





128 U.S.C., Sec. 41. Subsequent sections provide procedure for review of 
decisions by appellate courts (Secs. 225, 345-348). 

2 In re Debs, Petitioner, 158 U.S. 564, 599 (1895). The strike resulting in this case 
grew out of a dispute, between the Pullman Company and its employees who were 
members of the American Railway Union, caused primarily by a twenty per cent. 
reduction in wages. 

See The Labor Injunction, by FRANKFURTER and GREENE (New York, The 
——— Company, 1930), for an extensive and authoritative treatment of this 
subject. 
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protection of the courts. The words “coercion ”, “ interference ”, 
“conspiracy ”, “ combination ”, “ intimidation ”, “ restraint ”, “ res- 
traint of trade ”, “ threat ”, “ persuasion ”, and many others came 
to have well-defined meanings to the detriment of trade unions. 
Picketing was virtually eliminated in many instances by judicial 
restrictions on the number of pickets, the scope of their activity, 
and even the words spoken by them. “ Secondary boycotts ”—means 
by which labour organisations seek to induce employers to recognise 
them through the exertion of economic pressure against persons 
dealing with such employers—were freely enjoined. 

_ The legal justification for labour injunctions of this type was 
based primarily on the Sherman Law of 1890, an Act designed 
for protection against economic and social consequences of con- 
centrated corporate organisations. The Act declared illegal every 
contract, combination or conspiracy in restraint of interstate or 
foreign commerce and enabled persons injured in their business 
by forbidden acts to sue for triple damages. Federal courts adopted 
the view that the Act covered all classes of people and all types 
of combinations if their activities in any way interrupted the free 
flow of trade or tended to create business monopolies, and that 
combinations of workers to obtain wage increases was a prohibited 
monopoly. The Act so construed “covered any illegal means by 
which interstate commerce is restrained, whether by unlawful com- 
binations of capital, or . . . of labor; and also . . . whether 
the restraint be occasioned by unlawful contract, trusts, pooling 
arrangements, blacklists, boycotts, coercion, threats, intimidation, 
and whether these be made effective, in whole or in part, by acts, 
words or printed matter”.! Because of the interpretation given 
by the courts to this Act, agitation of labour organisations for pro- 
tection under this law greatly increased and reached the proportion 
of national campaign issues of the major political parties. 

The Clayton Act of 1914 * was the partially successful attempt 
by Congress to afford this protection by specifically exempting 
from the scope of anti-trust laws union organisations lawfully 
carrying out their legitimate activities *, and restricting the powers 
of Federal courts to issue injunctions in cases involving or growing 





' Gompers v. Bucks Stove Range Co., 221 U.S. 418, 438 (1911) ; see also Loewe 
v. Lawlor, 208 U.S. 274 (1908). 

*28 U.S.C., Sec. 881 ; 15 U.S.C., Sees. 17, 26; 29 U.S.C., Sec. 52. 

* Section 6 reads in part : “ That the labour of a human being is not a commodity 
or article of commerce. Nothing contained in the anti-trust laws shall be construed 
to forbid the existence and — of labour ... organisations, instituted for the 


purposes of mutual help, and not having a capital stock or conducted for profit, 
or to forbid or restrain individual members of such organisations from lawfully 
carrying out the legitimate objects thereof ; nor shall such organisations, or the 
members thereof, be held or construed to be illegal combinations or conspiracies in 
restraint of trade, under the anti-trust laws.” (15 U.S.C., Sec. 17.) 
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out of a labour dispute over the terms or conditions of employ- 
ment.!_ While these provisions partly relieved labour organisations 
from liability for damages resulting from legitimate activities and 
prosecutions for “restraint of trade ” arising from such activities, 
injunctions became more common as this attempted correction also 
gave private persons the right, formerly reserved to the Govern- 
ment, to seek injunctions under the anti-trust laws.* 

It was not until 23 March 1932 that Congress and labour were 
able to achieve their purpose through the Norris-LaGuardia Act.* 
The intent of the legislators is clearly stated in the declaration of 
policy : 


Whereas under prevailing economic conditions, developed with the aid of 
governmental authority for owners of property to organise in the corporate and 
other forms of ownership association, the individual unorganised worker is com- 
monly helpless to exercise actual liberty of contract and to protect his freedom of 
labour, and thereby to obtain acceptable terms and conditions of employment, 
wherefore, though he should be free to decline to associate with his fellows, it is 
necessary that he have full freedom of association, self-organisation, and designa- 
tion of representatives of his own choosing, to negotiate the terms and conditions 
of his employment, and that he shall be free from the interference, restraint, or 
coercion of employers of labour, or their agents, in the designation of such repre- 
sentatives or in self-organisation or in other concerted activities for the purpose of 
collective bargaining or other mutual aid or protection ; therefore, the following 
definitions of and limitations upon the jurisdiction and authority of the courts of 
the United States are hereby enacted. 


This Act in brief (1) limits the jurisdiction and authority of Federal 
Courts to issue injunctions in cases involving or growing out of labour 
disputes except as provided therein ; (2) sets forth the policy of the 
United States in regard to labour disputes ; (3) outlaws anti-union 
(yellow-dog) contracts; (4) specifies nine causes which cannot be 
grounds for the issue of injunctions‘; (5) specifies certain con- 


1 Section 20 reads in part : “ And no such restraining order or injunction shall 
prohibit any person or persons, whether singly or in concert, from terminating any 
relations of employment, or from ceasing to perform any work or labour, or from 
recommending, advising, or persuading others by peaceful means so to do ; or from 
attending at any place where any such person or persons may lawfully be, for the 
purpose of peacefully obtaining or communicating information, or from peacefully 
persuading any person to work or abstain from working ; or from ceasing to patro- 
nise or to we any party to such dispute, or from recommending, advising, or 
gee others by peaceful and lawful means so to do ; or from paying or giving 
to, or withholding from, any person e ed in such dispute, any strike benefits 
or other moneys or things of value ;.or from peaceably assembling in a lawful 
manner, and for lawful purposes ; or from doing any act or thing which might 
lawfully be done in the absence of such dispute by any party thereto ; nor shall 
any of the acts specified in this Pate be considered or held to be violations 
of any law of the United States.” (29 U.S.C., Sec. 52.) 


215 U.S.C., Secs. 15, 26. See Duplex Co. v. Deering, 254 U.S. 443 (1921): 
American Steel Foundries v. Tri-City Central Trades Council, 257 U.S. 184 (1921); 
Bedford Cut Stone Co. v. Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Assn., 274 U.S. 37 (1927). 

329 U.S.C., Secs. 101-115 ; cf. I.L.O. : Legislative Series, 1932, U.S.A. 2. 


* Section 104 provides that a Federal Court may not restrain or a rsons 
participating in or interested in a labour dispute from doing any of the following 
acts either singly or in concert : (a) ceasing or refusing to perform any work or to 
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ditions and procedures under which injunctions may be issued ; 
and (6) provides certain procedure for contempt proceedings. The 
Act further provides that no Federal Court may restrain or enjoin 
the doing of the enumerated acts upon the grounds that any of 
the persons participating in labour disputes are engaged in unlawful 
combination or restraint of trade. Nor may any officer or member 
of an organisation participating in or interested in a labour dispute 
be held responsible or liable for unlawful acts of individual officers, 
member or agents, except upon clear proof of actual participation 
in such acts or authorisation or ratification thereof. 

Subsequent decisions of the Supreme Court declared that the 
Sherman, Clayton and Norris-LaGuardia Acts must be construed 
jointly in determining whether labour organisation activities came 
within the prohibition of the anti-trust laws. Conduct permitted 
under these Acts could not be found in violation thereof. Con- 
sequently labour organisations were free of judicial restraint in the 
pursuit of their normal activities.' 

Not only was the experience of the judiciary important because 
of the acceptance of the labour injunction as a means of defining 
the rights, duties and immunities of trade union organisations under 
existing law and its construction of existing laws, but also because 
of the power of the courts to pass on the validity of State and 
national legislation. 

As early as 1908 a Federal statute containing a provision making 
it a crime for an interstate carrier to discharge an employee because 
of his membership in a labour union was invalidated by the Supreme 
Court as an invasion of the guarantees of liberty and property 
contained in the Fifth Amendment of the Constitution, and as 
outside the power of Congress to enact. In this connection it was 
pointed out that the power of Congress to regulate commerce (the 





remain in any relation of employment; (b) becoming or remaining a member of 
any labour organisation or of any employer organisation, regardless of any under- 
taking or promise ; (c) payi or giving to, or withholding from, any person parti- 
cipating or interested in the labour dispute, any strike or unemployment benefits 
or insurance, or other moneys or things of value ; (d) by all lawful means aiding 
any person participating or interested in any labour dispute who is being proceeded 
against or is prosecuting any action in any State or Federal Court ; (e) giving 
er to the existence of, or the facts involved in, any labour dispute, whether 

y advertising, speaking, patrolling, or by any other method not involving fraud 
or violence O) assembling peaceably for the purpose of promoting their interests 
in intention to do any of the specified acts ; (g) advising or notifying any person 
of an intention to do any of the specified acts ; (h) agreeing with any other person 
to do or not to do any of the specified acts ; and (i) advising, urging, or otherwise 
causing or inducing the specified acts, without fraud or violence, regardless of any 
anti-union contract. 


1 Cf. for example United States v. Hutcheson, 312 U.S. 219 (1941) ; United States 
v. Building Trades Council, 313 U.S. 589 (1941) ; United States v. Federation of 
Musicians, 318 U.S. 741 (1943); but see Allen Bradley Co. et al. v. Local Union 
No. 3, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers et al., 325 U.S. 797 (1945) 
for illegal activity. 
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basis for most Federal labour legislation) authorised only such 
legislation as bore some real or substantial relation to the commerce 
regulated, a relationship missing between employee membership 
in a union and the carrying on of interstate commerce. In 1915 
a Kansas statute making it a crime for an employer to require 
“ yellow-dog ” contracts from applicants as a condition of employ- 
ment was held to be in contravention of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the Constitution and therefore invalid.? A similar fate met 
an Arizona statute in 1921 denying injunctive relief against peaceful 
picketing. As a result of these and kindred decisions, legislative 
attempts to ensure legal recognition and protection to trade union 
activities met with little success until shortly before the Wagner 
Act of 1935. 

In 1930 the Supreme Court recognised the relationship between 
employee membership in a union and the carrying on of interst+te 
commerce in sustaining the constitutionality of the Railway Labor 
Act of 1926. Its earlier position was repudiated with the succinct 
statement that “these decisions are inapplicable”. Other deci- 
sions sustained the regulatory power over interstate commerce 
exercised by Congress in the 1934 amendments to the Railway 
Labor Act * and the National Labor Relations Act.*® 

Thus it is seen that over a period of 50 years the normal activities 
of labour organisations were freed from judicial restraint in order 
that individual workers might have a means of associating and com- 
bining with other workers to protect their freedom of labour and 
obtain acceptable terms and conditions of employment. By this 
time the courts had adopted a realistic view of the changing employer- 
employee relationship in industry, a view reflected in decisions 
sustaining the constitutionality of national legislation affirming the 
right of workers to form labour organisations and providing machinery 
for the settlement or prevention of disputes arising from the exercise 


of such right. 
Department of Labor 


The forerunner of the Department of Labor, the Bureau of Labor, 
was created in the United States Department of Interior by a law 
of 27 June 1884. Under the supervision of a Commissioner of Labor, 
it had the function of collecting and furnishing labour statistics, 





1 Adair v. United States, 208 U.S. 161. 

® Coppage v. Kansas, 236 U.S. 1. 

8 Truax v. Corrigan, 257 U.S. 312. 

“ Texas and New Orleans Railroad Co. et al. v. Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
et al., 281 U.S. 548, 571. 

5 Virginia Railway Co. v. System Federation No. 40, 300 U.S. 515. 

® National Labor Relations Board v. Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation, and 
companion cases, 301 U.S. 1. 
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but the Commissioner was available, under the Railroad Acts of 
1888 and 1898, to assist in the settlement of disputes in the rail- 
road industry. 

The Department of Labor was established as a separate Depart- 
ment by Act of 4 March 1913, under an officer of cabinet rank, 
its purpose being “to~foster, promote and develop the welfare 
of the wage-earners of the United States, to improve their working 
conditions and to advance their opportunities for profitable employ- 
ment ”. The Bureau of Labor and other bureaux of related function 
were consolidated in the Department. 

The 1913 Act empowered the Secretary “to act as mediator 
and to appoint Commissioners of Conciliation whenever, in his 
judgment, the interests of industrial peace may require it to be 
done”. From this direction, the oldest Federal agency in the field 
of labour relations, the United States Conciliation Service, has 
been developed. Under the supervision of a Director its services 
and facilities have been made available to employers and employees 
throughout the United States, irrespective of industry or business, 
with the sole exception of railroads and airlines. Its procedures 
are entirely voluntary. Mediation in any dispute is undertaken 
upon request of labour, management or public authority, or may 
be instituted by the Service with a proffer of assistance. Its technique 
of settlement is generally direct conciliation through the medium 
of joint conferences, or meetings, to settle or narrow the issues, and 
finally to endeavour to induce voluntary arbitration on remaining 
dispute issues. Fact-finding boards are utilised in cases affecting 
the national economy, particularly those involving public utilities, 
to reeommend methods of settlement. 

In conformity with recommendations of the National Labor- 
Management Conference of 19451, a bipartite advisory committee 
was appointed to advise the Director on matters of conciliation 
and arbitration, the conciliation and arbitration facilities within the 
Service were separated, and the arbitration facilities strengthened. * 

In January 1947, the Labor-Management Advisory Committee, 
appointed as a result of this conference, in a statement of policy, 
endorsed the policy of free collective bargaining and recommended 
that the Conciliation Service preserve a maximum flexibility in 
its mediation programme, by the further development of four major 
techniques for special types of cases. These techniques were (1) estab- 
lishment of a panel of nationally known labour relations experts 
to be used as special conciliators for major industrial disputes ; 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 6, Dec. 1945, p. 613. 


* Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 
1946, pp. 106-113. 
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(2) establishment of panels of industry and labour representatives 
to assist conciliators in tripartite mediation in special disputes ; 
(3) encouragement of the writing of arbitration clauses in agreec- 
ments for settling disputes arising out of the interpretation or 
application of agreements, and the use of voluntary arbitration 
after mediation processes have been exhausted in other types of 
dispute ; and (4) the appointment of emergency boards of enquiry 
in cases of national importance where mediation efforts have failed 
and the parties consent. Prior to 23 June 1947 the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee had, to a large extent, been carried out by 
the Director. ? 

Today, the United States Conciliation Service, profiting by 
34 years of experience and with the full resources of the Depart- 
ment of Labor behind it, has developed into a mobile force of highly 
skilled conciliators and arbitrators whose assistance is immediately 
available throughout the United States in the settlement of industrial 
disputes. * 


Railroad Industry Experience 


In the development of any country it is not unnatural to find 
at specific periods one industry leading the way. The type of industry 


assuming leadership will depend to a large extent on the stage 
of development of the country. In the United States, during the 
years of expansion and settlement of western States, the railroads 
occupied this dominant position in the industrial structure. For that 
reason most of the early experience in promoting industrial peace 
was gained in the railroad industry, where a strike would seriously 
disrupt interstate commerce, and since early days separate facilities 
have been maintained for dealing with disputes in the industry. 

Following a series of railroad strikes in 1887 and 1888, caused 
in part by the refusal of the railroads to recognise the rights of its 
employees to organise and bargain collectively, Congress enacted 
a statute on 1 October 1888 *, providing for the investigation of 
labour disputes threatening to interrupt commerce, and for volun- 
tary arbitration. The facilities of the Act were not used during 
its ten years of existence except for the appointment of one Com- 
mission to investigate the Pullman strike of 1894 after Federal 





1 UnrTeD STATES DEPARTMENT OF LaBor : Labor Information Bulletin, Jan. 1947, 
p. 18. 

* Ibid., Apr. 1947 ; Bureau oF Nationa Arrarrs : Labor Relations Reporter, 
Vol. 19, No. 47, 14 Apr. 1947, p. 397. 

* For a history of the Conciliation Service during its 34 years of existence, see 
Monthly Labor Review, Aug. 1947. 

#25 U.S. Stat. L. 501. 
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troops, deputy marshals and injunctions had been used to break 
the strike. The Commission’s report noted as one of the causes of 
the strike the Company’s hostility to organised labour. It urged 
the necessity and wisdom of union recognition and recommended 
the formation of a permanent Strike Commission having powers 
of investigation, recommendation and enforcement.! The Erdman 
Act followed. 

The Erdman Act of 1 June 18982, repealing the Act of 1888, 
provided for mediation in railroad controversies by the Chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Commissioner of 
Labor, on the request of either party to the dispute. It also provided 
for voluntary arbitration with binding awards but made no provision 
for investigation. A provision of this statute seeking to protect the 
employees’ organisational right was invalidated by the Supreme 
Court, as earlier noted. * 

In 1912 negotiations between the railroads and representatives 
of certain employees broke down and a strike threatened. Through 
the intervention of President Wilson the parties agreed to arbitrate 
the dispute but the railroads were not willing to use the machinery 
provided by the Erdman Act. A modified procedure was agreed 
upon resulting in the enactment of the Newlands Act which embodied 
the agreed procedure. 

The Newlands Act was passed on 15 July 1913‘, repealing the 
Act of 1898. The 1913 Act provided a permanent Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation to settle disputes, and to decide disputes involving 
the meaning and application of agreements reached through media- 
tion, but where interpretation was in dispute. The Act also provided 
voluntary arbitration machinery. Both types of machinery were 
successfully used in settling disputes until the first World War. 

During the first World War the Federal Control Act of 21 March 
19185 provided for Government operation of the railroads. The 
Government recognised the right of workers to organise and bargain 
collectively. Nation-wide agreements resulted and adjustment 
boards were established to settle disputes.® 

As a result of the war experience the Transportation Act, ap- 
proved on 28 February 1920’, established permanent machinery for 
the handling of all disputes which the parties were unable to settle 





? Cf. NaTionaL Laspor RELATIONS Boarp Division or Economic RESEARCH : 
Bulletin No. 1, Governmental Protection of Labor's p> ody Organize, pp. 47, 73-74 ; 
Unrrep States DEPARTMENT OF LABOR : Monthly Labor Review, May 1947, p. 839. 

*30 U.S. Stat. L. 424. 

* Adair v. United States, 208 U.S. 161 (1908). 

*38 U.S. Stat. L. 103. 

°40 U.S. Stat. L. 451. 

* Governmental Protection of Labor's Right to Organize, op. cit., p. 49. 

*41 U.S. Stat. L. 456; see Pennsylvania Railroad Company v. United States 
Railroad Labor Board, 261 U.S. 72. 
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in conference. No provision was made for mediation, although the 
earlier Act of 1913 was still valid. The Act created a tripartite 
Railroad Adjustment Board of nine members, authorised to hold 
hearings and render decisions. It had no power of enforcement, 
being compelled to rely on the pressure of public opinion for com- 
pliance with its decisions, a weakness that soon resulted in its 
ineffectiveness. 

In 1926, representatives of the railroads and their employees 
prepared a draft which became the basis for the Railroad Labor Act 
of 1926. This Act, as amended in 1934', governs the labour relations 
of railroads and their employees through two administrative agencies, 
the National Railroad Adjustment Board and the National Media- 
tion Board. A further amendment in 1936? included in its coverage 
airlines engaged in interstate and foreign commerce, but not all 
provisions of the Act are applicable to airlines. 

The National Railroad Adjustment Board is bipartite, and com- 
posed of 36 members, 18 of whom are selected by national organi- 
sations of employees, and 18 by the carriers. The Board operates in 
four divisions, each having jurisdiction to handle disputes involving 
a particular class of railroad employment. Its functions are to make 
final and binding decisions arising out of grievances or the inter- 
pretation or application of agreements which cannot be settled by 
conference of the parties. Its decisions are enforceable through the 
district courts on petition of any party. 

The National Mediation Board is composed of three members 
who are independent persons. It determines questions of employee 
representation through elections or other appropriate means, certi- 
fies the names of such representatives and determines appropriate 
unions. It mediates disputes covering changes in rates of pay, rules, 
or working conditions, and other disputes not referrable to the Natio- 
nal Railroad Adjustment Board. Upon failure of mediation, it seeks 
to persuade the parties to accept voluntary arbitration under 
procedures outlined in the Act, resulting in binding awards. On 
request, it interprets the meaning and application of agreements 
reached through mediation. 

The Act recognises the right of employees to organise and bargain 
collectively through representatives of their own choosing. Certain 
sections of the Act amplify this protection and form a part of the 
contractual relation which cannot be waived by the parties. Thus, 
interference by the carriers is forbidden. “ Yellow-dog ” contracts 
are outlawed, as are company-dominated unions. Deduction of 





1 Act of 20 May 1926, as amended by the Act of 21 June 1934, 45 U.S.C., ch. 8; 
cf. I.L.O. : Legislative Series, 1926, U.S.A. 1, and 1934, U.S.A. 1. 

2 Act of 10 Apr. 1936, 45 U.S.C., ch. 8; ef. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1936, 
U.S.A. 1. 
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dues from wages (check-off) is prohibited. The right of each party 
is recognised to designate freely its representatives without interfer- 
ence, influence or coercion from the other party. The majority of 
any craft or class of employees casting valid votes determines their 
representatives (“ majority rule ”), and when representatives 
have been certified by the National Mediation Board, the carrier 
must meet with them. Each party has a duty to bargain collec- 
tively and to give 30 days’ notice of intention to alter conditions 
of employment. 

As the law now stands, the parties (1) are under a mandatory 
obligation to exert every reasonable effort to make and maintain 
agreements concerning rates of pay, rules and working conditions, 
and (2) where a dispute arises, to follow prescribed procedure before 
resorting to direct action, during which time the carrier may not alter 
rates of pay, rules or working conditions. This procedure includes 
30 days’ notice of intention to alter existing conditions, conferences 
of the parties, intervention of the National Mediation Board, an 
attempt to induce voluntary arbitration, possible appointment of an 
emergency board and the maintenance of the status quo until 30 days 
after the report of the Board. 

During the second World War, little adjustment was required. 
A National Railway Labor Panel was established by Executive Order 
of the President on 21 May 1942, to serve in certain instances as an 
emergency board to investigate, for report to the President, disputes 
not otherwise settled under the Railway Labor Act. This panel 
ceased to exist on 30 June 1947.? 

In summary, it is noted that starting in 1888 the Government, 
the railroads and their employees experimented with various types 
of procedure for the settlement of disputes. Having in mind the 
failures and achievements of nearly 40 years, the railroads and 
employees prepared a plan resulting in the Railway Labor Act 
of 1926. This Act, subsequently strengthened and extended on the 
basis of operating experience, at present governs the labour rela- 
tions of airlines and railroads and their employees. 

The machinery established as a result of this experience success- 
fully withstood the stress and strain of a world conflict during which 
all facilities of the railroads were extended to their breaking point 
and employees were under a continual pressure with their endurance 
and patience sorely tried. During the period of social and economic 
adjustment following the war when strikes, threatened strikes and 
lockouts in industry generally reached a new high, there was little 





*See Texas & New Orleans Railroad Company et al. v. Brotherhood of Railway 
& Steamship Clerks et al., 281 U.S. 548 (1930) ; Virginian Railway Co. v. System 
Federation No. 40, 300 U.S. 515. 

* Monthly Labor Review, May 1947, p. 844, and July 1942, p. 92. 
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disruption in the railroad industry owing to the effectiveness of this 
machinery.} 

It is well then to mark its salient characteristics: (1) freedom 
of association is fully protected, and company-dominated unions, 
‘‘vellow-dog”’ contracts and the check-off are prohibited ; (2) there 
is a bilateral obligation to bargain, and great stress is laid on agree- 
ments reached through collective bargaining covering conditions 
of employment ; (3) procedure is provided for determining questions 
of employee representation (to which the employer is not a party), 
and bargaining units; (4) bipartite boards are provided for the settle- 
ment of grievances or interpretation disputes after the failure of 
the parties to reach an agreement through conference ; (5) Govern- 
ment intervention in other disputes is limited to assistance through 
mediation, encouragement of voluntary arbitration, and recom- 
mendations of emergency fact-finding boards; (6) resort to direct 
action is temporarily restricted, with compensating provision for 
the protection of conditions of employment during such period ; 
(7) nation-wide bargaining is the rule, and employees have strong 
national organisations. 


Experience in other Industries 


Although labour disputes have been common since 1794 ?, it 
was not until the 1870’s, when the then prevalent mode of handi- 
craft production began to yield to the factory system with resulting 
widespread industrial unrest, that the Government showed real 
concern in the cause and treatment of such unrest. It began a study 
of labour relations as early as 1876 and seldom has a session of 
Congress met since without discussion of the problem. In like 
fashion, nearly every President during the course of his administra- 
tion has had occasion to intervene by use of troops, deputy marshals, 
injunctions or investigating commissions, to end an industrial con- 
flict or to seek the causes and methods of dealing with industrial 
disputes. 

From 1882 to 1919 no less than five commissions investigated 
the cause and nature of labour disputes. In 1882, the Senate, by 
resolution, directed its Committee on Education and Labor to 
study labour disputes and their causes and to recommend appro- 
priate legislation. Extensive investigations were made by four 
subsequent commissions—the Industrial Commission of 1898, the 
Anthracite Coal Commission of 1902, the United States Commis- 





1Cf. Twelfth Annual Report of the National Mediation Board, pp. 1-10. 
2 Cf. “ Labor’s Long Struggle for Simple Justice ”, by Frank Fenton in the 
American Federationist, June 1947, p. 18. 
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sion on Industrial Relations of 1912 and the President’s Industrial 
Conferences of 1919. The first three of these investigations were 
authorised by Congress. 

During the course of their many hearings held over a span 
of 37 years, they interrogated hundreds of witnesses from all walks 
of life; members of the commissions varied greatly from decade 
to decade as did the industrial advancement of the nation. Yet, 
irrespective of the formal language used, all these commissions arrived 
at a similar conclusion. They found the underlying purpose of unions 
to be not only to improve working conditions and economic standards, 
but also to obtain a voice in determining the conditions of work. 
The denial by employers of the right of their employees to organise 
and bargain collectively defeated this purpose and was therefore 
one of the most important causes of industrial unrest. The reports 
noted the need for strong unions, organised on a parallel basis with 
the organisation of capital, and recommended national legislation 
and machinery to obtain these objectives. But legislation did 
not follow for many years. 

The first World War found the Government vitally interested 
in the field of industrial relations from many angles. It was apparent 
that the multiplicity of agencies handling these matters during the 
early stages of the war had to be unified and co-ordinated. This was 
accomplished through the creation of the War Labor Conference 
Board on 28 January 1918, composed of 12 members representing 
management, labour and the public, having the responsibility of 
formulating principles to guide the War Labor Administration. It 
reported on 29 March, recommending the establishment of a National 
War Labor Board of the same number of members and composition. 
The unanimous report suggested powers and functions of the Board 
and certain principles and policies to govern employee-employer 
relations. These principles were : 


There shall be no strikes or lockouts during the war. 


(1) The right of workers to organise in trade unions and to bargain collectively, 
through chosen representatives, is recognised and affirmed. This right shall not 
be denied, abridged, or interfered with by the employers in any manner whatsoever 


(2) The right of employers to organise in associations or groups to bargain 
collectively, through chosen representatives, is recognised and affirmed. This 
a shall not be denied, abridged, or interfered with by the workers in any manner 
whatsoever. 


(8) The workers, in the exercise of their right to organise, shall not use coercive 
measures of any kind to induce persons to join their organisations, nor to induce 
employers to bargain or deal therewith. 





‘See Governmental Protection of Labor's Right to Organize, op. cit., pp. 73-104, 
for excerpts from the reports of these Commissions, and the purposes and reasons 
for the formation of the Commissions as disclosed by official documents. 
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The National War Labor Board was thereafter created on 8 April 
1918, by proclamation of the President, “to settle by mediation and 
conciliation controversies arising between employers and workers in 
fields of production necessary for the effective conduct of the 
war ... ”. The Board did not take cognisance of controversies 
where there were unexhausted means of settlement provided by 
agreement or Federal law. Through this medium the Government 
gained wide experience in the settlement of disputes in a compara- 
tively short space of time, and particularly in the benefits of collective 
bargaining. The Board ceased to exist on 31 May 1919. ? 

From 1920 to 1930, little was done to make use of the experience 
thus gained. Government activity was largely limited to instances 
of executive intervention to settle particular strikes such as the coal 
strikes of 1920, 1922, 1924 and 1925. But shortly thereafter the need 
for a Federal labour policy was again apparent. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act of 16 June 1933 2, an Act 
designed to assist in the economic recovery from the then current 
depression, provided for the establishment of codes of fair competition 
in the various industries. Each code under Section 7 (a) of the Act 
contained the following labour provisions : 

(1) That employees shall have the right to organise and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing, and shall be free from the inter- 
ference, restraint, or coercion of employers of labour, or their agents, in the desig- 


nation of such representatives or in self-organisation or in other concerted acti- 
vities for the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or protection ; 


(2) that no employee and no one seeking employment shall be required as a 
condition of employment to join any company union or to refrain from joining, 
organising, or assisting a labour organisation of his own choosing. 

A short time later President Roosevelt proposed that employers 
not yet under a code should subscribe to the President’s Re-employ- 
ment Agreement, which set forth certain labour standards and 
incorporated the portions of Section 7 (a) quoted above. 

On 5 August 1933, the National Labor Board, composed of equal 
numbers of representatives of industry and labour under an impartial 
chairman, Senator Wagner, was created by the President to 
“consider, adjust, and settle differences and controversies that 
might arise through differing interpretations of the President’s Re- 
employment Agreement ...”. The Board eventually assumed 
jurisdiction over labour disputes involving alleged violations of 
Section 7 (a) arising out of codes or agreements. It operated through 
a National Board and 20 regional boards of similar composition and 
having similar duties. 





1 Cf. “ History and Experience of the National War Labor Board ”, in Govern- 
mental Protection of Labor’s Right to Organize, pp. 126-136 ; Monthly Labor Review, 
May 1947, p. 847. 

248 U.S. Stat. L. 195 ; ef. I.L.O. : Legislative Series, 1983, U.S.A. 2. 
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Initially the Board was highly successful in its operations but 
within a short time it was confronted with challenges to its authority. 
To establish its authority, the President issued a series of Executive 
Orders giving the Board powers to adjust all industrial disputes 
arising out of the operation of re-employment agreements or codes. 
The Orders also ratified action previously taken by the Board, 
authorised it to hold elections and certify the names of representa- 
tives designated by a majority of the employees voting, and to report 
findings of violation of Section 7 (a) and its recommendations to the 
Attorney General for possible prosecution or to the compliance 
section of the N.R.A. for appropriate action. The Board ceased to 
exist on 9 July, 1934.3 

During the early part of 1934, a Bill came before Congress to cor- 
rect apparent defects of the earlier Board and to place its machinery 
on a statutory basis. The Bill failed of enactment, and temporary 
provisions were made by a joint resolution of Congress approved by 
the President on 19 June 1934. Under this resolution the President 
established boards, including the National Labor Relations Board, 
to investigate labour disputes arising under Section 7 (a) of the N.R.A. 
or controversies which burdened or obstructed or threatened to 
burden or obstruct the free flow of interstate commerce. The National 
Labor Relations Board was empowered to conduct elections for 
employee representatives and to act as a board of voluntary arbitra- 
tion, and was directed to study the activity of other boards dealing 
with labour relations. 


National Labor Relations Board. 


The first National Labor Relations Board commenced operation 
on 9 July 1934 and continued in existence until 27 August 1935. 
The Board retained the regional organisation of its predecessor but 
established a permanent administrative head and a panel system of 
regional members from which three members, one for industry, one 
for labour, and one for the public, were selected on a case-to-case 
basis. More formal rules of procedure were adopted, and provision 
was made for appeals to the National Board where, following oral 
arguments, briefs, etc., a decision was issued. The Board’s enforce- 
ment facilities remained inadequate. Active work of the Board ceased 
immediately after the Supreme Court issued, on 27 May 1935, its 
decision in Schechter Poultry Company et al. v. United States *, invali- 
dating some provisions of the National Industry Recovery Act. 





1 First Annual Report of the National Labor Relations Board, p. 4; Monthly 
Labor Review, May 1947, p. 848 ; Governmental Protection of Labor’s Right to Orga- 
nize, op. cit., pp. 141-146. 

2295 U.S. 495; L.S.L.L., 1934-35, p. 282. 
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From 1933 to 1935 there were in existence some 22 contemporary 
boards dealing with labour relations in particular industries. In 
reporting on the activity of these boards, as directed, the National 
Labor Relations Board noted the many apparent defects. These 
included the multiplicity of boards with overlapping jurisdiction, 
ambiguity of functions, the indefiniteness of unfair labour practices 
under Section 7 (a), and totally inadequate enforcement powers. It 
pointed out the necessity of a unified policy controlled through a 
National Board with regional subdivisions handling the cases in the 
first instance.} 

As a result of this earlier experience, the second National Labor 
Relations Board was created by the National Labor Relations Act 
of 5 July 1935. ? Its members assumed their duties on 27 August 1935. 
The Board has continued its work from that date and is at the time 
of writing operating in the main under the original act of 1935, as 
most of the amendments contained in the new law do not become 
effective until 23 August 1947. 


The theory underlying the Act is clearly stated in its Findings 
and Policy, reading in part as follows : 


Experience has proved that protection by law of the right of employees to 
organise and bargain collectively safeguards commerce from injury, impairment, 
or interruption, and promotes the flow of commerce by removing certain recognised 
sources of industrial strife and unrest, by encouraging practices fundamental to 
the friendly adjustment of industrial disputes arising out of differences as to wages, 
hours, or other working conditions, and by restoring equality of bargaining power 
between employers and employees. 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to eliminate the causes 
of certain substantial obstructions to the free flow of commerce and to mitigate 
and eliminate these obstructions when they have occurred by encouraging the prac- 
tice and procedure of collective bargaining and by protecting the exercise by workers 
of full freedom of association, self-organisation, and designation of representatives 
of their own choosing, for the purpose of negotiating the terms and conditions of 
their employment or other mutual aid or protection. 


Composition of the Board. To carry this policy into effect the Act 
establishes a non-partisan, quasi-judicial board of three members, 
having exclusive jurisdiction for the prevention of unlawful acts 
directed against freedom of association (unfair labour practices) and 
for the determination of questions concerning representation of 
employees within the scope of the Act. 

Rights of employees. The Act declares that “ employees shall have 
the right to self-organisation, to form, join or assist labour organis- 
ations, to bargain collectively through representatives of their own 





* First Annual Report of.the National Labor Relations Board, pp. 4-8 ; Monthly 
bor Review, May 1947, p. 850. 
229 U.S.C. 151 et seq. ; I.L.O. : Legislative Series, 1935, U.S.A. 1. 
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choosing, and to engage in concerted activities, for the purpose of 
collective bargaining or other mutual aid or protection.” 


Unfair labour practices. To implement this declaration it forbids 
employers to engage in five previously common practices. They are : 
(1) interference with, restraint or coercion of employees in the 
exercise of their declared rights ; (2) domination or interference with 
the formation or administration of any labour organisation or con- 
tributing financial or other support to it; (3) discriminating in 
regard to hire or tenure of employment or any term or condition 
thereof to encourage or discourage membership in any labour 
organisation—except where there is a collective agreement requiring 
membership in a union as a condition of employment; (4) dis- 
charging or otherwise discriminating against an employee because 
of his participation in proceedings under the Act ; and (5) refusing 
to bargain collectively with the freely chosen representative of his 
employees. 


Representatives and elections. Under the Act, representatives desig- 
nated or selected for the purpose of collective bargaining by a majority 
of the employees in a unit appropriate for such purposes are the 
exclusive representatives of all employees in such unit for the purpose 
of collective bargaining in respect to all terms and conditions of 
employment. In carrying out the purposes of the Act, the Board 
is authorised to determine whether the appropriate unit for the 
purposes of collective bargaining shall be the employer unit, craft 
unit, plant unit, or subdivision thereof. The Board is empowered 
to investigate questions concerning the representation of employees, 
to conduct elections, and to certify to the parties the names of the 
designated representatives. 


Jurisdiction. The Act applies to all industries whose materials, 
products, or services move directly across State lines (“in com- 
merce ”), or affect the operations of other companies which are 
engaged in interstate activity (“affecting commerce ”), and to per- 
sons “ acting in the interest of ” an employer within the coverage 
of the Act. It does not apply to employees of the United States, 
State or municipal Governments, to persons subject to the Railway 
Labor Act, to persons employed as “agricultural labourers ”, 
domestic servants, or to any person employed by his parent or 
spouse. 


Procedure. Whenever it is charged that any unfair labour practice 
“ affecting commerce ” has been or is being engaged in, the Board 
is authorised to issue a complaint stating the charges and setting the 
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matter for hearing. The person complained of has the right to file an 
answer, to appear and to give testimony. In such proceedings the 
rules of evidence prevailing in courts of law or equity are not con- 
trolling. The testimony is reduced to writing. Thereupon the Board 
states its findings of fact and dismisses the complaint if found unwar- 
ranted or issues an order requiring the person complained of to cease 
and desist from the prohibited activity and to take such affirmative 
action as the Board deems necessary to correct the violation, including 
reinstatement of discharged employees with or without back pay. 
The orders thus issued are enforceable only after review and confirm- 
ation by an appropriate court, on the request of the Board or an 
aggrieved party. In reviewing such orders the Board’s findings “ as 
to the facts if supported by evidence ” are conclusive on the reviewing 
court. 

Whenever a question “affecting commerce” arises concerning 
the representation of employees, the Board is empowered to conduct 
an investigation and to certify the names of the representatives. 
As a part of such investigation the Board must provide for a hearing 
at which the parties have an opportunity to present evidence in 
support of their respective positions. On the basis of such investi- 
gation the Board determines the appropriate unit and the repre- 
sentatives of the employees in such unit. In making the latter deter- 
mination the Board may conduct an election by secret ballot, or 
use other appropriate means. 


Investigations and subpoenas. For the purpose of hearings and 
investigations which are necessary in the exercise of its powers, the 
Board is given discretionary authority to issue subpoenas, and 
broad authority to examine records, administer oaths, hear 
witnesses, and receive evidence. In the case of contumacy or refusal 
to obey a subpoena, the Board may apply to the appropriate district 
court for an order compelling obedience. 


Fair Labor Standards Act. 


The Government’s facilities were expanded somewhat by the adop- 
tion of the Fair Labor Standards Act on 25 June 1938.1 This Act 
supplemented the collective bargaining provisions of the Wagner 
Act by establishing procedures for the fixing of minimum wages 
through tripartite industrial committees. 

Prior to the United States’ entry into the second World War, 
steps were taken to strengthen the machinery dealing with labour 
disputes. 





129 U.S.C. Secs. 201-219 ; I.L.O. : Legislative Series, 1938, U.S.A. 1. 
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National Defense Mediation Board. 


The National Defense Mediation Board composed of representa- 
tives of labour, industry and the public, was created by Executive 
Order of the President in March 1941. Upon certification by the 
Secretary of Labor of disputes in which the conciliation efforts 
of the Department of Labor had been exhausted, the Board was 
authorised to assist the parties in negotiating settlements; to 
provide means for voluntary arbitration ; to-investigate issues, con- 
duct hearings, and make recommendations to the parties, and, if 
it judged such action advisable, to make findings and recommenda- 
tions public; to request expedition of the determination by the 
National Labor Relations Board of appropriate units for employee 
representation where this was a subject of controversy ; and to plan 
with the parties for avoidance of future controversies. 

Under the terms of the Executive Order, provision was made 
for notice to named agencies of desired changes in existing agree- 
ments, wages or working conditions in order that settlements could 
be reached in threatened disputes without interruption of pro- 
duction. The Board became ineffective in November 1941, due to 
a disagreement concerning a decision of the Board which led to the 
withdrawal of part of the labour membership. 


National War Labor Board. 


The National War Labor Board was established by Executive 
Order of the President on 12 January 1942 to take the place of 
the National Defense Mediation Board. The new Board, also 
tripartite, was composed of 12 members, 4 representing labour, 4 man- 
agement, and 4 the public. It was given power to determine disputes 
in which other procedures for adjustment or settlement had been 
exhausted, and which might interrupt work that contributed to 
the effective prosecution of the war. Upon certification of a dispute 
to the Board by the Secretary of Labor, mediation, voluntary 
arbitration, or arbitration under rules prescribed by the Board 
might be used to effect a settlement. Under the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Act of October 1942 the Board was given authority to carry 
out the wage stabilisation provided by that Act. During the period 


” 


that the Board was in operation, labour’s “no strike pledge ” was 


effective.? 


As part of the mobilisation programme the National War Labor 
Board was given statutory basis and its powers enlarged to enable it not 





1 Monthly Labor Review, May, 1947, p. 853 ; cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 185. 

® Monthly Labor Review, May 1947, pp. 853-854 ; cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 182. 
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only to decide disputes referred to it, but also to provide by order 
the wages, hours, and all other terms and conditions of employ- 
ment normally included in collective bargaining agreements. This 
was accomplished by the War Labor Disputes Act, enacted over 
a Presidential veto on 25 June 1943.1 It also amended Section 9 
of the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 extending the 
President’s authority under certain conditions to take immediate 
possession of and operate plants, mines and facilities essential to 
the war effort. Strict penalties were provided for interference with 
such operation by strikes, lockouts or other interruptions. 

Special provision was made in this Act with regard to notifica- 
tion by employees of a war contractor, and of disputes involving 
such contractor and employees which threatened to interrupt pro- 
duction. Under this provision the National Labor Relations Board 
was required to conduct a “strike ballot ” on the 30th day after 
receipt of such notice.2 Another provision banned political con- 
tributions by labour organisations in connection with the election 
of a President, Vice-President, or member of Congress. The National 
War Labor Board was terminated on 31 December 1945, after 
VJ-Day. The War Labor Disputes Act expired by its terms on 
30 June 1947. 


A review of the experience of the Government gained through 


industries other than railroads confirms the railroad experience 
and shows that from the earliest investigation one cause of industrial 
unrest was outstanding. Workers were no longer able, under factory 
methods of production, to maintain individually their freedom of 
labour. If they were to have any voice in determining the terms 
and conditions of their employment, they must have strong organisa- 
tions through which they could bargain collectively on an equal 
basis with the organisations of their employers. Efforts to form 
such labour organisations met with concerted resistance from 
employers and their associations, resulting in disputes costly to 
labour, management and Government. Legislative protection of 
the right of workers to organise, thereby encouraging collective 
bargaining resulting in collective agreements, would tend to eliminate 
this one cause of dispute and minimise industrial unrest. The 
necessity for such legislation on a national basis was obvious. There- 
fore the Government directed its efforts towards providing such 
protection, resulting ultimately in the National Labor Relations 
Act establishing the National Labor Relations Board to administer 


150 U.S.C., 1940 ed., Sup. IV., App., Secs. 1501 et seq.; cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1943, p. 500 ; Monthly Labor Review, May 1947, 


pp. 854-855. 
2 Eleventh Annual Report of the National Labor Relations Board, pp. 68, 91. 
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its provisions, supplemented by the minimum-wage-fixing machinery 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Temporary measures of an emer- 
gency character were adopted during the war, under which collective 
bargaining was by-passed in favour of determination by the Govern- 
ment of terms and conditions of employment as a part of a broader 
programme of mobilisation for the efficient conduct of the war, 
but these measures have now expired. 


Summary 


In the preceding pages the experience of the Government in the 
promotion of industrial harmony through the judiciary, the Labor 
Department, the railroad industry and other industries, has been 
briefly examined. The Government procedures as they existed at 
the turn of the year are summarised below. 


Judiciary. Under the Judicial Code the Federal Courts have 
jurisdiction in all cases of a civil nature, at common law or in equity, 
where there is diversity of citizenship between the parties and the 
amount in controversy exceeds $3,000 ; and of all crimes and offences 
arising under the laws of the United States. The courts have been 
deprived of jurisdiction to restrain labour organisations or their 
members in carrying on their normal activities, nor may the organi- 
sations be prosecuted under the anti-trust laws; jurisdiction to 
restrain illegal activities of labour organisations and of their mem- 
bers is not restricted. Jurisdiction is vested in the courts under the 
Railway Labor Act, as amended, to enforce the decisions of the 
National Railway Adjustment Board and arbitral awards. Under 
the National Labor Relations Act the Court has jurisdiction for 
limited review of decisions and orders of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and jurisdiction to compel obedience to subpoenas 
issued by the Board. 


Department of Labor. Under the Department of Labor the 
facilities of the Conciliation Service, developed through 34 years of 
experience, are available to all parties for assistance in the settlement 
of disputes in any industry excepting the railroads and airlines. Its 
procedures are entirely voluntary and include mediation, conciliation, 
voluntary arbitration and fact-finding boards. 


Railroads. In the railroad and airlines industries, employers, 
employees and Government have, by a process of trial and error, 
developed exclusive machinery for the promotion and maintenance 
of industrial peace in these industries which has proved efficient even 
in the face of difficulties and unusual conditions imposed by the 
recent world conflict and the subsequent period of economic adjust- 
ment. The parties are under a mandatory obligation to exert every 
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reasonable effort to make and maintain agreements covering rates 
of pay, rules, and work conditions, and where a dispute arises to 
follow certain prescribed procedure before resorting to direct action. 


Other industries. The National Labor Relations Board enters its 
twelfth year of administering the National Labor Relations Act, 
an Act having as its sole purpose the minimising of industrial unrest 
by eliminating disputes arising from employers’ denial of the right 
of workers to organise and bargain collectively in fixing their terms 
and conditions of employment. No penalty is provided for unfair 
labour practices proscribed by the Act, save a “cease and desist ” 
order, which is not self-enforcing but may be enforced by an appro- 
priate court after a limited review thereof. The right to engage in 
strikes and lockouts is unrestricted by law. Industrial unrest resulting 
from all other causes and the settlement of disputes manifesting 
such unrest is left to the Conciliation Service under the Department 
of Labor. The Department continues to administer the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, now in its ninth year. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS IN 1946 


At the end of the year 1946 the civilian work force of the United 
States amounted to approximately 59 million workers.' During the 
year’, a period of economic adjustment in which the removal of war- 
time restrictions saw a return to collective bargaining and the 
abandonment of the pledge not to resort to strikes or lockouts, work 
stoppages resulting from disputes reached an all-time high of 4,985. 
At the same time total production rose to record peacetime levels, 
as did consumer prices. While the work stoppages directly involved 
4.6 million workers aggregating 116 million man-days lost, the loss 
was only 1.4 per cent. of the estimated working time of that portion 
of the working force which might have been engaged in labour 
conflicts, and 37 of the stoppages accounted for nearly 82 million of 
the man-days lost. Wages were a major issue in disputes settled 
during the year where stoppages were involved (table I), most of 
which were settled through collective bargaining resulting in agree- 
ment of the parties. The assistance of Government agencies in 
reaching such agreements was required in a little over half of the 
disputes ending during this period (table IJ). 





1 Monthly Labor Review, May 1947, p. 905. 
* Ibid., “ Work Stoppages caused by Labor-Management Disputes in 1946”, 
pp. 780-799. 
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TABLE I: MAJOR ISSUES IN WORK STOPPAGES ENDING IN 1946 





—— 


Stoppages | Workers involved Man-days lost | 





| 
| 
| 
Major issue Per Per | Per | 
Number cent. of Number cent. of Number leent. of} 
total total | total | 
| 





| 


| | 
Wages and hours .. (2,238 | 44.9 | 3,710,000 1 [nes ,680,080 81.9 


Union organisation, 


| wages and hours. | 914 | 18.3 439 ,000 .9 | 16,600,000 | 13.4 


| 
Union organisation. | 703 | 14.1 129,000 | 2.6 | 2,190,000 | 1.8 | 
' | 
Other working con- 
ditions . 879 | 17.6 425 ,000 -6 2,500,000 | 
Intra- or inter-union 
246 4.9 236 ,000 





Not reported 0.2 1,530 





4,940,000 -0 |124,000,000 /100. 

















TABLE II: METHODS OF TERMINATING WORK STOPPAGES ENDING 
IN 1946 





Stoppages | Workers involved Man-days lost 





Methods of 
termination Per Per 
Number'cent. of Number cent. of Number 


total total 





Agreements of 
parties reached : 


Directly........... ’ 1,030,000 


With assistance of 
Government agen- 
i 3,670,000 


| By other methods. 240 ,000 























| All methods .,..... is 4,940,000 





On the other hand, the number of disputes settled without re- 
course to interruptions far outnumbered those resulting in stop- 
pages : for example, the United States Conciliation Service assisted 
in the adjustment of over 15,000 disputes in 1946 of which only 
about one fourth resulted in work stoppages. Similar experience 
was reflected by reports of the National Mediation Board. In addi- 
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tion, between 12,000 and 14,000 cases were submitted to the proce- 
dures of the National Labor Relations Board. 

In 1946, of the 31 million workers employed in occupations in 
which the unions had been organising and endeavouring to obtain 
written agreements, approximately 14.8 million or 48 per cent. of 
the workers were employed under conditions determined by some 
50,000 to 60,000 collective bargaining agreements.2 There were 
approximately 15 million union members.* Almost 7.5 million 
workers were under closed-shop or union-shop agreements and some 
3.6 million under maintenance of membership provisions. A little 
over 6 million workers were covered by check-off clauses, of which 
3.7 million were of the automatic type and 2.4 million required 
individual authorisations. 

During this same general period the judiciary, and particularly 
the Supreme Court, was called upon to decide important and varied 
questions pertaining to labour-management relations. Thus, on 
6 March 1947, the Supreme Court ruled that the anti-injunction 
provisions of the Norris-LaGuardia Act were not applicable to the 
federally operated bituminous coal mines and upheld the lower 
courts’ contempt conviction, but ruled that the fine levied against 
the United Mine Workers was to be reduced from $3,500,000 to 
$700,000 (U.S. v. United Mine Workers of America, decided 6 March 
1947). It affirmed the fact that the Sherman Act is applicable to 
a conspiracy between a labour organisation and a business group but 
that the Norris-LaGuardia Act limits the extent to which a union 
and its officers may be liable in a criminal prosecution for the unlaw- 
ful acts of its officers in a labour dispute (United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters v. U.S., decided 10 March 1947). It approved the inter- 
pretation of the National Labor Relations Board that foremen are 
entitled as a class to the rights of organisation, collective bargaining 
and other concerted activities as assured to employees generally by 
the National Labor Relations Act (Packard Motor Car Co. v. N.L.R.B., 
decided 10 March 1947). It decided that the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the National Labor Relations Board over an industry left no room 
for the operation of a State authority over the same subject matter 





1 Monthly Labor Review, May SOet p- 905 ; cf. also Annual Report of the Secretary 


of Labor for the Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1946, p. 105; 12th Annual Report 
of the National Mediation Board, pp. 11-18 ; 11th Annual Report of the National 
bor Relations Board. 


2 Cf. “ Extent of Collective Bargaining and Union Recognition, 1946”, in 
Monthly Labor Review, May 1947, pp. 765-769. 

8’ Except under closed-shop or union-shop conditions, ments cover non- 
members as well as members within the bargaining unit. Many union members 
may work in unorganised plants and many civil service or State employees are 
members of unions but not employed under agreements. The figure 31 million 
used above excludes the self-employed, domestic workers, agricultural wage- 
earners on small farms, Federal and State Government employees, teachers and 
elected or appointed officials in local governments. 
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(Bethlehem Steel Co. et al. v. New York State Labor Relations Board, 
decided 7 April 1947). It held that plant guards who are civilian 
auxiliaries to the military police of the United States Army, or who 
have been deputed to act as municipal policemen are employees within 
the meaning of the National Labor Relations Act, and that such guards, 
segregated in a separate bargaining unit, may choose as their represen- 
tative a union which also represents production and maintenance 
employees (V.L.R.B. v. E. C. Atkins and Co., decided 19 May 1947 ; 
N.L.R.B. v. Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation, decided 19 May 
1947). Finally, it determined that the Lea Act of 1946, which makes 
unlawful certain coercive practices affecting broadcasting, is not 
unconstitutional on its face as violating the due process and equal 
protection, freedom of speech and involuntary servitude clauses in 
the Ist, 5th and 13th Amendments to the Federal Constitution 
(U.S. v. Petrillo, decided 23 June 1947). 

It is, then, clear that the Government’s procedures for the 
promotion of industrial harmony met with considerable success 
during this period. The processes of collective bargaining, encour- 
aged and aided by judicial interpretation, by the facilities of the 
U.S. Conciliation Service, the National Mediation Board and the 
National Labor Relations Board, were effective in preventing thous- 
ands of disputes from reaching the stage of work stoppages, and 
in settling those which did result in stoppages. Few of the stoppages 
resulted from disputes arising out of conditions under which the Rail- 
way Labor Act or the National Labor Relations Act were intended 
to be operative. It was in this setting that the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947 was drafted and enacted into law. 


THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS AcT OF 1947 


Many of the provisions contained in this Act have a long history. 
They were advanced and rejected as amendments to the National 
Labor Relations Act at the time of its enactment?, only to reappear 
in varying forms during the late thirties *, and finally to find a 
place in the provisions of the Case Bill, passed by the House and 
Senate in 1946 but vetoed by President Truman on 11 June 1946. The 
Labor-Management Relations Act is not therefore newly conceived 
legislation. 

The purpose of the Act as a whole, as stated in its Declaration 
of Policy, is to avoid or minimise industrial strife by requiring 





1 Act of 16 April 1946, Public Law No. 344, 79th Congress, 2nd Session. 

* Senate Report No. 573, 74th Congress,’ 1st Session, pp. 16-17. 

*For a detailed discussion of these amendments, see The National Labor 
Policy and how it Works, by Joseph Rosenrars, particularly Chapter XLX 
(New York and London, Harper and Bros., 1940). 
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employers, employees and labour organisations to recognise under 
law one another’s legitimate rights in their relations with each 
other, and that neither party has any right to engage in acts or 
practices which jeopardise the public health, safety or interest. 

To accomplish this end it is necessary, the Act declares, “to 
prescribe the legitimate rights of both employees and employers 
in their relation affecting commerce, to provide orderly and peaceful 
procedures for preventing interference by either with the legitimate 
rights of the other, to protect the rights of individual employees 
in their relations with labour organisations whose activities affect 
commerce, to define and proscribe practices on the part of labour 
and management which affect commerce and are inimical to the 
general welfare, and to protect the rights of the public in connection 
with labour disputes affecting commerce ”. 

The Act is an “omnibus ” measure of five separate titles con- 
taining interwoven provisions, some of which are not addressed 
to the direct problem of labour-management relations. In order 
to determine how its various provisions affect the existing procedures 
for the promotion of industrial peace, the arrangement followed 
in the preceding sections will be adopted here. 


Judiciary 


The jurisdiction and powers of the Federal courts are altered 
in three major respects to allow injunctions to be issued in four 
heretofore restricted areas, to allow damage suits without regard 
to existing legislation, and to increase the duties of the courts. 


Injunctions. Provisions of the Clayton Act and the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act are rendered inapplicable to four types of suits for 
injunctions. 

(a) Unfair labour practices: the National Labor Relations 
Board may, in any case after the complaint is issued, apply for an 
injunction restraining the unfair labour practice pending determina- 
tion of the case by the Board. 

(b) Union unfair labour practices: agents of the Board must 
apply for an injunction in any case where it is charged that the 
union is engaging in a strike or concerted refusal to process goods 
for objects declared unfair if the agent of the Board has reasonable 
cause to believe the charge to be true. 

(c) Strikes or lockouts: in any case where a strike or lockout 
affects a substantial part of an industry and will, if allowed to 
continue or occur, imperil the national health or safety, the Attorney- 
General, upon direction of the President, may apply for an injunction. 

(ad) Payments to employee representatives: injunctions may be 
issued to restrain any payments to employee representatives except 
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those specifically enumerated in the Act. The exceptions include 
payments for service as an employee ; in satisfaction of a judgment 
or award or in settlement of a claim ; for the sale of an article at 
the prevailing market price in the regular course of business ; union 
dues checked off pursuant to certain conditions; and payment 
to trust funds established for specified purposes under specified 
conditions and administered in accordance with the strict provisions 
of the Act. 


Damage Suits. 


Jurisdictional requirements of the Judicial Code and the test 
for agency contained in the Norris-LaGuardia Act are set aside to 
permit suits for breach of contract, while provisions of the Clayton 
Act and Norris-LaGuardia Act are made inapplicable to allow damage 
suits for certain types of boycotts and unlawful combinations. 


(a) Breach of contract: suits for breach of collective bargaining 
agreements may be brought in the Federal courts without regard 
to the amount in controversy or diversity of citizenship. Labour 
organisations may sue or be sued in their common names with 
liability limited to the union assets. Parties are bound by acts of 
agents, irrespective of ratification or authorisation of such acts. 


(b) Boycotts and unlawful combinations: boycotts, sympathy 


strikes, jurisdictional strikes and strikes to force another employer 
to recognise a union not certified by the National Labor Relations 
Board are made unlawful. Any person injured in his business or 
property by reason thereof may sue for and recover damages resulting 
therefrom. 


Additional Duties. 


Under various parts of the Act the functions of courts are 
broadened and new duties assigned directly or through penal pro- 
visions. 


(a) Broadened function: the scope of judicial review is broadened 
by provisions making the rules of evidence applicable to Board 
proceedings, and by provisions altering the conclusiveness of findings 
of fact contained in Board decisions. 


(b) New duties: district courts must appoint impartial umpires 
for trust or welfare funds upon application of the parties. In addition, 
new causes of action have been created and the jurisdictional bars 
lowered to facilitate litigation. 

(c) Criminal penalties : (1) persons making payments to employee 
representatives for reasons not specifically enumerated in the Act 
are subject to fines or imprisonment ; (2) any corporation or labour 
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organisation making a contribution or expenditure in connection 
with any election of Federal officials or any primary election or 
political convention or caucus held to elect candidates for any Federal 
office is subject to fines or imprisonment ; (3) any officer of a labour 
organisation who files an affidavit containing false statements 
relating to his membership in the Communist Party is subject to 
fines or imprisonment. 


The Department of Labor 


The present conciliation service is replaced by a new agency 
independent of the Department of Labor. The Secretary of Labor 
is shorn of all mediation and conciliation functions. He is given the 
duty of registering unions. An advisory National Labor-Management 
Panel is created. Strikes and lockouts affecting an entire industry 
or substantial part thereof are subject to special procedures. 

The Act declares it to be the policy of the United States that 
industrial peace can best be obtained by the settlement of issues 
between employers and employees through conferences and collective 
bargaining. Collective bargaining may be advanced by providing 
full and adequate facilities for conciliation, mediation and voluntary 
arbitration to aid and encourage the parties in reaching and main- 
taining agreements on all conditions of employment and to settle 
their differences by mutual agreement. Some disputes, it is declared, 
may be avoided or minimised by assisting the parties in formulating 
contract provisions for notice of proposed changes in employment 
conditions, and provisions for adjustment of grievances or questions 
arising from the application or interpretation of contracts. 


Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. 


To implement the above policy an independent agency, the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, is established under a 
Director appointed by the President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. All mediation and conciliation functions of the Secretary 
of Labor and the personnel and records of the latter are transferred 
to the new Service. 


Conciliation procedure: the Service is charged with the duty of 
assisting parties to labour disputes in industries affecting commerce 
to compose their differences through “ conciliation and mediation ”. 
No express provision is made for voluntary arbitration. The Service 
may intervene on its own motion or upon request of any party in 
any dispute which threatens to cause a substantial interruption of 
commerce. It may not intervene in disputes having only a minor 
effect on interstate commerce if there are State or other facilities 
available. If conciliation efforts are not successful within a reasonable 
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period the Director is required to endeavour to induce the parties 
voluntarily to find other means of settlement, without recourse to 
direct action, including submission to the employees of the employer’s 
last offer of settlement for approval or rejection by secret ballot. 
Failure or refusal of the parties to agree to procedure suggested by 
the Director does not violate any duty or obligation imposed by the 
Act. 


Grievance disputes: emphasis is placed on the desirability of 
procedures perfected by the parties for the determination of griev- 
ance disputes arising out of the application or interpretation of 
contracts. To this end, the facilities of the Service may not be made 
available in such cases except as a last resort in exceptional cases. 


Duties of parties: in order to prevent or minimise interruptions 
arising from labour disputes the Act provides that employers, em- 
ployees, and their representatives shall (1) “ exert every reasonable 
effort to make and maintain agreements ” covering rates of pay, 
hours and working conditions, and containing provision for notice 
of proposed changes, (2) confer promptly upon request to seek settle- 
ment of disputes arising over the terms or application of agreements, 
and (3) if the conference method fails, to “ participate fully and 
promptly ” in meetings undertaken by the Service for the purpose of 
aiding in a settlement. No apparent penalty is provided for non- 
compliance with the above provisions but where a duty is created 
by legislation presumably the courts may enforce such duty.’ In 
the case of an existing contract the parties must notify the Service 
30 days before the expiration date of such contract if no agreement 
has been reached on a new contract. Failure to do so may be penalised 
as an unfair labour practice. 


Assisting in formulating contracts : to assist parties in formulating 
contract provisions, the Bureau of Labor Statistics is authorised to 
maintain files of collective bargaining agreements and other types of 
settlements. The Bureau may furnish, upon request, all available 
data and factual information which may aid in the settlement of a 
dispute. 


Disputes affecting the Whole or a Substantial Part of an Industry. 


Injunctions limited to 80 days may be used to restrain strikes or 
lockouts (actual or threatened) which in the opinion of the President 
affect an entire industry or substantial part thereof and if allowed 
to occur or continue will imperil the national health or safety. 





1 See Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co. v. Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, 28 U.S. 548, and Virginian Railway Co. v. System Federation No. 80, 300 
U.S. 515, construing the Railway Labor Act of 1926, as amended, containing 
similar provisions. 
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Procedure : in such a dispute the President may appoint a board 
of enquiry to submit without recommendations a factual report 
including each party’s statement of its position. A copy of such 
report must be filed with the Service, and its contents made available 
to the public. Upon receipt of a report the President may direct the 
Attorney-General to obtain an injunction, the provisions of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act being inapplicable. After an injunction is 
issued, “it shall be the duty of the parties to the labour dispute... 
to make every effort to adjust and settle their differences, with the 
assistance of the Service ”. 

When an injunction has been issued, the board of enquiry is 
reconvened and at the end of 60 days submits a second report 
showing settlement efforts made, each party’s current position and 
the employer’s last offer of settlement. Within 15 days thereafter 
the National Labor Relations Board must conduct a secret ballot 
on the employees’ acceptance or rejection of the last offer, and certify 
the results of such ballot to the Attorney-General within 5 days. 
The injunction must be dissolved thereupon, and the entire matter 
submitted to Congress by a Presidential report of the dispute, with 
or without recommendation. 


National Labor-Management Panel. 
A permanent National Labor-Management Panel is created to 


advise the Director, upon request, “in the avoidance of industrial 
controversies and the manner in which mediation and voluntary 
adjustment shall be administered, particularly with reference to 
controversies affecting the general welfare of the country”. The 
Panel is composed of 12 members appointed by the President for 
terms of three years. Six of the members shall be persons outstanding 
in the field of labour, and 6 in the field of management. 


Union Registration. 


The Act provides for registration of labour organisations with the 
Secretary of Labor! as a condition precedent to obtaining the 
benefits of the National Labor Relations Act, and having access 
to its machinery. 

Each labour organisation must file with the Secretary copies of 
its constitution, by-laws, and reports in prescribed form, showing 
(1) name and address of the organisation ; (2) names, titles and com- 
pensation of the three principal officers and all others deriving an 
annual income of $5,000 or more from the organisation ; (3) the man- 


1On 16 July 1947, an Office for the Registration of Labor Organization was 
established in the office of the Secretary of Labor by General Order No. 29 of the 
Secretary. The Office is authorised to perform the functicns conferred upon the 
Secretary by the Act. 
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ner of selection of officers and agents ; (4) initiation fees ; (5) regular 
dues or fees ; (6) detailed statements showing procedure with respect 
to internal organisation and administration ; (7) detailed financial 
reports showing the total assets and liabilities, receipts and sources 
thereof, and expenditures and purpose thereof ; and (8) that copies 
of such financial reports have been furnished to each member. They 
must also file supplementary reports maintaining such information 
on a current annual basis. 


The Railroad Industry 


No changes are made in procedures existing under the Railway 
Labor Act of 1926, as amended. In each title of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act, with the possible exception of those sections 
restrictions political contributions and prohibiting strikes by Govern- 
ment employees, matters or persons subject to the Railway Labor 
Act are exempted specifically or by definition. 


Other Industries 


The National Labor Relations Act is amended in considerable 
detail to alter its basic functions and powers, restrictions of various 
kinds are placed on strikes and lockouts, ard a Joint Congressional 
Committee is established to study the entire field of labour-manage- 
ment relations. 


The National Labor Relations Act. 


The National Labor Relations Act is substantially rewritten. 
Responsibility for administration of the Act is divided. Union unfair 
labour practices are defined. The term “bargain collectively ” 
is defined. Large groups of employees are excluded from the Act’s 
protection. Procedure becomes more complicated. The scope of 
appellate review is broadened. The Board’s facilities are limited to 
unions that have registered and filed the prerequisite reports with 
the Secretary of Labor, and have filed with the Board affidavits 
relating to the political affiliation of their officers. 


The Board: a 5-member Board and a General Counsel, appointed 
for fixed terms by the President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, share responsibility for administration of the amended 
Act. The Board has the function of deciding cases involving unfair 
labour practices and of determining questions of representation of 
employees, both functions being subject to statutory limitations. 
The Board engages all personnel but may not use such personnel 
for certain customary practices, i.e. as “review attorneys” or 
services of “economic analysis”. The General Counsel exercises 
final authority in respect of investigation, issue of complaints and 


3 
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prosecution before the Board of unfair labour practices, and exercises 
supervision over Board attorneys and regional personnel. 


Rights of employees. In addition to the affirmative rights set 
forth in the original Act, the amendments include the negative 
“right ” to refrain from self-organisation, collective bargaining and 
other concerted activities, except as the right to refrain may be 
affected by an agreement requiring membership as a condition of 
employment. 

Unfair labour practices. To implement this declaration it 
forbids employers to engage in five practices, and labour organisa- 
tions or their agents to engage in six practices. Employers’ unfair 
labour practices are defined in substantially the same language 
as used in the original Act, but the effectiveness of the definitions 
is weakened by other provisions of the amended Act. The term 
“ collective bargaining ” is defined so as to narrow its meaning. 


(a) Employers are forbidden to engage in five practices, namely 
(1) interference with, restraint or coercion of employees in the exer- 
cise of their declared rights ; (2) domination or interference with the 
formation or administration of any labour organisation or contri- 
buting financial or other support to it ; (3) discrimination in 
regard to hire or tenure of employment or any term or condition 
thereof to encourage or discourage membership in any labour 
organisation—except that an agreement may require membership 
as a condition of employment after 30 days; (4) discharging 
or otherwise discriminating against an employee because of his 
participation in proceedings under the Act; and (5) refusing to 
bargain collectively.” 





1 This is a “union shop” agreement. Discrimination against employees pur- 
suant to a union-shop ent is prohibited unless : (1) the .— rH alls 
for a “union shop” and is made with a union certified by the 3 (2) the 
Board first certifies, after a vote, that a majority of the eligible employees have 
authorised the agreement ; and (3) that the discrimination is for non-payment of 
dues and is not against an employee to whom, in the reasonable belief of the 
employer, union membership is unavailable on the same terms as for other members. 
However, the Act may not be construed to authorise a “ union shop ” contract 
where such contract is forbidden by State law. 

2 «Collective bargaining ”’ is specifically defined by the Act. It means the perform- 
ance of the mutual obligation to meet tad conte ta good faith with caepieet to 
wages, hours and other terms or conditions of employment, the negotiation of an 
agreement or interpretation thereof and the reduction of an ent to writing. 
It also means that an existing contract may not be terminated or modified unless 
the moving mae hy bmge notice 60 days before the expiration date of the con- 
tract or before te of the proposed action ; (2) offers to meet and confer to 
negotiate a new or revised contract ; (8) gives the Federal Mediation Service and 
any competent State service 30 days’ notice of the ite, if at the end of 30 
days an agreement has not been reached ; and (4) continues the contract infull 
force, without strike or lockout, for 60 days from the time of the original notice, 
or until the expiration date of the contract, whichever occurs later. Employees 
striking du Leap Caetpen | period lose their status under ae. P 

oes not require it to a proposal or making of con- 
cosslens bey elie pedis, one. diner Ue ennmieed Or either party to discuss 
6 eS ey ee ae r to the time such subject 
could be reopened under the terms of the contract. 
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(b) Labour organisations and their agents, under the amended Act, 
are forbidden to engage in six practices declared to be unfair labour 
practices. They are forbidden (1) to restrain or coerce employees 
in the exercise of their declared rights, or employers in the selection 
of representatives for collective bargaining or for the adjustment 
of grievances; (2) to cause or attempt to cause an employer to 
discriminate against any employee except for non-payment of 
union dues or initiation fees under a “union shop” agreement 
executed pursuant to the Act; (3) to refuse to bargain collectively ; 
(4) to engage in, induce or encourage strikes or a concerted refusal 
to handle or work on goods where an object thereof is a boycott, 
the organisation of employers or self-employed persons in labour 
or employer organisations, to force any other employee to recognise 
a union not certified by the Board, the furtherance of a jurisdictional 
dispute, or a sympathy strike ; (5) to require payment under a “ union 
shop ” agreement authorised by the Act of initiation fees which 
the Board finds excessive or discriminatory ; and (6) to cause or 
attempt to cause an employer to pay or deliver or agree thereto, 
money or other things of value “in the nature of an exaction for 
services which are not performed or not to be performed ”. 


Representation and elections. Under the amended Act, repre- 
sentatives designated or selected for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining by a majority of the employees in a unit appropriate for 
such purposes are the exclusive representatives of all employees 
in such unit for the purpose of collective bargaining in respect 
of all terms and conditions of employment, except that individuals 
may adjust grievances with their employer without the interven- 
tion of the bargaining representative, if the representative is given 
an opportunity to be present, and if the adjustment is not incon- 
sistent with an effective contract. 

In carrying out the purposes of the Act the Board is authorised 
to determine whether the appropriate unit for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining shall be the employer unit, craft unit, plant unit, 
or subdivision thereof, subject to certain statutory limitations. 
(1) “ Professional” and other employees may not be included 
in the same unit unless a majority of the professional employees 
vote for such inclusion. (2) A separate unit of craftsmen must be 
established unless a majority of the employees in the craft unit 
vote against separation. (3) Plant guards may not be included 
in the same unit with other employees and no union may be certified 
as a representative of guards if it admits other than guards to 
membership or is affiliated with any organisation that does. (4) The 
Board may not consider as a controlling factor, in determining a 
unit, the extent to which the employees have organised. 
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The Board is empowered to investigate questions concerning the 
representation of employees to determine the representatives and 
to certify to the parties the names of the designated representatives, 


Jurisdiction. The outside scope of the Act remains the same, that 
is, it applies to all industries engaged in commerce or whose opera- 
tions affect commerce, but large groups of employees previously 
covered are now excluded.? These include (a) supervisors, (b) per- 
sons having the status of independent contractors, (ce) employees 
of wholly State-owned corporations, Federal Reserve Banks, and 
non-profit hospitals, (d) employer associations acting in the interest 
of but not as agents of employers, and (e) employees of any 
other person not within the Act’s definition of “employer ”. More- 
over, the Board may by agreement cede jurisdiction to a State 
authority over industries, with certain exceptions, where the State 
authority is not inconsistent with provisions of the national Act. 


Procedure: (a) Unfair labour practices. Whenever it is charged 
that an unfair labour practice affecting commerce is being engaged 
in, the General Counsel issues a complaint stating the charges and 
fixing a date for hearing the matter, unless such charge relates to an 
unfair labour practice occurring more than six months prior thereto.’ 
Should the charge allege that a labour organisation is engaging in 
certain unfair practices the investigation must be given priority 
over all other types of cases, and if there is reasonable cause to believe 
the charge, the Board must apply for an injunction to restrain the 
practice. 

The person complained of has the right to file anJanswer, to 
appear and to give testimony. -In such proceedings the rules of 
evidence applicable in the Federal courts under the rules of civil 
procedure are controlling. The testimony is reduced to writing. 
The Trial Examiner thereafter files a proposed report together with 
a recommended order and serves such report on the parties. In the 





1 Agricultural labourers are excluded by the original and amended Acts. 
However, the National Labor Relations Board Appropriations Act of 8 July 1947 
(Public Law No. 165, 80th Congress) prohibits use of Board funds “ to organise 
or assist in organising agricultural labourers ”. The term as there defined excludes 
large groups of manual labourers not within the normal concept of “ agricultural 
labourers ”. 

2A further limitation is contained in the Board’s Appropriations Act. This 
Act prohibits the use of Board funds in connection with any complaint case arising 
over an agreement, between an employer and labour organisation, which has been 
in existence three months without charges having been filed, provided that the 
terms of the agreement have been made available to the employees by prescribed 
methods and that the labour organisation is not company-dominated. This pro- 
vision is intended to stop the Board from a belated attack on a contract to hire 
members of a particular union executed at a time when an employer was opening 
new facilities or oy old ones and had not yet engaged the mass of his labour 
force, a contract that predetermined the employers’ representative for collective 
bargaining purposes. e effect is to condone and give legal sanction to a current 
practice after the lapse of three months. 
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absence of exceptions filed thereto within 20 days, it becomes the 
Board’s order. No report of a Trial Examiner may be reviewed by 
any person other than a Board member or his assistant, and no 
Trial Examiner shall consult with the Board in respect of his report 
or exceptions thereto. 

Should exceptions be filed, the Board, after oral argument, 
determines the validity of the alleged unfair labour practices upon 
the basis of the record made at the hearing, the Trial Examiner’s 
report and exceptions thereto. If upon the “ preponderance of the 
testimony ” the Board is of the opinion that any person has engaged 
in such practices, the Board states its findings of fact and issues an 
order requiring such persons to cease and desist from the prohibited 
activity and to take such affirmative action as the Board deems neces- 
sary to correct the violation, including reinstatement of discharged 
employees with or without back pay. 

In issuing such orders the Board’s prior discretion and authority 
is limited in several respects. (1) Back pay may be required from a 
labour organisation or an employer. (2) The same regulations and rules 
must be applied by the Board irrespective of the source of the charge. 
(3) Reinstatement or back pay may not be required where the indi- 
vidual was suspended or discharged for cause. (4) Expressions of 
views, arguments or opinion cannot be considered by the Board as 
evidence unless such expressions contain a threat of reprisal or force, 
or promise of benefit. , 

The Board’s orders are only enforceable after review jand confirm- 
ation by an appropriate Federal court. Not only may the court 
now reverse for technical error arising from failure to follow the formal 
rules of evidence, but the scope of review is broadened. Where 
previously the findings “as to the facts if supported by evidence ” 
were conclusive on the reviewing court, now only findings “ with 
respect to questions of fact ” if supported by “ substantial evidence 
on the record considered as a whole ” are conclusive on the reviewing 
court. 


(b) Representation questions. Whenever a petition has been 
filed by an employee, a group of employees, an individual or a labour 
organisation on behalf of a substantial number of employees request- 
ing certification as the bargaining representative and alleging that 
the employer refuses such recognition, or for decertification of such 
representative, or by an employer alleging that a claim of majority 
representation has been presented, the Board must investigate and 
if it has reasonable cause to believe that a question of representation 
affecting commerce exists, conduct a hearing. If the Board finds on 
the basis of such a hearing that a question of representation exists, 
it must conduct an election by secret ballot. In reaching this decision 
it must apply the same regulations and rules irrespective of the 
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source of the petition or relief sought and may not deny a labour 
organisation a place on the ballot because of a prior order not issued 
in conformity with the amended Act. Successive valid elections may 
not be held within the same unit within a twelve-month period, nor 
may striking employees vote unless they are eligible for reinstate- 
ment. In the event of any election not being decisive, and a further 
election having to be held, the balloting must be between the two 
leading organisations in the prior election. 


(c) Elections for “union shop” agreements. Upon request of 
any certified labour organisation alleging that 30 per cent. of the 
employees in a unit desire to authorise the making of a “ union 
shop ” agreement the Board shall, if no question of representation 
exists, conduct a secret ballot to determine the employees’ desire 
and certify the results to the organisation and to the employers. 
Upon request of 30 per cent. or more of the employees covered by 
such an arrangement, the Board shall conduct a secret ballot on their 
desire to rescind such authorisation. Successive valid elections may 
not be held within a twelve-month period within the same unit. 


(d) Investigations and subpoenas. For the purpose of hearings 
and investigations which are necessary in the exercise of its powers, 
the Board may examine records, administer oaths, hear witnesses 
and receive evidence. Subpoenas must be issued upon the request 
of any party, subject to revocation for cause shown by the person 
subpoenaed within five days after service. In case of contumacy or 
refusal to obey a subpoena, the Board may apply to the appropriate 
district court for an order compelling obedience. 


(e) Union registration, etc. The Board may not proceed in any 
case initiated under the Act by a labour organisation, unless such 
organisation and any affiliated national or international organisation 
have complied with three statutory requirements. Each of such 
organisations must have registered with the Secretary of Labor by 
filing the required documents and reports relating to administrative 
and internal organisation, and financial details. They must show 
that copies of the financial reports have been supplied to each 
member of the organisation. Finally each officer of such organisa- 
tion and of any affiliated national and international organisation 
must have filed affidavits with the Board, executed within a 12-month 
period, stating that such officer is not a member of the Communist 
party or affiliated with such party. 


Effective date of amendments. The amendments, for the most 
part, become effective on 23 August 1947 ; contracts executed prior 
to enactment of the amendments are generally not affected, but ex- 
tensions, renewals and new contracts are subject to the amendments. 
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Restrictions on Strikes and Lockouts. 

Strike, but not lockout, is defined by the Act. As defined, it 
includes any strike or concerted stoppage of work by employees or 
any concerted slow-down or other concerted interruption of opera- 
tions by employees. Strikes are outlawed in some instances while, 
in others, strikes and lockouts are subject to various temporary 
restrictions or penalties. With these exceptions, the right to strike 
is expressly reserved. 


(a) Strikes outlawed. (1) Strikes by Government employees are 
outlawed. Persons engaging in such strikes are subject to immediate 
discharge, loss of civil-service status, and a three-year ban on 
re-employment. 

(2) Also outlawed are strikes or a concerted refusal to handle 
or work on goods where an object is a boycott, the organisation of 
employers or self-employed persons in labour or employer organi- 
sations, to force any other employee to recognise a union not certified 
by the Board, the furtherance of a jurisdictional dispute, or a 
sympathy strike. These strikes are not only unlawful, vesting a cause 
of action for damages in any person injured in his property or business 
thereby, but also unfair labour practices which the Board must seek 
to restrain by injunction. 

(b) Temporary restrictions or penalties. (1) Strikes or lockouts 
(actual or threatened) affecting an entire industry or a substantial 
part thereof may be restrained for a period of 80 days upon applica- 
tion of the Attorney-General. 

(2) Strikes or lockouts in any industry affecting commerce, 
where there is a collective bargaining agreement, engaged in prior 
to the expiration of 60 days’ notice may constitute unfair labour 
practices. 

(3) Strikes or lockouts in breach of contract give rise to a cause 
of action in the Federal courts. 

Political Activity. 

Labour organisations, corporations and their officers are prohi- 
bited from making any contribution or expenditure in connection 
with any election of Federal officers, or primary election, political 
convention or caucus held to select candidates for such offices ; 
candidates, political committees “or other person ” are prohibited 
from accepting contributions prohibited by the Act. Severe penalties 
are provided for violations. 


Joint Congressional Committee. 


A Joint Congressional Committee of 14 members is created to 
observe the administration and operation of the Taft-Hartley Act 
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as well as other existing Federal laws relating to labour relations. 
The Committee is directed to conduct a thorough study and investi- 
gation of the entire field of labour-management relations. Its 
initial report, together with recommendations as to necessary legis- 
lation and such other recommendations as it deems advisable, must 
be made to Congress by 15 March 1948. A final report must be 
made by 2 January 1949. 

To enable the Committee to perform its functions properly, the 
Committee is given broad authority to hold hearings, to examine 
witnesses under oath, to compel the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of relevant evidence. 


CONCLUSION 


In vetoing the Labor-Management Relations Act, President 
Truman sets forth five major tests applied to the measure : 

(1) Would it result in more or less Government intervention in 
the nation’s economic life ? 

The President concluded that the Act would make the Govern- 
ment an unwanted participant at every bargaining table, would 
nullify thousands of; agreements, would superimpose bureaucratic 
procedures on the free’ decision of local employers and employees, 
and would involve the Government in the free processes of the econo- 
mic system to a degree unprecedented in peacetime. 

(2) Would it improve human relations between employers and 
employees ? 

His message stated that the Act would convert the National 
Labor Relations Act from an instrument to protect the right of 
workers to organise and bargain collectively into a maze of pitfalls 
and complex procedures ; that the settlement of differences would 
move from the bargaining table to the courts ; that instead of learning 
to live together, employers and unions were invited to engage in 
costly, time-consuming litigation, embittering both parties, and, as 
a result, the recent progress in labour-management relations would 
be nullified. 

(3) Are the provisions of the Bill workable ? 

His message concluded that the “emergency procedure ” for 
critical nation-wide strikes would require immense effort resulting 
almost inevitably in failure ; that the unique restrictions placed on 





1 The Committee consists of Senator Ball, chairman, poagoenantative Hartley, 


vice-chairman, and the following members : Senators Taft, Smith, Ives, Murray, 
Pepper and Ellender, together with Representatives Landis, Hoffman, McCowen, 
Lesinski, Bordon and Kelley (Congressional Record, 3 July 1947, p. 8398, and 
17 July 1947, p. 9369). 
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the procedure of the National Labor Relations Board would so hinder 
the functioning of the Board that parties to disputes would be driven 
to economic force. 


(4) Is the measure fair in its provisions ? 

The President found that the measure prescribed unequal penal- 
ties for the same offence. Charges against unions would receive 
priority over related charges against employers, and it would dis- 
criminate against workers by arbitrarily penalising them for all 
critical strikes. 

Having concluded that the measure did not meet these four tests, 
the President proceeded, in his message, to point to a large number 
of defects in the measure, some of the most important being : (1) that 
the measure is contrary to the Administrative Procedure Act, 
adopted in 1946 after years of Congressional study, to govern the 
operation of all quasi-judicial agencies including the National Labor 
Relations Board ; (2) that the measure is contrary to the unanimous 
convictions of employer and labour representatives at the National 
Labor-Management Conference in November 1945 that the Govern- 
ment should withdraw from the collective bargaining process, 
leaving the determination of working conditions to the free agreement 
of the parties ; and (3) the measure is contrary to the recommendation 
of the Conference that the Conciliation Service should be strengthened 
within the Department of Labor. 


(5) The final test applied by the President was whether the mea- 
sure would strengthen or weaken American democracy. In connec- 
tion with the consideration of this test, the message stated : 


I have concluded that the Bill is a clear threat to the successful working of our 
democratic society. One of the major lessons of recent world history is that free 
and vital trade unions are a strong bulwark against the growth of totalitarian 
movements... This Bill would go far towards weakening our trade-union movement 
and it would go far towards destroying our national unity. By raising barriers 
between labour and management and by injecting political considerations into 
normal economic decision, it would invite them to gain their ends through direct 
political action. I think that it would be exceedingly dangerous to our country to 
develop a class basis for political action... Anything which weakens our economy 
or weakens the unity of our people—as I am thoroughly convinced this Bill would 
do—I cannot approve. 


In the face of these warnings, Congress enacted the measure into 
law by overriding the President’s veto. The effect of this action will 
not be widely apparent for many months. A preliminary account of 
the operation of the Taft-Hartley Act will be available in March 1948 
in the report to Congress of the Joint Committee created by the Act. 
However, the real test of this law will come later in 1948 when the 
working conditions of nearly 15 million workers, and particularly 
those in the basic industries, at present governed by freely negotiated 
collective-bargaining agreements must be redetermined under the 
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provisions of the new Act. Nor can the validity of many provisions of 
the new Act be accepted until they have been measured by the 
Supreme Court against the Constitution of the United States and 
found to be within the scope of that instrument. 

Certain observations may be made in the meantime. Over a 
period of at least 70 years, trade union organisations have made a 
sustained effort for protective and beneficial legislation enabling 
them to represent effectively the interests of their members and of 
workers generally. The necessity and wisdom of such organisation is 
not open to question and indeed has been recognised by every 
commission investigating the causes of industrial unrest. Nor is its 
contribution to other phases of the nation’s development to be 
denied. During this period of trade union development, under 
Governmental protection and encouragement, the industrial, social 
and economic advances made throughout the United States have 
been unprecedented in the annals of history. It is improbable 
therefore that trade unions will acquiesce in a measure substantially 
nullifying the gains made during this period without exhausting 
every legal means and, if necessary, their economic strength. Whether 
or not the Taft-Hartley Act can operate or survive as an effective 
labour-management instrumentality in the United States remains 
to be seen. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Employment of Women in Switzerland 


The importance of women’s work in the post-war period was reo- 
ognised in the Employment (Transition from War to Peace) Recom- 
mendation adopted by the 26th Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence (Philadelphia, 1944), and suggestions were made in the Recom- 
mendation for the redistribution of women workers in the peace economy. 
Recent articles in the Review } have indicated that many Governments 
are attaching great importance to the role of women workers in the 
national economy, and are realising that, in the words of the Phila- 
delphia Recommendation, “the employment of women in industries 
and occupations in which large numbers of women have traditionally 
been employed should be facilitated by action to raise the relative status 
of these industries and occupations and to improve conditions of work 
and methods of placement therein ”.2 A note on the recommendations 
of the meeting of experts from the I.L.0. Correspondence Committee 
on Women’s Work (Montreal, 1946) concerning principles to be 
applied in the employment of women has yey Be ag: in these 
pages.* The report, summarised below, of the Women’s Committee 
set up in January 1945 by the Swiss Women’s Secretariat to study 
the question of employment opportunities for women workers, discusses 
the application of some of these principles to the employment of women 
in Switzerland. 


Principles to be applied in the Employment of Women 


The first and foremost claim of Swiss women, according to the 
report, is that whenever the level of employment falls below normal, 
the principle should be upheld of equal rights for women ; thus, 
women should not only take part on an equal footing with men in 
the formulation of measures to develop employment, but should 
also be entitled to an equal share in the benefits of such measures. 
Women’s work should enjoy certain guarantees ; free access on an 
equal footing with men to all occupations, according to ability and 





1 Notably, “ Post-War Manpower Problems in Europe”, Vol. LV, No. 6, 
June 1947, pp. 485-511 ; “ Employment of Women in France ”, ibid., pp. 549-555 ; 
and “Home Aides Services”, Vol. LVI, No. 1, July 1947, pp. 39-46. 
am LL.O. Official Bulletin, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, 1 June 1944, p. 72; see also 

The Twenty-Sixth Session of the International Labour Conference”, Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, pp. 1-39. 


* Idem, Vol. LIV, Nos. 3-4, Sept.-Oct. 1946, p. 201. 
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personal inclinations; free access to vocational training; equal 
remuneration to men and women for equal or equivalent work ; 
equality of opportunity in the employment market, particularly 
as regards measures for vocational retraining; no discrimination 
against women in periods of unemployment; the abolition of 
restrictive practices against married women in the employment 
market, and the promotion of all possible measures to allow the 
married woman to devote herself to her family ; encouragement 
of the employment of women in occupations especially suited to 
women by measures to improve and extend vocational training 
facilities and to improve conditions of work ; the development of 
women’s occupational organisations and the promotion of women’s 
groups within trade unions comprising workers of both sexes. 


Present Employment of Women 


The number of women gainfully employed in Switzerland at 
present represents nearly a third of the whole working population ; 
women are distributed among the main vocational groups as follows : 


Agriculture (women in charge of undertakings and domestic servants) 33,500 
Industry and arts and crafts (including 30,300 in textiles and 33,500 
in clothing) 129,300 
Commerce, banking, insurance and administration (including 38,000 
shop assistants) 
Hotel industry (manageresses, cooks, waitresses and chambermaids ). 
Nursing (sickness, mental, midwifery and care of children) 
Teaching (mistresses in primary, secondary and vocational schools and 
kindergartens) 
Domestic service (housekeepers and housemaids, including at least a 
proportion of servants working in agricultural households) . . . 


At present nearly all these groups are suffering from a shortage 
of workers ; but if a slump occurs there is no doubt that women 
employed in industry, handicrafts and commerce generally will be 
the first to suffer the effects of a reduced level of employment. 
In domestic service, agriculture, nursing and the hotel industry, 
on the other hand, the shortage of workers is due to fundamental 
causes, and these branches will almost certainly be able to absorb 
a large proportion of the women workers coming onto the labour 
market during the next few years. 


Occupations that can absorb Women Workers 


The report surveys the absorptive capacities of the various 
branches of industry which are suffering from a persistent shortage 
of labour. 


Domestic Service. 


Domestic service, which is hardly, if at all, affected by employ- 
ment slumps, can absorb a large number of workers. Up to a certain 
age-limit, which tends however to be rather low, women can easily 
adapt themselves to this kind of work, which is more or less familiar 
to every woman. At the present moment the number of vacancies 
in domestic service is several times greater than the number of 
women seeking employment. 
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Agriculture. 

The marked shortage of domestic staff in this branch goes back 
to before the war, and there is no doubt that the abolition of com- 
pulsory labour service will make it more acute than ever. It is, 
therefore, to be supposed that domestic service in rural households 
will be able to absorb an almost unlimited number of young women. 


Nursing. 

Recruitment of nurses has shown no progress during the last few 
years, though the number of vacancies has increased very largely. 
An economic crisis is hardly likely to cause unemployment in this 
field, since improvement in working conditions at present being 
asked for, especially in regard to a reduction in working hours, and 
the necessity for extending specialisation and thus creating new 
appointments, will make it possible to absorb whatever nursing 
staff becomes available in the future. It would probably be possible 
to train 200 more nurses each year than at present, merely to satisfy 
current needs. 


Overstaffed Occupations 


Though social work, teaching, and university appointments are 
in little danger of being seriously affected by an economic crisis, 
these branches do not offer any great measure of employment 
opportunity for women wishing to change their jobs, since the 
number of posts is small and they demand special and extensive 
training. The same is true of handicrafts ; in this branch of industry 
the present labour force is insufficient to carry out all orders, but 


vocational retraining is hampered by Federal regulations concerning 
the length of apprenticeship and the fact that only workers who 
— been through a normal apprenticeship are considered as qualified 
workers. 

The Committee concludes that the best way of avoiding unemploy- 
ment in women’s occupations lies in a judicious distribution of 
available workers between the different branches. To achieve this, 
improvements must be made in vocational training for girls and in 
the women’s sections of the employment exchanges. 


Development of Employment Opportunities 


The Committee insists on the principle that any person who has 
learnt a trade must be allowed to continue with it, and that vocational 
retraining should only be thought of as a last resort: this should 
be the guiding principle in the development of employment opportun- 
ities. Furthermore, in order to keep retraining schemes. in step 
with changes in the employment market, the system of women’s 
placement should be improved and placed under a more centralised 
agency ; also, means must be considered for establishing complete 
and accurate statistics. The main proposals put forward for develop- 
ing employment possibilities in the different groups of occupations 
are as follows. 


Handicrafts. 
A first step to avoiding unemployment in handicrafts would be 
to spread demand more evenly over the year. Shorter working hours 
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and longer holidays are also advocated. Furthermore, public author- 
ities might subsidise clothes-mending work, in order to help women 
working in agriculture, and also the “ make-do and mend ” work- 
rooms in the towns; they might also make grants towards the 
provision of courses for women wishing to complete their vocational 
training or to specialise in some particular work. 


Industry. 


In order to maintain a high level of employment in industry, 
undertakings should take measures such as the reduction of the 
working day, the introduction of the 5-day week, and the under- 
taking of repair and cleaning work. The establishment of new 
industries would also open up new employment opportunities. 
Consideration should be given to the reabsorption into occupations 
suited to their tastes and abilities of women made redundant by 
rationalisation of working methods. Vocational retraining and 
further instruction should be the responsibility of the State. Above 
all, it is essential to see that workers are rationally distributed 
among the various sectors of industry. 


Commerce. 


There are many secondary jobs which might be carried out by 
clerical staff, both men and women, during periods of under-employ- 
ment ; these include the introduction and development of statistics, 
and classification and checking in public services, libraries, museums 
and so on. The most urgent need, however, is for measures to 
ensure a better distribution of work between male and female staff : 
namely, to do away with overtime, and to introduce the 44-hour 
week ; and to send back to their original trade, or to retrain, men 
and women who entered commerce at the peak of its economic 
prosperity ; to lower the retiring age ; and, when it becomes necessary 
to reduce staff, to start by discharging the newcomers to the trade 
and the young people, who will be able to change their trade more 
easily than older employees. 


Social Work. 

Unemployment in social work will never be due to a lack of 
work to be done, but only to inadequate financial resources. The 
problem is therefore to assure adequate public and private funds for 
this work. It may be that social work will, if necessary, be able 
to absorb a considerable number of women with university or 
commercial training. 


Teaching. 

Since the birth-rate is rising rapidly there seems to be little 
probability of unemployment in teaching, especially since there is 
at present a shortage of women teachers in a number of cantons. 
The building of new schools would open up employment opportun- 
ities by cog | a reduction in the number of pupils per class and 
the formation of new classes ; and it would also be desirable to give 
leave of absence to the more promising teachers, for longer or shorter 
periods, so that they might continue their studies. 
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University Graduates’ Occupations. 

The groups in the most precarious position among women 
graduates are journalists, editors, proof readers, librarians, secretaries, 
young secondary-school mistresses and university women taking 
up scientific work. A fairly complex schedule of employment 
opportunities is therefore called for, comprising all these various 
specialised occupations. 


Possibilities opened up by Vocational Retraining 


After emphasising that vocational retraining is a human problem 
which must be solved on an individual basis, the report discusses 
measures for the different groups of occupations. 


Domestic Service. 


In order to obtain trained domestic workers, recourse should be 
had to (a) information and propaganda ; (b) instruction in house- 
hold duties; (c) placement and supervision. Lectures should be 
given in industrial undertakings, and applicants should be given 
a test in order to obtain an idea of their abilities. Where training 
is considered necessary, resident courses should be instituted. 
Placement would be entrusted to the women’s sections of the labour 
exchanges, public employment agencies or services specially set 
up for this purpose ; a woman’s first situation should be chosen with 
particular care, in order to avoid disappointments on either side 
which might compromise the whole campaign to encourage domestic 
service. Furthermore, domestic service as a whole should be 
rehabilitated and working conditions improved, in order to attract 
young women at present working in industry. 


Domestic Service in Agriculture. 

The Committee declares its opposition to the continuation of 
compulsory service of young persons as a means of overcoming the 
shortage of domestic workers in agriculture. Since it is difficult to 
inspire an interest in agriculture in girls who do not come from 
peasant families, it is particularly important to encourage those 
living in the country to remain there after they leave school. With 
effective propaganda and information, young women of peasant 
origin could certainly be found in industrial undertakings and 
handicrafts who would be willing to take up training or retraining 
courses to enable them to help with domestic duties in agricultural 
homesteads. In opening up this field of employment opportunities, 
services might be developed to help women working in the country 
(mending services and child-minding, especially at harvest time). 
This should not be hard to organise, since many women from all 
walks of life would be willing to help a peasant family for a month 
or two, though they might not wish to take up permanent work in 
agriculture. - 


Nursing. 

_ It would be possible to train young women from overstaffed 
industries as nurses ; that is, as many of them as have the inclination 
and ability. Although it is impossible to consider a reduction in the 
length of the probation period, an attempt should be made to reduce 
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the costs of training or even to make it free, either for all candidates 
or for those of limited means. Furthermore, there are many kinds 
of work in the nursing line which could be done by persons without 
nursing training, and such work (e.g., cleaning, fetching and carry- 
ing, office work, answering the telephone and minding children) 
might perhaps be reserved for untrained workers. 


Hotel Industry. 


The hotel industry can absorb a large number of persons trained 
outside the industry: dressmakers in the linen department, for 
example, or clerical workers as hotel receptionists, and so on. (The 
subordinate staff in the kitchens, etc., is generally;trained in the hotel 
itself.) If necessary, it might be possible to organise short retraining 
courses, and the personnel so trained could be guaranteed remuner- 


ative posts. 


Home Work. 


Home work gives employment to some 50,000 persons in Switzer- 
land ; they constitute a reserve on which industry can draw in periods 
of prosperity, but are the first to be affected by a decline in trade. 
Although many workers in industry attempt to find employment 
opportunities at home when they find themselves without work, 
home work cannot be counted on to reduce unemployment to any 
large extent. Nevertheless, the Committee recommends the author- 
ities to study this question so that the competent authorities can take 
measures to develop employment opportunities to the greatest 
possible extent at the first signs of a slump. 


The Committee emphasises that in general vocational retraining 
measures will not achieve success unless the new employment is 
reasonably attractive, but that the occupations capable of absorbing 
workers are, in most cases, distinguished by unsatisfactory labour 
conditions, this being indeed the cause of the shortage from which 
they suffer. 


Financing of Vocational Retraining 


The Committee considers that women who take vocational 
retraining courses should not have to bear the cost. Retraining should 
be effected through free residential courses, or external courses with 
subsistence allowances. If the persons concerned are insured against 
unemployment, their insurance benefits might be used to cover 
the cost of residential courses; the community should assume 
responsibility for women with families to support, without calling 
upon public assistance. Women who have completed their retraining 
might be required to work for a specified period in the trade con- 
cerned. In addition to retraining by short courses financed by the 
Confederation and the cantons, consideration should be given to 
financing relatively lengthy training for certain occupations, such 
as handicrafts, nursing, social work, domestic service, and so on: 
the Committee recommends that student scholarships should be 
instituted for this purpose and that the cantons should make con- 
ditions sufficiently elastic to allow advantage to be taken of them 
by apprentices of over 20 years of age. 
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Proposals for improving Working Conditions 


Domestic Service. 
All measures to improve conditions in domestic service should be 
based on the following two principles : . 


(a) householders must offer working conditions good enough to 
attract girls and to encourage them to take up domestic service ; 


(b) domestic servants, by their ability and their conduct, should 
do their best to make their calling thought of more highly. 


As regards the first point there are today, in more than one canton, 
standard contracts of employment for domestic service ; but the 
guaranteed conditions of work and spare time still lag far behind 
those offered in large-scale undertakings doing domestic work, or the 
conditions which are shortly to be enforced in the nursing services. 
The Committee therefore insists on the necessity of educating 
householders, through consultation and information services for 
example, so that standard contracts of employment and other 
statutory provisions should not remain a dead letter. In the case 
of older domestic servants, facilities should be provided to allow 
them to become the owners of their own homes ; though, in any case, 
Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance will allow them to face 
the future more confidently. 

With respect to the second point, vocational training offers the 
best means of achieving higher standards of ability and conduct 
among domestic servants. It would, therefore, be desirable to 
maintain and encourage elementary training courses for domestic 
service by means of official subsidies, with obligation on the part 
of those taking the courses to work for at least one year in domestic 
service. The taking of such courses should be optional, but domestic 
science training should be vigorously promoted and young domestic 
workers should be given opportunities to complete their training. 
Attention should also be given to the organisation of spare-time 
activities ; and this might lead domestic servants to the idea of 
setting up an occupational organisation. 


Agriculture. 


In agriculture, conditions of work should be improved by reducing 
the length of the working day and by fixing higher wage scales for 
payment in cash ; and, in addition, the training of women working 
in agriculture should be encouraged by giving them time for rest, 
self-improvement and study. 


The Hotel Industry. 


Accommodation, food and hours of work leave much to be 
desired in the hotel industry, though conditions are improving. 
The Committee recommends that the activities of unofficial employ- 
ment agencies should be supervised and that the labour exchanges 
and workers’ organisations should have greater influence on employ- 
érs for the improvement of working conditions. The Committee 
considers that the tipping system should be abolished and fixed 
wages established so as to put an end to the many abuses which, 
up to the present, no efforts have been able to sweep away. 


4 
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Handicrafts. 

At the moment few girls are attracted to work at handicrafts, 
partly because they earn almost nothing during their apprenticeship, 
but more particularly because wages are inadequate to support a 
young woman earning her own living. Fortunately, there seems to 
be some prospect of improvement in this line, as a collective agree- 
ment has already been drawn up. 


Nursing. 

In order to improve working conditions in this field, a “ standard 
contract of employment for nurses and male nurses working in 
hospitals or other establishments ” is at present being formulated. 
As regards privately engaged or district nurses, a campaign for 
improvements in conditions of work has been undertaken by profes- 
sional associations on the basis of regulations at present in force. 
It is essential, however, that the cantons should make the necessary 
grants to ensure rapid improvement in every direction, since, without 
such improvement it will hardly be possible to recruit a sufficient 
number of girls for nursing. 


Home Work. 

A more general application of Federal legislation on home work 
should be enforced, since at present the legislation is not everywhere 
observed. As women working at home are often deficient in skill, 
it seems essential to give them every possible facility for training. 
In order to permit them to secure good working tools without 
becoming dependent on their employers, the possibility might be 


considered of subsidising the purchase of machines through public 
or private funds. In addition, the labour exchanges, public institu- 
tions and women’s associations should attach greater importance 
to the distribution of outside work on behalf of industrial employers, 
especially in less accessible regions. 


Establishment of Hostels for Working Women 


The Committee also examined the question of setting up hostels 
for working women who are not able to live with their families, 
and recommended a careful study of this question, since it is an 
important factor in the development of employment opportunities. 
Plans and schemes for hostels of this kind should be drawn up, 
and in putting them into effect it would no doubt be possible to 
secure the assistance of industrial employers and public authorities. 


The Committee concludes by emphasising that though the time 
for developing employment opportunities has not yet arrived, the 
Committee will nevertheless continue to study the problems dis- 
cussed above, and is ready to place its services at the disposal of 
= Federal and cantonal authorities for the preparation of practical 
schemes. 





1 Bulletin d’information du délégué aux possibilités de travail, Nos. 5 and 6, 
Nov. and Dec. 1946. as 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 


APPLICATION OF CONVENTIONS 


A note on the report published by the Office on the application 
of international labour Conventions, the sixth item on the agenda 
of the 30th Session of the International Labour Conference (Geneva, 
June 1947) appears in the “ Bibliography ” section. 


REPORTS CONCERNING INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES 


Further reports have been published by the Office for the meetings 
of the I1.L.0. Industrial Committees. They include three reports 
prepared for the second session of the Iron and Steel Committee 
(Stockholm, August 1947) and two reports for the second session 
of the Metal Trades Committee (Stockholm, September 1947). 
The reports of the first sessions of these committees have also been 
published. Notes on the reports appear in the “ Bibliography ” 
section. 

YeEArR-Boox oF Lasour STATISTICS, 1945-46 


The Office has recently published the ninth issue of this Year 
Book. A note is given in the “ Bibliography ” section. 


LEGISLATIVE SERIES 


The instalment of the Legislative Series for March-April 1947 
has been published. 


This instalment contains reprints and translations of legislation enacted in 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, India, Ireland, Kenya, Luxembourg, Sweden and the 
United States of America. 

The texts published include the consolidation of the Indian Factories Act, 
the Indian Act respecting trade unions, the Irish Act respecting industrial relations, 
and amendments of the United States of America Social Security Act. 





* See below, p. 244. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


NEW INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ACT IN INDIA 


On 1 April 1947, the Industrial Disputes Act of 1947 became 
effective for the whole of British India, repealing the earlier Trade 
Disputes Act.} 


Certain defects in the latter Act had been made apparent by the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Labour in India*, which had, inter alia, emphasised 
the need for extending conciliation facilities and the utility of works committees. 
During a journey in Middle Asia in the winter of 1937-1938 Mr. Harold Butler, 
former Director of the International Labour Office, had noted the growing tendency 
in India to take conciliatory action through qualified officers, observing, however, 
that “ all these various expedients help to canalise and settle industrial disputes, 
but they are likely to be of periodical occurrence until a strong trade union move- 
ment imbued with a professional spirit has been developed, and collective bargain- 
ing established on a solid foundation ”.* 

Since the second World War, the reform of the Trade Disputes Act has been 
the subject of consideration by the Tripartite Labour Organisation formed in 
October 1942, which has as one of its purposes the establishment of procedure 
for the settlement of industrial disputes.‘ 

The new Act provides conciliation and arbitration machinery. Settlements 
reached through conciliation procedures and arbitration awards are declared to 
be binding. Strikes and lockouts are prohibited pending conciliation or arbitration 
procedures. 


Scope of the Act. 

The Act applies to all industries in the whole of British India. This includes 
any business, trade, undertaking, manufacture or calling of employers, as well 
as any calling, service, employment, handicraft or industrial occupation or associa- 
tion of workmen. Persons employed in the naval, military or air service of the 
Crown are excluded. 


Procedure for Settlement of Disputes. 


In order to prevent or settle industrial disputes, the Government is empowered 
to set up works committees, appoint conciliation officers, and constitute boards 
of conciliation, courts of enquiry and industrial tribunals. Any disputes existing 
or apprehended may be referred to a board, court or tribunal by the Government 
on its own motion. Such reference must be made on the application of the parties, 
either jointly, or separately if the applicants represent a majority of each party. 
Authorities established under the Act are granted necessary powers to make 
investigations, summon witnesses, administer oaths and to require the production 
of documents or other relevant evidence. Parties appearing before the authorities 
may be represented by their officials, but may not use legal counsel, except in 

proceedings before a court or tribunal. 





? Cf. 1.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1929, Ind. 1. 

2 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
Cmd. 3883, 1931), pp. 338-348. 

* 1.L.0. Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 29: Problems of Industry in the East, by Harold 
ButTLer (Geneva, 1938), p. 20. 

* Cf. International Eben Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, pp. 1-21, “‘ The Institution 
S a —— Labour Organisation in India. The Influence of the I.L.O. i ; Idem, Vol. LI, 

Mar. 1945, p. 356 ; Idem, Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, ~~ 1946, pp. 349-363, “ Wartime 

Socchanaass in Trade Union Organisation in India” 
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Works commitices. Works committees may be required by the Government in 
any industrial establishment employing 100 or more workers, for the purpose of 
promoting and maintaining good employer-worker relations and of composing 
material differences of opinion in respect thereto. Such committees are composed 
of equal numbers of representatives of employers and workers, the latter being 
chosen from the workmen in consultation with their trade unions, if any, registered 
under the Indian Trade Unions Act of 1926.1 


Conciliation officers. Conciliation officers may be appointed by the Government 
for any area or industry on a permanent or temporary basis for the purpose of 
investigating all matters affecting the merits of disputes and seeking a settlement 
thereof. Where a dispute is settled, a written report containing the terms of settle- 
ment is filed with the appropriate authority. If no settlement is reached within 
14 days, the officer must file a report showing the circumstances giving rise to the 
dispute, settlement efforts made and the reasons why, in his opinion, such efforts 
failed. The dispute may then be referred to a board, court, or tribunal. 


Boards of conciliation. Boards of conciliation appointed ad hoc are composed 
of a chairman, who is an independent person, and two or four members appointed 
in equal numbers on the recommendations of the parties. Such boards have the 
function of investigating disputes referred to them and endeavouring to effect 
a settlement. Where a settlement is reached, the terms are incorporated in a 
memorandum and filed with the appropriate authority. If it is unable to effect a 
settlement, the board files a report, similar to that of a conciliation officer, but in 
addition includes recommendations for the determination of the dispute. 


Courts of enquiry. Courts of enquiry, composed of one or more independent 
persons, may be constituted by the Government for enquiry into any matter 
appearing to be connected with, or relevant to, an industrial dispute. The court 
must report to the Government on the matters referred to it within a specified 
period, usually six months. 


Industrial tribunals. Industrial tribunals composed of such number of members 
as the Government desires may be constituted by the Government for the adjudi- 
cation of industrial disputes. Each member must be an independent person with 
specified qualifications. Disputes may be referred to the tribunal by the Govern- 
ment on its own motion, but must be referred to such tribunal on application of 
the parties jointly or separately under certain conditions. When a dispute is referred 
to it, the tribunal must hold its proceedings expeditiously and submit its award 
to the Government as soon as practicable. 


Agreements and Awards. 


Agreements reached during the course of conciliation proceedings are binding 
on both sides for a period agreed upon by the parties or, in the absence of agree- 
ment, for six months, and thereafter are subject to two months’ notice of termin- 
ation. Similarly, when a tribunal has submitted its award, the Government, by 
order, must declare the award binding. Where the Government is a party to the 
proceeding, the award must usually be approved by the appropriate legislative 
assembly. Agreements and awards of this nature are binding not only on all parties 
to the dispute, but also on the employers’ successors, and all present or future 
employees of the establishment, although they were not parties to such dispute. 


Strikes and Lockouts. 


Strikes in breach of contract and lockouts in industries generally are prohibited, 
pending conciliation and arbitration proceedings and for fixed periods thereafter, 
or during any period in which a settlement or award is in operation. The continuance 
of an existing strike or lockout may be prohibited by order of the Government 
on the dispute being referred to a board or tribunal. Conditions of employment 





* Cf. LL.O.: Legislative Series, 1926, Ind. I. 
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of persons concerned in a dispute may not be altered to their prejudice pending 
P’ ings under the Act, nor may a person refusing to participate in an illegal 
strike or lockout be subjected to discriminatory action by his union for such refusal. 


Public utility services are accorded special treatment. Strikes in breach of 
contracts by employees of public utility services are illegal if called in the absence 
of 14 days’ notice, given within the 6 weeks preceding the strike, or if called prior 
to the expiration of the date fixed in such notice. Lockouts are likewise illegal 
if declared by an employer carrying on a public utility service, in the absence of 
such notice or if engaged in prior to the expiration of such notice. In addition, an 
employer must advise the Government within 5 days of receiving or issuing notices 
pertaining to strikes or lockouts in public utility services. 

“ Public utility services ” are defined by the Act to include : 

(a) any railway, postal, telegraph, or telephone service, industries which 
supply power, light or water to the public ; any system of public conservancy or 
sanitation ; 

(b) any section of an industrial establishment on the working of which the 
safety of the establishment or the workmen employed therein depends ; and 

(c) any of the following industries which may in the discretion of the Govern- 
ment, if public emergency or interest requires, be declared public utility services 
for specified periods : coal, cotton textile, foodstuffs, iron and steel, air transport 
for the carriage of passengers or goods. 


Penalties. 

The Act provides penalties for illegal strikes and lockouts, the instigation or 
support thereof, the breach of binding settlements or awards, the disclosure of 
confidential information and other offences. Liability for offences committed 
by companies, corporations, etc., under the Act is extended to every responsible 
official. 


EMPLOYMENT 


RESETTLEMENT AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN INDIA 


DEMOBILISATION AND RESETTLEMENT OF Ex-SERVICEMEN 


Information concerning demobilisation and the progress made 
in the resettlement and employment of ex-servicemen and dis- 
charged war workers in India, is summarised below.* 


Demobilisation from the Armed Forces and from Industry. 

The total personnel released from the Armed Forces in India by the end of 
1946 was stated to be 1,252,765, of which 1,215,137 had been demobilised from 
the Army and 18,208 from the Navy.* 





2 Gazette of India, 17 Mar. 1947, Extraordinary. 

* For the latest previous note on the subject see International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, 
Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, p. 92. 

* Hindustan Times (Delhi), 8 Feb. 1947. 
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During the period September 1945 to November 1946, 821,000 persons (adminis- 
trative and supervisory personnel, 26,850; skilled and semi-skilled, 180,510 ; 
unskilled, 570,130 and clerical personnel, 43,510) were discharged from the various 
departments and undertakings of the Government of India. During the same period 
254,000 persons were engaged.! 

Returns received from 224 undertakings showed that from September 1945 to 
November 1946, 84,360 workers had been discharged and 75,702 engaged. 


Central Employment Advisory Committee. 


The Central Employment Advisory Committee, consisting of representatives 
of Central and provincial Governments and of employers’ and workers’ organis- 
ations, was appointed in November 1946 to advise the Directorate-General of Resettle- 
ment and Employment concerning the resettlement and employment of demobilised 
personnel and discharged war-workers and the training of ex-service personnel. 
The Committee held its first meeting on 25 January 1947 and appointed five 
subcommittees to deal with the various aspects of the resettlement organisation.* 


Employment and Resettlement Information. 

Employmen t offices. Statistics from employment offices, which numbered 68 
at the end of 1946, show that during July 1946, besides 142,507 registrations of 
applicants for employment carried over from the previous month, there were 
58,192 further registrations and 8,095 placements. Comparable figures for December 
1946 are : 270,265, 47,259, and 10,570. The number of vacancies outstanding at 
the end of July was 100,276 including 52,802 railway vacancies reserved to cover 
the entire period of demobilisation ; comparable figures for December 1946 are 
90,917 and 51,152. 


Employment information bureaux. By the end of 1946, the number of employ- 
ment information bureaux, under the regional employment offices, in British 
India (excluding 79 sub-information bureaux in Madras) was 164 (Bengal, 43 ; 
Bihar, 10 ; Central Provinces and Berar, 19 ; Madras, 21 ; Orissa, 9 ; Punjab, 22 ; 
and United Provinces, 40). 

Employment offices in Indian States. During the period July-December 1946 
employment offices were opened in each of the following states : Alwar, Bharatpur, 
Bhopal, Bikaner, Cochin, Gwalior, Hyderabad, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Kolhapur and 
the Deccan States, Mewar, Travancore, Mysore, Mandi, Patiala and Rampur. 
The States which did not contemplate opening employment offices were linked 
up with the nearest employment office in British India. 


Medical employment bureaux. Taking all medical, nursing and auxiliary 
personnel together, up to 28 February 1947 a total of 5,307 persons applied to 
the provincial and State medical employment bureaux for resettlement assistance. 
Of these, 1,192 were placed in employment.* 


Resettlement advice service. Sixty resettlement advice offices, initially started 
for a period of one year, will virtually cease to function from April 1947. Up to 
December 1946, the advice officers had interviewed 663,335 ex-servicemen. The 
staff of the service consisted of 471 officers.‘ 


Resettlement and retraining of ex-Bevin boys. The Director-General of Resettle- 
ment and the Director-General of Civil Aviation have started to operate jointly 
a new scheme for the resettlement of ex-Bevin trainees and ex-R.1.A.F. (Royal 
Indian Air Force) personnel in air-operating companies as mechanics or apprentices 
for mechanics or ground engineers. Information is being collected from the air- 
operating companies and flying clubs with this end in view.® 





? DIRECTORATE-GENERAL OF RESETTLEMENT AND EMPLOYMENT: Progress Report jor 
the Period 1 July to 31 December 1946, p. 7. Information for this note unless otherwise speci- 
fied is taken from the Progress Report. 

* Times of India (Bombay), 30 Jan. 1947. 

* The Statesman (Delhi), 9 Apr. 1947. 

* Times of India (Bombay), 8 Feb. 1947. 

* Hindustan Times (Delhi), 22 Mar. 1947. 
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Directorate of Training. 

With a view to ensuring better co-ordination of all training schemes of the 
Directorate-General of Resettlement and Employment, it was decided to combine 
under a common Directorate of Training the schemes for the technical and 
vocational training of demobilised services personnel, the scheme for the rehabili- 
tation and resettlement of disabled services personnel and the scheme for the 
vocational training of ex-servicemen.* 


Technical training. Up to 28 December 1946, trade testing officers had inter- 
viewed 135,380 ex-servicemen at the demobilisation centres. Of these, 57,139 
were recommended for technical training and 18,747 were placed in training 
centres. The total number of ex-servicemen under training at the end of 1946 
was 4,982. 

The Central Government has almost completed the arrangements for the 
training of about 69,000 ex-servicemen during 1947 ; about 30,000 of these will 
be trained in engineering trades and the remaining 39,000 in non-engineering 
trades including agricultural occupations.’ 


Vocational training for ex-servicemen and women. In October 1946, it was 
decided that, to begin with, facilities for vocational training should be provided 
for 10,000 persons only. Of these, 1,500 were to be trained in the Central Govern- 
ment’s training centres and the remainder in the provincial, State or private 
institutions. 

A stipend of 10 rupees per month per person, together with a board and lodging 
allowance of 20 rupees per month, was granted to 150 ex-servicemen undergoing 
training at the Provincial Co-operative Union, Lucknow, as co-operative super- 
visors. 

Up to the end of 1946, applications for training had been received from 405 
ex-servicewomen. Of these, 61 were posted for training in October, 59 in November 
and 77 in December. In July, His Excellency the Viceroy allotted a grant of 
400,000 rupees from his War Purposes Fund towards the cost of providing extra 
amenities for ex-servicewomen. 


Rehabilitation and training of disabled servicemen. The total number of disabled 
servicemen interviewed by the officers of the Labour Department up to 14 Decem- 
ber 1946 at Services Convalescent Rehabilitation Centres was 8,773. Of these, 
3,953 were recommended for admission to the training centres and 2,488 for direct 
employment, while 2,332 did not require any assistance. 

Up to the end of 1946, six training centres, with a total capacity of 2,260, had 
been opened for the disabled in different parts of India; a total of 1,704 ex- 
servicemen were receiving training at the end of the year in the different centres. 

In September 1946, grants of 250,000 and 9,000 rupees were secured from the 
Central Joint War Committee of the Indian Red Cross and the St. John War 
Organisation respectively for the purchase of physio-therapic and recreational 
equipment for the training centres and the supply of tools for the establishment 
of the ex-servicemen in small village workshops after their training. 


Post-War PLANS AND RESETTLEMENT SCHEMES 


Information concerning various post-war plans calculated to 
absorb a number of ex-service personnel and discharged war work- 
ers, and resettlement schemes exclusively for their benefit, is sum- 
marised below. 


Assam. 
Among the various interim plans sanctioned by the Government during 1946 
were a road development plan estimated to cost 6.3 million rupees and a scheme 





1 Cf. International Labour Conference, Thirtieth Session, Geneva, 1947, Report V (1): 
Employment Service Organisation (1.L.0., Montreal, 1946), pp. 294-97. 
* Times of India (Bombay), 30 Jan. 1947. 
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to construct buildings for markets. The Secretary of the Assam P.W.D. issued 
instructions to give preferential treatment to ex-servicemen in the recruitment 
of labour for the construction schemes. 


Bombay. 

The Government of Bombay announced its five-year plan, estimated to cost 
866 million rupees, in November 1946. It is evolving plans, with the collaboration 
of the Regional Director of Resettlement and Employment, to be financed out 
of the Post-War Services Reconstruction Fund. The fund will be utilised for 
scholarships, health vans, co-operative farms, rest houses, and interest-free loans 
to ex-servicemen for the purchase of implements and other equipment necessary 
for resettlement. 


Central Provinces and Berar. 


The Government has evolved a number of land colonisation schemes for ex- 
servicemen. It plans to resettle ex-servicemen on kabil kasht (cultivable) Government 
land in each district. Instructions have been issued to the Deputy Commissioners 
in the province to gather particulars of such land and to proceed with its allotment 
to ex-servicemen to the extent of 12 to 20 acres each, varying according to the 
productivity of the soil. 


Madras. 

Of the 12 co-operative factories for ex-servicemen in the province registered 
up to the end of November 1946, four were operating and the remainder were 
expected to operate soon. Proposals made by the Regional Director of Resettle- 
ment for the establishment of small-scale and cottage industrial co-operatives, 
estimated to provide employment for 140,000 ex-servicemen, were awaiting the 
Government’s approval. The Government had sanctioned a scheme for the form- 
ation of 20 motor transport co-operative societies, which were expected to absorb 
about 5,000 ex-service drivers’, and had also approved plans for a tailoring co-oper- 
ative society and a number of rice-milling co-operative societies. Under its land 
colonisation schemes, 11 co-operative societies were functioning at the end of 
November 1946. 

A co-operative metal works was operating at Tanjore. Its membership was 
open to all ex-servicemen with a minimum of 6 months’ service in units or training 
in any metal trades under the Government of India technical training scheme.’ 

The Government established 10 regional co-operative radio sales and service 
societies in November 1946. 


Education of ex-servicemen’s children. The Government of India has allotted 
a sum of 18.6 million rupees for the provision of educational facilities for the 
children of ex-servicemen in the province. A committee, with Sir Archibald Nye, 
the Governor of Madras, as chairman, was constituted to formulate suitable 
schemes for the purpose, in consultation with educational authorities and represent- 
atives of the provincial Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board.* 


North-West Frontier Province. 

The Post-War Services’ Reconstruction Fund, which was built up by the 
Government of the North-West Frontier Province during the war from deferred 
pay, was being utilised for the welfare and group employment of ex-servicemen. 
District co-operative group employment societies, which include brick-making, 
soap-making, carpentry, tractor cultivation and various cottage industries, have 
been started in Peshawar, Kohat, Mardan, Shakkardarra Road and Abbottabad. 
Each district society has 150 members, each subscribing 100 rupees, and 150 rupees 
per capita are provided from the fund. The losses on unprofitable societies are 
covered by the fund.‘ 





1 National Call (Delhi), 24 Jan. 1947. 

* Madras Information, 15 Mar. 1947. 

* Bombay Chronicle (Bombay), 27 Mar. 1947. 
* The Statesman, 31 Jan. 1947. 
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Punjab. 

An overseers’ training school was started by the Government of the Punjab 
exclusively for ex-servicemen. It gives four month’s training and accommodates 
80 students, who are paid a stipend of 60 rupees per month. 


Sindh. 

The Government of Sindh has decided to make grants of land to those who 
rendered distinguished service during the war, and “to assign land revenue of 
80 rupees per acre for a period of five years” to any person who had three or 
more sons or daughters enrolled in the Services. It planned to resettle ex-servicemen 
on 12,000 acres of land in the Nawabshah district ; colonisation would be on a 


co-operative basis. 


United Provinces. 

A land colonisation scheme, known as the Bharsar Estate Land Colonisation 
Scheme for Ex-Servicemen in Gharwal, was approved by the Government of the 
United Provinces, which would acquire land and parcel it out to demobilised 
persons under the provisions of the Crown Grants Act. Each holding would cover 
five acres, four of which would be cultivated and one included in an orchard to 
be jointly owned by the settlers. The Provincial Government would also advance 
a grant, recoverable from the Ceatral Government, not exceeding 500 rupees 
per person. 

The Government had also planned to recruit 5,000 men by 15 October 1946 
under its Group Employment Scheme. 


TRAINING OF SKILLED WORKERS IN CHINA 


With a view to co-ordinating economic reconstruction pro- 
grammes, the Ministry of Economic Affairs of the National Govern- 
ment of China promulgated, on 13 February 1947, Regulations to 
promote the training of skilled workers. The Regulations came 
into force on the day of promulgation. 


Under the Regulations, the Skilled Workers Training Department of the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs is responsible for the training of skilled workers. 
The Ministry, however, may co-operate with other bodies concerned with the 
organisation of a planning committee for such training. As a rule, the actual task 
of training is entrusted to State and privately owned factories and mines, but, if 
necessary, the Skilled Workers Training Department may open a teachers’ training 
class with the approval of the Ministry of Economic Affairs. Every State or privately 
owned factory or mine employing over 100 skilled workers is obliged to provide 
facilities for training, and the number of trainees enrolled by it must not be less 
than 5 per cent. of the total number of skilled workers originally employed. The 
types of undertakings which are to set up skilled workers’ training classes, together 
with their quota of trainees, are as follows : factories and mines under the National 
Resources Commission, 3,000 ; plants under National Defence, 2,500 ; Government 
railway plants, 1,000 ; other State-owned factories and mines, 2,500 ; and various 
privately owned factories and mines, 2,500. Although the expenditure for the 
training is to be borne by the factory or the mine concerned, the Skilled Workers 
Training Department will grant annual subsidies for the purpose. 

The Regulations aim at the training of 10,000 skilled workers (machinery, 
7,000 ; electrical appliances, 1,000 ; chemicals, 1,000 ; mining, 500 ; metallurgy, 500) 
annually. With a view to facilitating the promotion of training, the country is 
divided into eight regions, which, together with their respective centres, are as 
follows : the southeast region (Shanghai) ; the southwest region (Chungking) ; the 





? For the latest previous note on the subject see International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, 
Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, pp. 94-95. 
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central China region (Hankow); the south China region (Canton); the north 
China region (Tientsin and Tsingtao) ; the northwest region (Sian) ; the northeast 
region (Mukden) ; and the Taiwan region. 

The duration of the course will be 3 years, the first of which will be devoted 
to general training and the remaining 2 to training in a specific skill. Practical 
training will be emphasised, and out of 48 hours of weekly training, no more than 
10 will be used for theoretical courses. 

Any person over 14 years of age with a primary school education or its equi- 
valent may qualify as a trainee. Applicants for the course must pass an entrance 
examination, and each trainee must have a guarantor who will be responsible, 
among other things, for the maintenance and good behaviour of the trainee during 
the training period. The trainees are not allowed to withdraw before the end of 
the term. 

The administration of the factory or mine is required to submit the names 
of the enrolled trainees, together with other particulars, to the Skilled Workers 
Training Department, and to report on their progress every six months. The 
administration must also appoint one of its staff members as a director of each 
training class, to take charge of all matters concerning training and guidance. 
On the completion of the course, the diplomas must be submitted to the Skilled 
Workers Training Department for approval before they are awarded to the 
graduates. Furthermore, a list of graduates, together with two photographs of 
each, must be sent to the Skilled Workers Training Department for transmission 
to the Labour Bureau of the Ministry of Social Affairs for the issue of technicians’ 
and skilled workers’ registration certificates. 

Establishments providing training will be under the inspection and guidance 
of the officials of the Skilled Workers Training Department. Factories and mines 
failing to set up training classes required by the Regulations will be ordered by 
the competent authorities to do so, if they are State-operated ; if they are privately 
owned, all forms of subsidies received by them will be suspended by the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs. 

The factories and mines providing training are entitled to priority for securing 
the services of the trained workers within two years after the end of the course 
of training. If the trained workers are unemployed, the Skilled Workers Training 
Department is required to assist them in securing employment. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING OF EX-SERVICEMEN IN CHINA 


The Central Training Corps, which was instituted by the National 
Government of China in July 1938 for the training of all ranks of 
the armed forces, has undertaken the vocational training of demo- 
bilised army officers. 


Under the first phase of the demobilisation programme, out of a total strength 
of 500,000 officers and non-commissioned officers in the National Army, almost 
150,000 have been demobilised. Another 150,000 officers and N.C.O.’s and 1,500,000 
privates were expected to be demobilised during the second phase, which was 
to begin in September 1946, but the civil war has interfered with the programme. 


Vocational Training of Demobilised Army Officers. 

The total number of trainees in the classes for vocational training instituted 
by the various branches under the Central Training Corps * was 73,514 (administra- 
tion of communication, 4,996 ; agriculture and forestry, 576; land and farm 
administration, 294 ; civil service, 8,029 ; money and finance administration, 500 ; 
public or mass education, 11,514 ; labour and service for public works, 18,118 ; 





* Communication from the I.L.0. correspondent in Shanghai. 
* Under the Central Training Corps, there are five branch training corps located at Shanghai, 
Wuchang, Sian, Chungking and the Northeast. In addition, there are thirty sub-branch corps. 
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police administration, 25,992; factory and mine administration, 567; public 
health, 1,928 and marine products, 1,000) as reported on 11 December 1946. 
The admission to the classes is by examination, and the duration of the training 
is from 6 months to a year. Former army pay and family allowances are continued 
during the training, and each person is assured of employment on completing the 
course. 


MIGRATION 


AUSTRALIAN IMMIGRATION POLICY 


The Australian Minister of Immigration has restated in the 
House of Representatives the Government’s policy with respect to 
the admission of refugees and displaced persons; the Assisted 
Migration Scheme for admission of persons from the United Kingdom 
has been extended ; arrangements have been made for the passage 
of the first migrants under the Netherlands-Australia migration 
scheme ; and steps have been taken to reorganise the administrative 
arrangements affecting Australian immigration. 


Admission of Refugees and Displaced Persons. 


On 3 March 1947 the Minister of Immigration restated the policy of the Aus- 
tralian Government in providing for the entry of a limited number of refugees 
and displaced persons as part of the policy of encouraging immigration. He pointed 
out that the Government’s policy was in agreement with that introduced by the 
Government in office in 1939, to meet an obligation accepted by Australia under 
the Agreement concluded at the Evian Conference in 1938 to deal with the problems 
of political refugees in Europe. The Minister considered that the concern expressed 
over the present policy in regard to refugees was due mainly to misunderstanding, 
caused by a lack of knowledge of the facts. The number of pre-war refugees which 
Australia had in fact agreed to admit and the number which reached Australia 
before and during the war, totalled many thousands less than the number which 
Australia had said it would take in 1939. At that time, the Australian Government 
bound itself to accept 15,000 refugees and displaced persons in the three years of 
1939, 1940 and 1941. The number actually admitted to Australia between 1938 
and 1945 totalled 6,475. 

The Minister recalled that he had stated on 23 January 1947 ?, that the Govern- 
ment in future intended to make the approval of applications for admission more 
selective from the point of view of the intending migrants’ ability to contribute 
to Australia’s economic welfare, with particular regard to their ages and proficiency 
in those skilled occupations where there was a marked shortage of labour. He 
added : “ The Government’s policy has always been to give full preference to 
returning Australians and British migrants on any ship where it could influence 
the allocation of passages, and this policy will continue to be adhered to. All the 
refugees who have been granted landing permits, whether Jewish or otherwise, 
since the end of the war, have been nominated individually by relatives or friends 
in Australia able and willing to guarantee them accommodation in their own homes 
and able to guarantee them maintenance independent of Government aid.” Com- 
paring the extent of refugee migration over the last eighteen months and estimating 
the number for the next two or three years against the Government’s total pro- 
gramme of encouraged immigration from all sources, the Minister of Immigration 





1 Communication from the I.L.0. correspondent in Shanghai. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 5, May 1947, p. 452. An earlie rfull state- 
ment of Australian Government policy with respect to immigration was given by the Minister 
of Immigration on 22 Nov. 1946 in the House of Representatives ; cf. COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, 
Parli tary Debates, House of Representatives, No. 25, pp. 502-511. 
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pointed out that the proportion of this class of refugee settler would be compara- 
tively small. No undesirable persons would be admitted in the refugee or any 
other class of settler. 


Assisted Migration from the United Kingdom. 

The Free and Assisted Passage Scheme from the United Kingdom to Australia, 
which came into operation on 31 March 1947, has been opened to applicants 
personally nominated by friends or relatives in Australia and to persons employed 
in certain industries and occupations.’ It was announced in London in March that 
the Australian authorities were prepared to consider applications from persons in 
the following occupational groups : metal trades, including mechanical and elec- 
trical engineers, boilermakers, welders, sheet-metal and foundry workers (trades- 
men skilled and unskilled) ; textile and clothing operatives ; building and civil 
engineering trades ; brick and pottery workers ; machinists—clothing and textile, 
printing, canvas and leather trades ; boot factory operatives (skilled and unskilled) ; 
sawmill and timber workers ; architects, surveyors ; pharmaceutical chemists, 
doctors and dentists, nurses and domestics. The announcement also explained 
that persons who had been nominated by their friends or relatives in Australia 
should await advice from Australia House * whether the application lodged on 
their behalf had been approved.* 


Immigration from the Netherlands. 


In accordance with the arrangements made between the Netherlands and 
Australian Governments‘, a number of sons of Netherlands farmers are to go to 
Australia in the beginning of June. The Netherlands agricultural attaché in 
Australia is surveying the opportunities for jobs for the migrants on Australian 
farms, since they will need experience of the local conditions although they will 
have already received some agricultural training.’ 


Australian Administrative Reorganisation. 

The Immigration Department of Australia has made arrangements to facilitate 
the handling of immigration problems through the establishment of branch offices 
in the various States, and the appointment of a number of employment officers 
in the Migration Branch at Australia House in London, authorised to deal with 
inquiries from prospective migrants. In addition, a senior medical officer has been 
assigned to Australia House to assure conformity with Australian medical standards. 
In order to assist in the assimilation of aliens coming to Australia, a Commonwealth 
Immigration Advisory Council has been set up composed of members of the House 
of Representatives and of the Senate, and representatives of the trade unions 
and employers’ organisations. While the work of the Council will be to advise on 
immigration generally, it will carry out detailed studies through two Committees 
set up from its members. A Restricted Immigration Advisory Committee will 
advise on the preparation of suitable printed material for distribution to alien 
newcomers to provide a knowledge of the country’s industrial background, social 
structure and mode of government and will set forth the requirements respecting 
naturalisation. A second Committee, the Encouraged Migration Advisory Com- 
mittee, will advise on the migration to Australia of persons of European race or 
descent, including child, youth and adult migration.* 





* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, May-June 1946, for description of 
the scheme ; idem, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947, p. 136, for announcement that initial 
applications would be limited to settlers in building trades and civil engineering. 

* According to a statement made by the Australian Minister of Immigration, the total number 
of persons who have registered at Australia House, London, up to 28 Feb. 1947, for emigration 
oe is 185,676 including dependants. Cf. Parli tary Debates, House of Representatives, 

0. 7, p. 1283. 

* Cf. Ministry or Lasour AND NATIONAL Service: Press Release No. 5, 3 Mar. 1947. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 5, May 1947, p. 452. 

_ * Cf. Australian Daily News Summary, No. 713, 21 Apr. 1947, and the statement by the 
Minister of Immigration in the House of Representatives, 22 Nov. 1946 concerning the negotia- 
tions between the Australian Minister to the Hague and the Netherlands Government. 

*Cf. the statement by the Minister of Immigration, 22 Nov. 1946 and Sydney Morning 
Herald, 18 Feb. 1947. 
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IMMIGRATION PoLicy IN NEW ZEALAND 


The New Zealand Government is taking steps to put into effect 
the immigration policy put forward in the report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Representatives issued in September 
1946.1 

The Minister of Immigration and Employment announced that, until the 
housing problem was solved, New Zealand would particularly welcome single 
rsons for essential industries and services for which there was an acute shortage 
of labour. The National Employment Service would provide full facilities in finding 
suitable employment ; selected immigrants for employment in hospitals would be 
given the highest priority. 


Assisted Immigration Plan. 

Representatives of the Immigration Section of the National Employment 
Service, stationed in the High Commissioner’s Office in London, have been dealing 
with enquiries for immigration from the United Kingdom, at the rate of about 
200 a month. Draft Agreements are being negotiated with the Dominions Office 
in London, covering the conditions under which assistance will be given. 


Immigration Advisory Council. 

The Government intends to set up an immigration advisory council consisting 
of representatives of employers and employees to advise the Minister of Employ- 
ment and Immigration and to assist the immigration activities of the National 


Employment Service.” 
Immigration Enquiries. 

The following table indicates the number of enquiries concerning admission 
to New Zealand which have been handled by the National Employment Service 
up to 81 March 1947. 





Nov. 1945 1947 





to 
Dec. 1946 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 





British 
Servicemen 


Certificate issued 
Further information request- 


Civilians (including ex-service- 
men) 


Further information request- 


Aliens 


Americans 





























1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947, p. 137. 

* NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: Monthly Review of Employment (Wellington, New 
Zealand), Vol. II, No. 3, Mar. 1947, pp. 1-6. 

* Idem, p. 22 
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NEw LABOUR LEGISLATION IN PAPUA AND NEW GUINEA 


In pursuance of the powers conferred by the Papua-New Guinea 
Administration Act, 1945, an Ordinance and Regulations relating 
to Native labour in the Territory were promulgated on 30 October 
1946. The object is to raise the general standard of living of Native 
labourers and to improve the conditions in which they are employed. 
The Ordinance does away with systems of long-term contracts and 
professional recruiting and contains provisions on recruiting, wages, 
minimum age, employment of women, duration of contracts, work- 
men’s compensation, removal of Natives, conditions of health and 
housing, and hours of work. 


Recruiting. 

The District Officer may declare in writing the maximum number of Natives 
who may thereafter be recruited or removed from any village or area. Professional 
recruiting is prohibited ; only persons in the regular salaried employment of a 
person, a company or an employers’ association may recruit, but not without a 
licence. This licence may not be issued to a Native. Among the categories which 
may not be recruited are females and persons under the age of sixteen years. 
The giving of a recruiting bonus is strictly prohibited. 


Contracts of Employment. 


The Administration determines from time to time how many labourers and 
employees may be employed in any industry or by any person. There are three 
possibilities of employment : (a) under a written contract ; (b) as an “ employee ” ; 
and (c) for the purpose of carrying on work in the vicinity of the village, as an 
apprentice or as a pupil of an Administration or a mission school. 

The maximum term of contract is one year. After the expiration of the contract 
the labourer is to be returned home and may not again be recruited until he has 
remained at home for a period of at least three months. The contract, of which 
a form has been added to the Regulations, is in triplicate and must be registered 
by the District Labour Officer. Before commencing work and after the termination 
of the contract the labourer is to undergo medical examination. Every contract 
has to be sanctioned by the District Labour Officer. 


Free Labour. 


A Native who is not a labourer and not under the age of sixteen years may be 
employed without contract. In that case, he is protected by paragraph [X of the 
Ordinance and is called an “ employee”. The main difference between a labourer 
and an employee is that, as an employee is not working under a contract, the 
penal sanction provisions of the Ordinance are not applicable to him. Another 
difference is that either the employer or the employee may terminate the employ- 
ment at any time without notice. 


Wages. 

The minimum monthly wage for a labourer is 15 shillings. Apart from the 
cash rates, the employer is required to provide a hygienic dwelling and sufficient 
food and clothing to the labourer and his family. Two thirds of the monthly wages 
are deferred wages, payable on the termination of the contract. An advance 
against the deferred wage, however, may be made to the labourer at his request. 
In the case of illness the labourer is paid wages for the first month. 
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Other Social Benefits. 


Maximum daily hours of work are 8, except on Saturday ; maximum weekly 
hours are 44. All workers must be free on public holidays, Sundays and Saturday 
afternoons. When a labourer or employee sustains any injury arising out of, or in 
the course of, his employment or as the result of special circumstances in the 
undertaking, compensation is payable as set out in a schedule of the Regulations. 
Forced labour is prohibited. The minimum age for work is 16 years. Female work- 
ers are to be employed in domestic service only. A contract labourer who is absent 
without permission, or who fails to perform or improperly performs any work which 
falls under the terms of his contract, is liable upon conviction to a fine not 
exceeding the amount equivalent to his wages for one half-month.* 


WAGE LEGISLATION IN CURAQGAO 


An Ordinance of December 1946 containing provisions for the 
fixing of wage limits has been brought into force in Curagao. 


The Governor is empowered, on the advice of a special commission, to fix a 
minimum wage level for one or more groups of workers for a maximum period 
of one year’s duration. 

It is prohibited to enter into or continue in force a contract which calls for a 
wage which is below the set minimum. The Governor, however, is empowered in 
special cases to fix wages under the set minimum. 

The above-mentioned commission, nominated by the Governor, is composed 
of two employers and two employees.” 


CONFERENCE ON PLANTATION LABOUR IN INDIA 


A Conference on tea-plantation labour, comprising six Govern- 
ment, six employers’ and six workers’ representatives, convened 
by the Department of Labour, Government of India, met at New 
Delhi on 8 and 9 January 1947. After discussion, the following 
proposals were made for the improvement of conditions. 


Employment and Wages. 

For full-time workers entirely dependent on tea-garden work the Conference 
suggested that wage rates should be fixed to give a daily average of 1 rupee and 
4 annas for men and 1 rupee for women. These earnings were calculated on a 
6-day working week. In the case of work being available on less than 6 days per 
week, the Conference suggested the upgrading of rates to give a man 7 rupees 
and 8 annas per week and a woman 6 rupees per week. 

It was suggested further that wages be split into (i) basic wage and (ii) a cost- 
of-living allowance which would compensate fully for any future increase 
in the cost of living. The period between wage payments should not exceed two 
weeks and payment should be made direct to the worker. 

The Conference recommended that the employment of children under 12 years 
of age should be prohibited. 


Sickness and Maternity Benefits. 


The Conference suggested that, during periods of certified sickness, workers 
should receive sickness benefits, limited to three weeks for each year of service, 
according to the following table : 





1 Territory of Papua-New Guinea: Ordinance No. 5 of 1946. The Regulations under the 
Ordinance were published in the Territory of Papua-New Guinea Government Gazette, No. 13, 
22 Apr. 1947. 

* Publicatieblad, No. 2 of 1947. 
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Wage Sickness benefit 
Rupees Annas Annas 
1 4 12 
1 0 10 
0 12 8 














It was recommended that maternity benefits at the rate of 5 rupees and 4 annas 
per week should be paid for a period of 12 weeks. 


Housing. 
A 10 to 15-year programme for providing suitable accommodation for workers, 


with regulations relating to site, water supply, drainage and sanitary arrangements, 
was endorsed. 


Medical Aid. 


The Conference recommended that medical aid should in general be available 
at the gardens on a scale which would cost about 10 rupees per worker annually, 
and that a levy should be made to meet this cost. The construction and maintenance 
of central hospitals, it was suggested, would be the responsibility of a central 
authority. 


Education 

For education, it was suggested that 10 million rupees should be raised annually 
(this works out at 10 to 11 rupees per worker), and that a mid-day meal should be 
included for children. 


Welfare Activities. 
It was suggested that estates should provide créches with competent directors 
and that 2.5 million rupees should be raised for recreational and entertainment 


facilities. 


Enabling Legislation. 

In order to achieve these aims, the Conference recommended the introduction 
of special legislation and suggested a levy of 1 anna per pound of produce to finance 
the costs of the social services and of the planning of inspectorial staffs. It was 
thought that this levy would be sufficient to yield 25 million rupees annually. 


Decisions. 

Pending such legislation, it was agreed that workers in the Assam Valley 
should receive a “ dearness ” allowance of 2 annas a day and that women and chil- 
dren and workers in other districts should receive similar increases. For work 
outside normal hours overtime rates should apply and fines and certain deductions 
from wages should be abolished. 

Further, the employers’ representatives agreed to pay women’s maternity 
benefits in the meantime at the rate of 5 rupees and 4 annas per week over a period 
of 8 weeks, and agreed to recommend to employers that effect should be given 
to sickness benefits covering a period of 2 weeks in a year at a rate not more than 
two thirds of average daily earnings. 

Finally, it was decided that the Plantation Labour Conference should be a 
permanent body covering tea, rubber, coffee and other products, and that it would 
be assisted by special Advisory Committees in problems relating specifically to 
tea, coffee or rubber.* 





* Communication from the I.L.0. Correspondent, New Delhi. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


THE Swiss CoMPULSORY OLD-AGE AND Survivors’ INSURANCE 
ScHEME ! 


On 6 July 1947 the Swiss people, voting on a referendum, accepted 
the Federal Act on old-age and survivors’ insurance, which had 
been adopted by the Federal Chambers after long and detailed 
discussion. This new compulsory insurance scheme against the 
risks of old age and death will fill existing gaps in Swiss compulsory 
insurance and consolidate the framework of the various schemes 
at present in operation. 


Scope of the Scheme. 


Insurance will be compulsory for all persons resident, and all persons gainfully 
employed, in Switzerland, and also for Swiss citizens working abroad and paid 
by an employer residing in Switzerland. Other Swiss citizens residing abroad 
who have not passed their 30th year have the option of entering the scheme, 
and the same provision also applies to those residing abroad who at the time of 
coming into force of the scheme have passed their 30th year but have not yet 
reached the age of 65 years. 


Risks Covered and Benefits Paid. 


Old age. Insured persons reaching the age of 65 years can claim old-age pensions, 
which are at different rates for single persons and married couples. Pensions for 
married couples are paid to men having completed their 65th year whose wives 
have completed their 60th year. Married persons who do not fulfil the conditions 
giving right to a married couple’s pension, and married women fulfilling the con- 
ditions required for the receipt of a pension but whose husbands do not qualify 
for pension on their own account, receive a single person’s pension. 

In cases where the husband does not contribute to the support of his wife or 
where the man and wife are not living together, the wife has the right to claim 
one half of the married couple’s pension. The necessary period to qualify for the 
receipt of a pension is one year of paid-up contributions ; insured persons whose 
present age requires them to pay contributions for not less than 20 years will have 
the right to full pensions, while insured persons whose present age will require 
them to pay contributions for a period of less than 20 years will have the right to 
reduced pensions only. 

The full pension for a single person is composed of a fixed portion of 300 Swiss 
francs and a variable portion the amount of which depends on contributions 
paid ; the full pension for a single person may be not less than 480 or more than 
1,500 francs a year. The full pension for a married couple is at the rate of 160 
per cent. of. the pension for a single person, being neither less than 770 francs nor 
more than 2,400 francs a year. 

The contributions of the husband are used as the basis for calculating the 
married couple’s pension ; if the wife has paid contributions on her own account, 
these are added to those of the husband. 

The rate of reduced pension is proportionate to the amount of full pension to 
which the insured person would normally have been entitled, but if the average 
annual contribution of the insured person is 75 francs or less, the amount of the 
reduced pension is made equal to that of a full pension. 





* Cf. International Labour Review Vol. LII, No. 4, Oct. 1945, p. 416. 
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Death. A widow’s pension is granted to the widow of an insured person who 
has one or more childrer in her care or who has completed her 40th year and has 
been married for at least five years. Divorced women are, under certain conditions, 
assimilated to widows. The right to pension is forfeited if the widow remarries. 

The amount of the widow’s pension depends on her age at the time of the death 
of her husband and varies between 50 and 90 per cent. of the old-age pension for 
a single person, subject to a minimum of 375 francs a year. On completing her 
65th year a widow has the right to the old-age pension for a single person, providing 
she fulfils the conditions required. 

A widow who does not fulfil the conditions laid down for the right to a pension 
has the right to a benefit paid in the form of a lump sum. The amount of the lump 
sum to be paid to a widow not having completed her 30th year is equal to the 
annual amount of the old-age pension for a single person ; if at the time of her 
husband’s death the widow has completed her 30th year, the lump sum is equal 
to twice that amount. Orphans’ pensions are payable to children by blood and, 
under certain conditions, to illegitimate children. Adopted children do not qualify 
for pension except on the death of their adoptive parents. Orphans’ pensions 
are payable up to the age of 18 years, but payment can be continued up to the 
20th year in the case of children engaged in apprenticeship or study, and crippled 
children whose earning capacity is 20 per cent. or less. The pension for an orphan 
having lost the father only is at the rate of 30 per cent. of the old-age pension for 
a single person, but not less than 145 francs or more than 360 francs a year ; the 
pension for an orphan having lost both father and mother is 45 per cent. of the 
old-age pension but not less than 215 francs or more than 540 francs a year. 


Finances. 


The scheme is financed by contributions paid by employers and by insured 
persons, and by funds provided by the public authorities. The contributions 
paid by employers and insured persons are at the rate of 4 per cent. of the wage 
or salary of the insured person, half each being paid by the insured person and by 
the employer. The contribution of self-employed persons is also at the rate of 
4 per cent. of earnings and is paid in full by the insured person ; though a reduction 
of the contribution to not less than 2 per cent. of earnings is provided for in the 
case of persons whose annual earnings are less than 3,600 francs but more than 
600 francs. If the earnings of a self-employed person are less than 600 francs, the 
contribution is fixed at 1 franc a month. The contribution of insured persons who 
are not gainfully employed depends on their social position and varies from 1 to 
50 francs a month. Students and apprentices not in receipt of cash wages pay a 
contribution of 1 franc a month. The amount of the funds to be contributed by 
the public authorities is fixed by Federal legislation. 


Administration. 

The old-age and survivors’ insurance scheme is administered, under the super- 
vision of the Federal authorities, by employers and by the Federal and cantonal 
occupational equalisation funds and a central equalisation office to be set up for 
this purpose under the scheme ; and with the co-operation of existing insurance 
institutions (e.g. pension funds) approved by the Federal authorities. 

Occupational associations covering one or more occupations on a national 
or regional basis, composed of employers or self-employed persons, can obtain 
authorisation to set up occupational equalisation funds provided that they fulfil 
the conditions specified for the establishment of such a fund. Employees and 
workers are automatically affiliated to such a fund by the fact of the affiliation 
of their employers. The scheme provides that an association of salaried employees 
and workers has the right to ask for equal participation with their employers in 
the administration of the fund provided that the association in question represents 
at least one half or, under certain conditions provided for in the Act, at least one 
third of the employees and workers concerned. 

The supreme administrative organ of the occupational equalisation fund is its 
administrative committee. This is to be composed of representatives of the member 
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associations and, where appropriate, of associations of employees and workers. 
The administrative committee appoints the manager of the fund. 

Each canton is required to set up a cantonal equalisation fund ; the rules of 
such funds will be subject to approval by the Federal authorities. The following 
may be affiliated to these cantonal funds : employers and self-employed persons 
who are not members of an occupational association which has set up its own 
equalisation fund; employees and workers working for such employers; and 
persons not gainfully employed. The staffs of the Federal administration and 
Federal establishments, and Swiss citizens living abroad, will be affiliated to special 
equalisation funds to be set up by the Federal Council. 

A central equalisation office is to be set up by the Federal Council, and will 
keep a central register of individual accounts with the various insurance funds 
and supervise the management of all such accounts. 

The equalisation funds are required to submit regular reports on their manage- 
ment to the Federal Council. The Federal Council is to ensure the uniform appli- 
cation of the scheme throughout the whole territory of the Confederation. 

Existing insurance institutions can participate in the administration of old-age 
and survivors’ insurance on condition that the contributions raised and the benefits 
paid by these institutions in accordance with their rules are at least equivalent 
to those introduced by the Federal scheme ; the insurance institution will in such 
cases include the statutory pension in the total of the pension due under its rules 
to each insured person. The Federal Council decides on the participation of exist- 
ing insurance institutions in the scheme. 

Employers levy contributions and distribute the statutory pensions, balancing 
their accounts with the equalisation fund to which they are affiliated. The central 
office ensures that any surplus is paid over to the equalisation fund in question 
and that any deficit is made up by the latter. 

The cantons have the right to set up cantonal institutions to supplement the 
old-age and survivors’ scheme. 


Interim Non-Contributory Pensions. 


A first step was made towards implementing the principle of old-age insurance 
when on 1 January 1946 a Decree of the Federal Council came into force providing 
for interim payment of pensions to old persons and surviving dependants up to 
the end of 1947. These are non-contributory pensions paid to Swiss citizens, or 
the survivors of Swiss citizens, whose annual income, including reasonable allow- 
ance for capital, does not exceed certain limits varying according to regions (urban, 
semi-urban and rural). These limits are fixed at 3,200 francs for couples, and 2,000 
francs for single persons and widows, in towns, and at 2,700 francs and 1,000 francs 
respectively in the country. Several types of pension are provided for: old-age 
pensions for single persons and for married couples, widow’s pensions and pensions 
for half and full orphans. Other conditions for the grant of such pensions are 
generally similar to those for the contributory scheme described above. The 
. amount of pension is on a uniform basis but varies according to the three types of 
region mentioned above, and is reduced in proportion as the pension and the 
recipient’s income together, including allowance for capital, exceed specified limits. 
The rates are: in urban areas, 1,000 francs for married couples, 600 francs for 
single persons and 500 francs for widows ; in the country, 600, 360, and 300 francs 
respectively. 

In accordance with the Federal Act on old-age and survivors’ insurance of 
20 December 1946, the interim non-contributory pensions will continue to be paid 
to those entitled to them after 1 January 1948, being included after that date in 
the general insurance scheme. The amount of pension will be slightly increased 
to, in urban areas, 1,200 francs for married couples, 750 francs for single persons 
and 600 francs for widows ; and, in country districts, 770, 480, and 375 francs 
respectively. As interim non-contributory pensions are paid only to persons who 
have not paid contributions, their cost will in practice disappear within the first 
20 years of the insurance scheme. 





* Recueil des lois fédérales, No. 30, 31 July 1947, p. 843. 
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NATIONAL SICKNESS INSURANCE IN SWEDEN 


An Act to create a national scheme of sickness insurance was 
passed by the Swedish Parliament on 3 January 1947, and will 
come into force on 1 July 1950, by which date it is expected that 
the necessary enlargement of medical facilities, especially hospital 
accommodation, can be completed. 

The new Act replaces the Royal Order respecting recognised 
sickness funds of 26 June 1931 4, and its principal effect is to convert 
the present voluntary scheme into a compulsory, universal one, 
without otherwise fundamentally changing it. 

Under separate legislation provision will be made for treat- 
ment and maintenance in public hospitals at State expense, and 
for the supply of medicine as prescribed by the doctor, either wholly 
at State expense in the case of certain diseases, or half at State 
expense and half at the cost of the consumer in the case of other 
diseases. 


Scope. 

Medical benefit insurance. Insurance for medical benefit is compulsory for all 
persons aged sixteen and over who reside in Sweden. The exceptions comprise : 
insured men’s wives, if they earn less than 1,000 crowns a year ; persons who remain 
in hospital continuously for over two years ; uneducable mental defectives ; and 
prisoners. 

Indirectly insured for medical benefit are the insured man’s wife and the 
children under 16 who depend on him. 


Sickness benefit insurance. Insurance for sickness benefit is compulsory for all 


gainfully occupied persons aged sixteen and over, whose annual earnings in cash 
and in kind are as much as 600 crowns. A housewife under age 67 who is not a 
pensioner and for whom no housewife’s allowance ? is payable is also insured for 
sickness benefit. 


Benefits. 


Medical benefit. Medical benefit consists primarily in the refund of three- 
quarters of the fees of doctors (including their travelling expenses), in so far as the 
fees do not exceed rates to be prescribed by the King. The fees relate to the care 
which can be given by general practitioners, the cost of X-ray and other examin- 
ations, and the cost of X-ray treatment and radium treatment at the hands of 
specialists. 

Medical benefit also includes the refund of the patient’s travelling expenses 
to and from the doctor and to and from the hospital, within prescribed limits 
of costs. . 

There is no limit to the duration of medical benefit. 


Sickness benefit. The. basic rates of sickness benefit are 3.5 crowns per day 
for persons between ages 18 and 67, and 2 crowns for those between ages 16 and 18 
and those over age 67 ; for a housewife the rate is 1.5 crowns. The rates are reduced 
while the beneficiary is in hospital. 

To the basic benefit are added supplements for the wife at 2 crowns and for 
each child at 0.5 crown. 

A waiting period of three days is imposed at the beginning of every spell of 
sickness which is separated from the previous spell by less than 90 days. 

The maximum duration of sickness benefit is 730 days for any single case of 
sickness ; for persons aged 67 and over, benefit may be paid for not more than 
90 days in a year. 





1 Cf. L.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1931, Swe. 6. 
*Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV Nos. 5-6 Nov.-Dec. 1946, p. 384. 
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In cases in which the sickness appears to be incurable or of long duration, it 
must be considered whether the patient, after vocational rehabilitation, can be 
rendered capable of work in a new occupation ; if he is rehabilitated his benefit 
ceases. 


Insurance Institutions. 


Sickness insurance is administered by local and central sickness funds. 

One central fund is established for each provincial council area and each town 
which does not belong to a provincial council. The provincial council area is 
divided up into localities consisting of one or more communes, for each of which 
a local fund is established. The local funds in a provincial council area are affiliated 
to the central fund for that area. The central fund for a town has no local funds 
attached to it. 

Persons liable to compulsory insurance must be members of the fund competent 
for the commune in which they reside ; no other persons may be members. 

Sickness funds may not engage in any business other than the administration 
of the State sickness insurance scheme. They are, however, required to assist, 
as may be required, in the administration of other branches of social insurance 
and social assistance and, in particular, to submit reports needed for compiling 
the “ social register ”, i.e. the list of persons who are being supported in one way 
or another at public expense. 

Sickness funds are managed by committees whose members are elected—those 
of local and town funds by the insured persons, those of provincial funds by the 
committees of the affiliated local funds. The directors of central funds are appointed 
by the competent Ministry, and those of local funds by the central fund to which 
they are affiliated. 

Each provincial fund reinsures the risks of its affiliated local funds. It repays 
the local fund three-quarters of the latter’s expenses for medical benefit, and 
the whole cost of sickness benefit after the ninetieth day in cases which last a 


longer period. 


Finance. 
Sickness insurance is financed by the contributions of insured persons and 
by State subsidies. 


Contributions. The contributions of the insured member to his local fund and 
the central fund to which it is affiliated are paid as one. Members of the insured 
person’s family are entitled without contribution to the benefits prescribed for 
them (medical benefit, housewife’s sickness benefit). 

The rates of contribution are fixed by the competent State department, which 
also determines in what proportions the contribution is to be shared between 
local funds and the central fund to which they are affiliated. 

The contributions are to be calculated so as to suffice, in conjunction with 
the State subsidies, to cover the cost of benefits and administration, and to build 
up the necessary reserves. 

Insured persons are divided into three classes for the purpose of assessing 
contributions : 


(i) members insured for sickness benefit at 3.5 crowns and medical benefit ; 
(ii) members insured for sickness benefit at 2 crowns and medical benefit; 
(iii) members insured for medical benefit only. 


The rate for group (ii) is to be two thirds, and the rate for group (iii) one sixth, 
of the rate for group (i). 

The method of collecting contributions is to be prescribed by regulations, 
but it appears that they will be collected in conjunction with State taxes. The 
State in any case is liable to the sickness funds for the whole amount of the con- 
tributions debited to insured persons. 


State subsidies. The State subsidies are payable in three forms : benefit sub- 
sidy, membership subsidy, and subsidy in aid of contributions. 
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The benefit subsidy consists in the repayment of the entire expenditure of 
a fund for wives’ and children’s supplements, and of half its expenditure for basic 
sickness benefit and for medical benefit. 

The membership subsidy is an annual grant proportionate to the membership 
of the fund at the end of the year. The grant varies from 3 crowns per member 
in Stockholm up to 5 crowns in the thinly populated provinces. 

The subsidy in aid of contributions is fixed at 2 crowns a year for every member 
insured for medical benefit and at 6 crowns for every member insured also for 
sickness benefit. 


Voluntary insurance. A member of a local fund who is under age 55 and in 
good health may insure himself voluntarily with the central fund to which the 
latter is affiliated for a supplementary sickness benefit, the amount of which, 
together with the benefit to which he is entitled as a compulsorily insured person, 
must not exceed his earned income. Voluntary insurance may also provide addi- 
tional medical benefit in the form of massage, baths, electrical treatment, etc. 
The contribution rates are fixed by the competent State department. The State 
subsidy is fixed at 20 per cent. of the expenses of each fund for voluntary insurance 
benefits. ? 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The Unemployment Insurance Act, 1946*, repeals the Unem- 
He age Benefit Act of 1937, under which unemployment benefit 
ds were set up in particular industries, and establishes a scheme 
of unemployment insurance, national in scope. The provisions of 
the Act relating to the payment of contributions and to the right 
to benefits were brought into operation by proclamation on 


1 January 1947. 


Scope. 

The Unemployment Insurance Act, 1946, covers any person who has entered 
into, or works under, a contract of service or of apprenticeship or learnership 
with an employer. Certain persons are specifically excluded from its scope, for 
example, natives employed on any gold or coal mine who are provided by their 
employers with food and quarters ; natives employed in rural areas, save those 
employed in a factory or mine (unless excluded under the previous category) ; 
persons whose rate of earnings exceeds £750 per year ; casual workers ; workers 
remunerated by a share in the profits or purely on a commission basis ; home 
workers ; domestic servants in private households ; persons employed in agriculture 
(not including forestry) ; and persons employed on the fixed establishment of a 
public service. 


Financial Arrangements. 

The unemployment insurance scheme is financed by contributions from 
employers, employees and public funds. The rates are shown in the table below. 

In certain circumstances, and with the approval of both Houses of Parliament, 
the contribution rates may be increased by proclamation. 

The employer is responsible for paying to the fund the amount due by his 
employees and by himself on their behalf and is entitled to deduct the employees’ 
share from their earnings. When, owing to absence from work, an employee is 
entitled to less than one day’s earnings in any week, no contribution is payable 
for the week in question. Otherwise, when an employee is absent from work for 
part of a week, the week is regarded as a period of employment and contributions 





* Svensk Férfatiningssamling, 1947, No. 1. 
* Act No. 53 of 1946. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 5, May 1943, p. 644. 
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are payable at the full rate. However, if a contributor’s employment commences 
or terminates during the course of any week, the contributions in respect of that 
week are reduced. 

The money collected under the Act is kept in an unemployment insurance 
fund, which is under the control of the Secretary of Labour. It is applied by him 
for the payment of benefit and other expenditures incurred in the administration 
of the Act, including the reimbursement of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of 
an amount to cover the value of the services rendered to the unemployment insur- 
ance fund by the Department of Labour. A report on the transactions of the fund, 
together with a statement of income and expenditure and the balance sheet, 
must be submitted annually to both Houses of Parliament. 


Administration. 

The Act provides for the establishment of an unemployment insurance board, 
consisting of a chairman, appointed by the Minister of Labour, and eight other 
members similarly appointed, half being chosen to represent the interests of the 
employers from a list of persons nominated by employers’ organisations and 
half to represent the insured persons (contributors) from a list of persons nominated 
by their organisations. The members of the board hold office during a period 
not exceeding three years specified by the Minister and may be reappointed. 
The board, which reports to the Secretary of Labour, may enquire into and sub- 
mit recommendations to the Minister of Labour on any matter connected with 
the fund, any committee (see below), or any proposal for the prevention or reduction 
of unemployment. It is responsible for the keeping of statistics and records of 
the incidence of unemployment. 

After consultation with the board, the Minister of Labour is to establish local 
unemployment benefit committees, each consisting of a chairman and not less 
than four other members, half of whom represent the employers and half the 
insured persons. Such committees review applications for benefit, hear and deter- 
mine appeals against claims officers, investigate any aspect of the administra- 
tion of the fund and transmit to the board relevant recommendations, investigate 
causes of unemployment in their respective areas of jurisdiction and submit pro- 
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posals to the board for its prevention or reduction. Each committee furnishes 
the Secretary of Labour with an annual report of its work. Appeals against the 
decisions of a committee lie to the board. The latter may of its own motion, and 
must at the request of a person who considers himself aggrieved by its decision, 
state a special case for the decision of the Supreme Court. A further appeal to 
the Appellate Division is only allowed in special cases. 

In the administration of the Act, the Secretary of Labour is subject to the 
direction and control of the Minister of Labour. 


Benefit. 

To qualify for benefit the applicant must submit such proof of continuous 
unemployment as the claims officer may require. He must be capable of, and 
available for, work, but if he falls ill while in receipt of benefit he is deemed to be 
capable of, and available for, work, provided the claims officer is satisfied that 
such illness is not likely to prejudice his chance of securing employment and that 
he is not in receipt of any benefit paid in respect of illness from a fund to which 
the State contributes. He must have contributed for at least 13 weeks and apply 
for benefit in the prescribed form. He is disqualified if he refuses to accept, or 
apply for, suitable work, which, for the first 13 weeks of unemployment, means 
work similar to that in which he is ordinarily employed and in the same wage group, 
and thereafter means any work deemed suitable by the claims officer, but does 
not include employment vacant in consequence of a stoppage of work due to a 
trade dispute. If a worker is unemployed by reason of a stoppage of work due to a 
trade dispute, he is not entitled to benefit so long as the stoppage continues, unless 
he has during this time become unemployed after becoming bona fide employed 
elsewhere in suitable work. If he lost his employment through misconduct or 
voluntarily left it without just cause, he is disqualified for benefit for six weeks. 

There is a waiting period of one week, but if unemployment continues into the 
second week a beneficiary receives benefit in respect of the same number of days 
during the first week as he is unemployed during the second week (so that if, for 
example, he is unemployed for two weeks, he receives two weeks’ benefit). No 
waiting period is required in respect of unemployment occurring within nine 
weeks of a previous spell of unemployment. The Act limits the payment of benefit 
to 26 weeks in any period of one year, as a rule, but empowers the board, in its 
discretion, to authorise the further payment of full or reduced benefit. Where the 
number of occasions on which, and periods during which, a claimant became 
and remained unemployed is excessive in comparison with the experience of other 
persons doing similar work, the claims officer may reduce or refuse the payment 
of benefit. 

The benefit rate is based on the same wage classification as the contribution 
rate. The amount payable is calculated at the rate applicable to the wage group 
in which the beneficiary was last employed, without reference to his marital status, 
as follows : 


Group I: 22s. 6d. per calendar week or three quarters of the weekly earnings, 
whichever is the less ; 
Group II: 25s. per calendar week ; 
Group III: 30s. per calendar week ; 
Group IV: 35s. per calendar week ; 
Group V: 40s. per calendar week ; 
Group VI: 45s. per calendar week ; 
Group VII: 50s. per calendar week. 


Under certain circumstances and with the approval of both Houses of Parliament, 
the benefit rates may be increased by proclamation. ! 





* Government Gazette Vol. CXLVI, No. 3733, 6 Dec. 1946, p. 813. 
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Post-WAR CHANGES IN HUNGARIAN SOCIAL INSURANCE 


In the course of 1945 and 1946 numerous Ministerial Orders 
amending the social insurance legislation have been issued in 
Hungary, particularly for the purposes of restoring democratic 
management, rationalising administration and adapting the benefits 
and contributions to the consequences of inflation and to the new 
currency (florin). 


Industrial and Commercial Workers. 


The self-government of the two principal social insurance institutions, namely, 
the National Social Insurance Institution and the Salaried Employees’ Insurance 
Institution, has been restored. The governing bodies will be composed, as to two 
thirds of their membership, by delegates elected by employees, and, as to one third 
by delegates elected by employers. The State will confine itself to the supervision 
of accounts of the institutions and of the legality of their regulations. 

Salaried employees are now liable to insurance, however high their remuneration. 

From 1 August 1946, contributions are fixed at 12 per cent. of the wages bill : 
9 per cent. for sickness and accident insurance and 8 per cent. for pension insurance ; 
the risk premium for accident insurance has been abolished. The State subsidy 
to pension insurance and the accumulation of actuarial reserves have been 
suspended. 

Contributions are entirely at the charge of the employer, and, by arrangement 
with the Ministry of Finance, are collected together with the tax on wages. 

In so far as financial resources permit, the pensions payable under the schemes 
of pension insurance and accident insurance are to bear the same relation to current 
wages in florins as in 1938 they bore to wages in pengés. 

The pensionable age, which in 1944 was reduced to 60, has been raised again 
in 1946 to 65, but old-age pensions already granted will continue to be paid to 
pensioners who have retired from gainful employment. 

An improvement in the benefits of accident insurance has been made on behalf 
of the survivors of deceased persons who were in receipt of pensions for incapacity 
of 50 per cent. or more : the widow receives 50 per cent. of the deceased’s pension, 
and each child 15 per cent. thereof, provided that the total of the survivors’ pensions 
does not exceed the deceased’s pension. If the survivors are also entitled to pensions 
under the pension insurance scheme, only the difference between these pensions 
and those due under the accident insurance scheme, if the latter are higher, is 


payable. 


Agricultural Workers. 

Accident insurance has been compulsory in agriculture since 1900 and old-age 
insurance for agricultural employees since 1938. Under an Order which came into 
force on 1 September 1945, the principle was established that wage-earning and 
salaried employees in agriculture should be insured against the same risks as the 
corresponding categories in industry and commerce, and the respective agricultural 
insurance institutions were absorbed by the National Social Insurance Institution 
and the Salaried Employees’ Insurance Institution. The Order necessitates the 
introduction of sickness insurance and of invalidity and survivors’ pensions for 
agricultural employees. 

Sickness insurance is to be introduced on 1 September 1947. Its benefits will 
include medical care for the insured person and his dependants during the four 
months November-February, if the insured person was insured for as much as 
13 weeks during the year preceding the illness. 

Contributions and cash benefits for all branches of insurance are assessed 
on a wage which is assumed to be the average earnings of a worker who is employed 
regularly. Two basic rates of wages are prescribed : for women and youths under 
18, and for men aged 18 and over. 

The total contribution for all branches of insurance cannot exceed 10 per cent. 
of the basic wages. At the request of employers’ organisations, an equivalent 
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contribution may be assessed in terms of the taxable value of property and be 
collected together with the land tax. The entire contribution is paid by the 
employer. 

Landowning peasants and tenant farmers, and likewise members of their 
families who work with them, may insure voluntarily for sickness and accident 
benefits and for pensions, on condition that the area of the holding does not exceed 
15 yokes ! (3 yokes if the holding is a vineyard, orchard or market garden). 


Miners. 

The scheme of pension insurance for miners * has been amended to take account 
of the nationalisation of mines and the necessity of revaluing pensions in terms of 
the new currency. 

As from 1 August 1946 the scheme is financed, no longer by contributions, but 
by a sales tax, payable by the purchaser of the coal, oil, salt, metal, etc., produced 
by the mining undertaking. The tax is to be calculated to suffice to cover current 
expenditure for pensions, but must not exceed 5 per cent. of the selling price. 

As from the same date pensions are to be paid at such rates in florins as represent 
approximately the following proportions of the rates payable in 1938 : invalidity 
and old-age pensions, 60 per cent. ; widows’ pensions, 70 per cent. ; full orphans’ 
pensions, 80 per cent. Provisionally these rates are fixed at 40, 24 and 16 florins 
a month. 


Family Allowances. 

The scheme of family allowances, which was instituted by an Act of 28 Decem- 
ber 1938, was suspended during the period of inflation, when the allowances were 
replaced by allowances in kind proportional to the number of persons in the family 
to be maintained. Family allowances have now been put into operation again 
in an amended form by an Order of 13 October 1946 which has been amended 
by an Order of 4 February 1947. Under the new legislation family allowances 
are absorbed into the general scheme of social insurance. 

Scope. All persons subject to compulsory social insurance are insured for 
family allowances except workers in agriculture, the State railways and the postal 
service. 

Rate and conditions of allowances. The rate of the allowance is fixed uniformly 
at J8 florins a month per child. 

The allowance is granted in respect of every child under age 18 who is main- 
tained by an insured person. 

It is payable for every month during which the insured person has been engaged 
for at least 15 days in insurable employment. On the termination of employment 
by any cause other than sickness or death, payment continues for one, two or 
three months, according as the insured person was entitled to the allowance during 
one, two, or three or more months immediately before the employment ended. 
In case of sickness the allowance continues as long as sickness benefit is payable, 
namely for a maximum of one year. After the death of the insured person, the 
allowance is paid for six months to the person who has charge of the child. 


Administration and finance. The administration of family allowances is 
entrusted to the National Social Insurance Institution. 

The cost of family allowances is borne by the employers, who pay a special 
contribution in conjunction with the social insurance contribution. The special 
contribution, which is fixed by the Minister of Finance on the proposal of the 
National Institution, cannot be higher than 6 per cent. of wages.’ 


NeEw SICKNESS LEGISLATION IN CURAGAO 


In Curagao, a revised and amended text of the Sickness Regula- 
tions (1936) was published in June 1946. Every employer in — 





*1 yoke=1.422 acres. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 502. 
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* Communication from the I.L.0. Corresp Pp 
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is obliged to insure the workers employed in his undertaking against 
sickness. The Government may order the closing of any under- 
taking whose owner fails to comply with this regulation. 


The regulations enable a worker to apply directly to the insurance company 
in respect of any benefits to which he is entitled. When sickness is due to culpable 
negligence on the part of the worker, the employer can ask the courts to decrease 
the benefits. The employer has the right to have workers medically examined 
at his discretion. 

Insurance is compulsory for workers earning ten guilders or less per day. The 
following persons are exempt: (a) persons whose daily income is more than ten 
guilders; (b) home workers; (c) members of the employer’s family who are 
employed in the undertaking ; (d) workers who are employed in the undertaking 
for a period of less than twelve consecutive days; (e) seafarers; (f) domestic 
servants ; and (g) workers employed in Curacao, but whose domicile is elsewhere. 

The cash sickness benefits payable to insured persons who are undergoing 
treatment in a hospital are fixed at 50 per cent. of the daily wage, and in the case 
of treatment at home at 70 per cent. of the daily wage. Daily benefits are payable 
following the fourth day of incapacity ; medical attention is provided from the 
first day. Benefits are payable for not more than ten weeks after the first day 


of incapacity. 


Maternity Benefits. 

Maternity benefits are the same as those for sickness for all insured married 
women. In the case of widows and divorced women, maternity benefits are payable 
if confinement takes place within 300 days following the death of the husband 
or the date of divorce. They also receive obstetrical treatment by a midwife and, 
if necessary, by a medical practitioner, and nursing care is supplied. Female workers 
are not entitled to these benefits if conception has occurred previous to the date 
of entering into contract, or if confinement takes place within six months after 
entering into contract. In the case of the contract being terminated within ten 
weeks before confinement, the worker is entitled to maternity benefits. 

The Governor is empowered in special cases to grant these benefits in whole 
or in part to unmarried women workers. In case of pregnancy, female workers 
are entitled to cash benefits for a period of two months whether capable of working 
or not, but the date of confinement must fall within these two months. If inca- 
pacity is caused by pregnancy or confinement, cash benefits are paid for a dura- 
tion of two months, excluding the first three days of incapacity, on the under- 
standing that the maximum duration of the benefits does not exceed four months. 
The employer is prohibited from deducting the cost of this insurance from the 
wages. * 


wy 


CHANGES IN THE NEW ZEALAND SocrAL SECURITY SCHEME 


Frnancrnc Socrat Security BENEFITS 


In his 1946 budget speech the Minister of Finance of New Zealand 
estimated that the cost of social security benefits for the financial 
year ending 31 March 1947 would be £35,788,000, an increase of 
£12,828,000 2 over the expenditure on social security in 1945-46 
resulting from the higher benefit rates payable from 1 October 1945 
and the abolition of the means test for family allowances on 
1 April 1946. * To meet the increased expenditure the social security 
charge on income has been raised and the grant from consolidated 
revenue more than doubled. 





1 Publicatieblad, No. 101 of 1946. 
? The Standard (New Zealand), 22 Aug. 1946. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII Nos. 3-4 Mar.-Apr. 1946 p. 265. 
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The Social Security Charge on Income. 


Social security benefits were originally financed by a registration fee of 5s. a 
quarter for men over 20 years of age and 5s. a year in other cases, a charge on 
income at the rate of 1s. in the £1 and a grant from consolidated revenue. The 
Finance Act (No. 2), 1945, abolished the registration fee and raised the rate of the 
charge on income to 1s. 6d. in the £1. The new rates became effective on 1 April 
1946. It was estimated that the social security charge would bring in £19,900,000 
in 1946-47, as against £14,557,460 from the social security charge and £585,713 
from registration fees in 1945-46, and it was proposed that the grant from consoli- 
dated revenue should be raised from £7,000,000 (1945-46) to £18,000,000 to meet 
the annual expenditure and provide a working balance of some £3,000,000. 


Revision of Widows’ Benefit Rates. 


The maximum annual rate of benefit payable to widows who fulfil specified 
qualifying conditions has been fixed at £104, irrespective of whether or not the 
applicant has or has had a child or children. However, if she has a dependent 
child or children under sixteen years of age the Social Security Commission may, 
at its discretion, grant her a mother’s allowance of £65. The widow’s benefit is 
reduced by the amount of any income in excess of £78. Where the beneficiary 
has attained the age of 60 and has no dependent child, it is also reduced in respect 
of property, as in the case of old-age benefit, i.e. by £1 for every £10 of the net 
capital value of accumulated property (£500 is exempt and land and interest in 
an annuity or unmatured life insurance policy are not included). * 


LIVING CONDITIONS 


SPARE TIME FACILITIES FOR POLISH WORKERS 


The organisation of spare time facilities in Poland is receiving 
considerable attention on the part of both the Government and 
the workers’ organisations. Rest homes have been set up throughout 
the country and large sums are being expended on educational 
and cultural activities. 


Fund for Workers’ Spare Time. 


In accordance with a decision of the Council of Ministers of 12 June 1945, a 
Fund for Workers’ Spare Time has been set up by the Central Council of Trade 
Unions in co-operation with the Government. The Fund is not a Government 
institution and the decision of the Council of Ministers was taken asa result of a 
programme of action submitted to the Government by the Trade Unions Council. 
The Council of the Fund consists of four members of the Central Committee of 
Trade Unions, three Government delegates (two from the Ministry of Labour and 
Social Welfare and one from the Ministry of Health), and one delegate from a 





* Act No. 22 of 1946. 
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workers’ educational society. There is also a Supervisory Committee on which 
the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare, the Union of Teachers and the Union 
of Railwaymen are represented. In June 1945 the Government made a grant to 
the Fund of 20 million zlotys. 


Organisation of rest homes. One of the first duties of the Fund was to set up 
a network of rest homes throughout Poland wherever geographic, climatic and 
other conditions were favourable. As the establishment of the Fund was due 
to a decision of the Council of Ministers, a number of Ministries are called upon to 
co-operate with it ; for instance, the Ministry of Food and the Ministry of Industry 
are asked to provide the necessary food and equipment for the rest homes at fixed 
prices, the Ministry of Transport has agreed to grant free transport to and from 
the homes, and the so-called “ Liquidation Board” is required to hand over to 
the Fund houses which are now ownerless and empty. 

The homes are run on uniform lines. Each is provided with books, newspapers, 
a piano, a radio, etc., and has the service of a guide who organises games, excursions, 
lectures, and other cultural and educational activities. After a year’s experience 
it is considered that an ideal rest home should provide accommodation for 100 
persons ; where a number of smaller houses are used, the management tries to 
provide a common canteen. In order to prevent the spread of contagious illnesses, 
each worker must be medically examined before staying at a home. Given careful 
organisation, the Fund is of opinion that there are only two months of the year 
when rest homes cannot be used, namely, March and November. The Fund intends 
to extend the benefits of the rest homes to workers’ families as soon as circumstances 
permit. 

The expenses of a worker’s stay in a rest home are met in the following way : 
85 per cent. is paid by the Fund, 35 per cent. by the employer, and 380 per cent. 
by the worker himself. Statistics for the first half of 1946 show that 425 rest homes 
had been established and that 91,450 men and 63,480 women had spent a period 
of leisure in thei ; of the total number of 154,930 persons, 75 per cent. were wage- 
earners and 25 per cent. salaried employees. 


The organisation of rest homes is in the main centralised in the Fund, though 
a number of trade unions and individual undertakings have set up their own. 


Other activities of the Fund. The Fund co-operates with the Polish Red Cross 
in sending the children of members of the Central Council of Trade Unions 
to places in Poland or in other countries for the summer months. It also organises 
spare time facilities for young workers, such as sports centres, where they can swim, 
canoe, ski, camp, etc 


Propaganda on the use of holidays. The Fund emphasises the need to explain 
to the workers the necessity for taking full advantage of their holidays, and for 
spending them away from their usual environment and in congenial surroundings. 
Experience has shown that this is not fully appreciated and that owing to the 
economic situation of the country many workers are anxious to use their holiday 
period to earn extra money. Propaganda to encourage workers to take advantage 
of the benefits of the rest homes and to use their paid holidays wisely is considered 
to be an urgent matter. 


Centres for Education and Culture. 


Measures are also being taken for the development of workers’ education and 
culture. State industries place 5 per cent. of the sums they pay out in wages at 
the disposal of the trade unions for this purpose. In addition, undertakings are 
often obliged by the terms of collective agreements to establish centres (foyers) for 
their workers. It was estimated that at the beginning of 1947 there were about 
8,000 workers’ centres, 23 factory clubs, 22 cultural centres and 800 trade union 
libraries, and that many thousands of workers were participating in educational 
and cultural activities, such as dramatic performances, orchestras, and choirs. * 





* Communication from the I.L.0. Correspondent Warsaw. 
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HOLIDAY FACILITTES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Tourist AND Hotmays Boarp ESTABLISHED 


The establishment in Great Britain of a Tourist and Holidays 
Board to promote the development of the tourist, catering and 
holiday services was- announced in the British House of Commons 
on 21 January 1947. The creation of the Board arose out of a recom- 
mendation of the Catering Wages Commission in a report on the 
development of the catering, holiday and tourist services submitted 
to the Ministry of Labour and National Service in September 1945. ! 


Structure of the Board. 

The Tourist and Holidays Board is an unincorporated body. It is composed 
of 12 members appointed by the Government, and includes representatives of the 
Trades Union Congress, the Travel Association of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, the Workers’ Travel Association, the Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
and other national and consumer interests. The members of the Board, who 
will not receive salaries, will be appointed for a period of two years and after that 
time one-third will retire annually and will be eligible for reappointment. The 
executive functions of the Board will be carried out by four committees dealing 
respectively with tourism, catering, home holidays and hotels. These committees 
will be appointed by the Board and will be representative of the appropriate 
industries and of consumer interests. Financial provision will be made by the 
Board of Trade by means of grants-in-aid.* 


Debate in the House of Lords. 

In the course of a debate on holiday and tourist services in the British House 
of Lords on 10 December 1946, Viscount Hall, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
spoke of the tremendous increase in holidays with pay which had taken place 
in Great Britain. About 10 million industrial workers were now entitled to paid 
holidays, many for the first time, under collective agreements and Statutory 
Orders ; in addition, about a million shop assistants and 3 or 4 million other 
workers, mainly clerks not covered by collective agreements or Statutory Orders, 
were also receiving paid holidays. This meant that something like 15 million 
persons plus their dependants would be able to enjoy a holiday with the bread- 
winner receiving his pay for the period of the holiday. Most of these holidays, 
he said, should be spent away from the drab towns and industrial villages in 
which the majority of the workers lived. 

He recalled the Government’s decision in 1946 to place the responsibility 
for co-ordinating Government action in the field of holiday and tourist services 
with the Board of Trade. He stated that as a further measure of co-ordination, 
an Interdepartmental Committee, representing the Departments mainly con- 
cerned, had been set up the same year under the chairmanship of the Secretary 
of Overseas Trade. Shortly afterwards, the Government had decided to establish 
early in 1947 a non-governmental organisation to foster and develop holiday 
and tourist services. He added that the creation of this organisation did not 
represent “either in form or intention any endeavour to nationalise these great 
services”. The industries concerned would continue to administer the services, 
but the new organisation would ensure that full consideration was given to the 
innumerable inter-related problems which would continually arise. In this way 
the industries would be enabled “to improve and expand their services to the 
advantage and benefit of themselves and of the nation as a whole”.* 





? Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1946, p. 99. 
* House of Commons, Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 432, No. 30, 21 Jan. 1947, cols. 10-11. 
* House of Lords, Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 144, No. 12, 10 Dec. 1946, cols. 712-744. 
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CO-OPERATION 


Frrst Post-WAR MEETINGS OF THE CONSUMER-CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT IN BELGIUM 


The Belgian Co-operative Congress and the Belgian National 
Conference of Women Co-operators have held their first post-war 


meetings. 


24TH BELGIAN CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS 


The 24th Belgian Co-operative Congress was held in Brussels 
on 17 May 1947. 


The Congress first discussed reports on the place of co-operation in the national 
economy, co-operation and the political parties, co-operation and the trade union 
movement, and other reports. 

The Belgian Socialist Party having resolved only to accept individual members, 
and the Belgian co-operatives having consequently ceased to be affiliated to the 
party, the Congress decided to set up joint permanent committees between the 
Socialist Party and the co-operative movement for the achievement of common 
economic and social objectives. 

The Congress also expressed the wish that there should be established between 
the Co-operative General Society (S.G.C.) and the Belgian General Federation 
of Labour a joint action committee charged particularly with examining the 
problems of workers’ participation in the management of co-operative undertakings 
and with working out a price index facilitating measurement of the purchasing 
power of wages. 


Co-operation and the Public Services. 


After approving measures to strengthen the movement in regard to education, 
management and finance, the Congress expressed its desire that the functioning 
of public services should be inspired by co-operative methods, substituting the 
conception of service for that of profit. It further called for “ the creation of a 
National Office of Co-operation”, the duty of which would be to group and 
co-ordinate, vis-a-vis the public authorities, all the co-operative activities relating 
to consumption and production based upon the Rochdale principles. A Bill on 
these lines has been submitted to the Senate. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF WOMEN CO-OPERATORS 


The 17th National Congress of Women Co-operators was held 
in Brussels on 15 May 1947. 


The Conference devoted itself chiefly to the examination of various problems 
of household interest, e.g., purchasing power and family budgets, hygienic housing, 
rationalisation of household work, health, etc., and it adopted several resolutions 
calling for the active participation of women co-operators and the public author- 
ities in the solution of these problems. The Conference particularly urged that 
an economic and fiscal policy should be adopted which would not restrict the 
consumption of foodstuffs vital to health, that legislation should be enacted to 
reinforce the control of these commodities, that housing and tenants’ co-operatives 
should be encouraged, and that housing should be considered as a public service 





ones. Rapport du 24™¢* Congrés coopératif de la Société générale coopérative , Bruzelles, 17-18 mai 
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which would take into account the necessity of alleviating household work. In 
conclusion, the Conference expressed the wish “ that the International Co-operative 
Movement should secure an increasing hearing at the United Nations and the 
institutions connected therewith ”.? 


CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING SOCIETIES IN SWITZERLAND 


The post-war shortage of housing in Switzerland has led to a 
large increase in the number of co-operative building societies. 


It was observed after the first World War that the shortage of housing resulting 
from war and post-war conditions—even in non-belligerent countries—stimulated 
the development of co-operative building societies in many European countries. 
A similar increase in the number of such societies is apparent after the second 
World War. In Switzerland the increase has been greater during the period 
1939-1946 than during the corresponding period 1914-1921, as may be seen from 
the following table of the number of co-operative building societies founded during 
the two periods : 


1914-1921 1939-1946 


1914 1939 
1915 1940 
1916 1941 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


Total Total 


The recent development of co-operative building societies has been greatly 
facilitated by the Central Co-operative Bank, which has so far financed about 
5,000 dwellings, and also by the subsidies which the Confederation has given for 
the construction of housing for social purposes since 1943. At the end of 1946 
there were 812 co-operative building societies in the country—735 in German- 
speaking, 68 in French-speaking, and 9 in Italian-speaking Switzerland. ?* 


WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


SEVENTH CONGRESS OF THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF GENERAL FACTORY WORKERS 


The first post-war Congress of the International Federation of 
General Factory Workers was held in Copenhagen on 20-21 May 
1947. Sixty delegates from 21 organisations in ten countries were 
present. 





* Rapport de la 17™* Conférence nationale des coopératives, Bruzelles, le 15 mai 1947. 
* La Coopération (Bale), 21 June 1947. 
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It was announced that on 1 January 1947, 22 organisations including unions 
from the chemical, paper, glass and pottery industries, and general factory workers 
with an aggregate membership of over 650,000 from eleven countries were affiliated 
to the International. 


Integration in W.F.T.U. 


The most important question on the agenda was the integration of the L.F.F. 
in the World Federation of Trade Unions, and the Congress adopted a resolution 
to the effect that the discussions between the W.F.T.U. and the International 
Trade Secretariats could only be satisfactorily concluded if representatives of the 
W.F.T.U. and the I.T.S. met on an equal footing. The resolution stated further 
that Article 18 of the W.F.T.U. Constitution (which provides for the establish- 
ment of Trade Departments within the W.F.T.U.), and the W.F.T.U. draft 
regulations governing the integration of the I.T.S. should be redrafted. 


Working Hours. 

The Congress adopted a resolution requesting the W.F.T.U. speedily to examine 
the question of a reduction of working hours. It was also agreed to draw this 
question to the attention of the workers’ group at the 1947 (Geneva) session 
of the International Labour Conference. The Congress also referred to the possi- 
bility of the discussion of the reduction of hours of work at the forthcoming first 
session of the I.L.O. Industrial Committee for the Chemical Industry. 


I.L.0. Conventions. 

Another resolution referred to the international Conventions concerning the 
regulation of hours of work in automatic sheet-glass works and on the reduction 
of hours of work in glass-bottle works 1, and urged all glass workers’ unions to 
make representations to their Governments for early ratification of the two Con- 
ventions, which hitherto had been ratified by few countries. 

Mr. Mark Hewitson, M.P. (United Kingdom) was elected President, while 
Mr. K. De Jonge (Netherlands) was re-elected General Secretary, and Mr. L. M. 
van Waasdijk was confirmed as Assistant Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL FISHERMEN’S CONFERENCE 


An International Fishermen’s Conference, under the auspices of 
the International Transport Workers’ Federation, was held at Hull, 
in the United Kingdom, on 6 and 7 June 1947. It was attended 
by 14 representatives from the following countries : Belgium, Finland, 
France, United Kingdom, Netherlands, Norway and _ Palestine. 
The United States of America, Denmark and Iceland had submitted 
information for the Conference but were unable to be represented. 

The agenda of the Conference included a number of questions 
of great importance to fishermen: the drafting of an International 
Fishermen’s Charter ; mess regulations ; the organisation of fisher- 
men, with special reference to owner-fishermen ; and the setting up 
of a Fishermen’s Section within the I.T.F. 


International Fishermen’s Charter. 


After hearing reports about the wages and working conditions in the fishing 
industries of 10 countries, the Conference examined in detail a draft of an Inter- 
national Fishermen’s Charter, which covered a wide range of questions of interest 
to fishermen, notably earnings and allowances, hours and manning, holidays 
and rest days, catering and accommodation, social insurance, etc. A drafting 
committee of three members was appointed to revise the Charter, in the light 
of the views expressed, for submission to a further International Fishermen’s 





1 Cf. 1.L.0.: Official Bulletin, Vol. XIX, No. 2, 15 Aug. 1934, p. 55, and Vol. XX, No. 3, 
15 Aug. 1935, p. 84. 
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Conference. The final text emerging from that Conference will be submitted to 
the International Labour Office, which, in accordance with a decision taken at the 
International Labour Conference held in Seattle in June 1946, is engaged in a full 
investigation into conditions of employment in the fishing industry. 

In this connection it will be remembered that a similar Charter, which dealt 
with important questions affecting the well-being of seafarers in the mercantile 
marine, was drawn up by an International Seafarers’ Conference in 1944 ' and was 
transmitted to the I.L.O., which took the Charter very fully into account in drafting 
proposals for submission to the Maritime Preparatory Technical Conference held 
in Copenhagen in 1945.2, To a very large extent, the provisions of the Charter 
were embodied in the various International Labour Conventions adopted by the 
Seattle Conference the following year.* 


Fishermen’s Section of the 1.T.F. 

The International Fishermen’s Conference decided to recommend to the 
Executive Committee of the International Transport Workers’ Federation the 
setting up of an International Fishermen’s Section within that organisation. 
This section would organise meetings and devote attention to questions affecting 
fishermen in so far as the resources of the I.T.F. Secretariat would permit.‘ 


THE TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 


The Sixty-First Convention of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada was held in Windsor, Ontario, from 18 to 26 September 
1946 and was attended by over 600 delegates. According to the 
financial statement submitted to the Congress, the membership of 
the organisation on 31 July 1946 was approximately 330,000. 


Among those who addressed the Convention were fraternal delegates from 
the British Trade Union Congress, the American Federation of Labor, a repre- 
sentative from the International Labour Office and the Hon. Paul Martin, Secretary 
of State. Mr. Martin, speaking of the activities of the United Nations and its 
specialised agencies, referred to the part that labour must play in the new world 
organisation and mentioned the I.L.O. which, he said, was the oldest in point 
of service of any of the agencies which will work with the Economic and Social 
Council. In 1914, Mr. Martin said, there were only 10 million workers in the world 
who benefited in some way or other from social security legislation but today 
there were more than 300 million who enjoy the advantages of this legislation, 
along lines suggested by the I.L.O. 

Some 300 resolutions came before the meeting ; a summary is given below 
of the principal decisions of the Congress. 


Cost of Living. 

On the subject of cost of living, eighteen resolutions were considered by the 
Resolutions Committee, and on its recommendation the Convention adopted a 
substitute resolution, the essential features of which are given below : 

(1) The present situation was brought about by the selfish policies of big 
business and by the wage, price, and taxation policies of the Government. 

(2) Prices had risen sharply, not because of the workers’ demand for higher 
pay, but because the Government scuttled price ceilings, eliminated subsidies 
from essential commodities and based its whole price policy on the assumption 
that the high profits of industry must be protected and maintained. 





* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 4, Oct. 1944, p. 541. 

* Idem, Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, p. 59. 

* Idem, Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1946, pp. 1-28, “ The Twenty-Eighth (Maritime) 
Session of the International Labour Conference ”’. 

* INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ FEDERATION : Press Report, No. 12, 9 June 1947. 
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(3) The Government had insisted on keeping wages frozen. Only when the 
inevitable strike movement got under way did the Government agree to some 
wage increases, and even then it tried to keep these at a 10 cent hourly maximum. 


In the light of the foregoing the Convention urged : 


Immediate Government action to bring back prices to the level of January 1946, 
and the strict enforcement of price controls ; 


The development of a public campaign by the Trades and Labour Congress, 
and other bodies, such as consumers’ leagues, farmers’ organisations, etc., against 
profiteering and price increases ; 

The elimination of wage controls with the exception of minimum wage standards, 
and the institution of profit control with price increases only after a reasonable 
profit margin had been established and only when it was proved that profits 
were not hidden in reserve funds established during the war to conceal real profits ; 


Government action to end the slow-down strike of industrialists in their effort 
to boost prices ; 

Failure on the part of the Government to adopt such a policy, the resolution 
concluded, would compel labour to ignore the existing Government agencies and 
seek other ways to increase the peoples’ purchasing power. 


Canadian Trade Union Unity. 


This resolution called for a National Co-ordinating Committee in which all 
trade union centres would be invited to participate, in order to draw up a pro- 
gramme for united action on a national scale and on behalf of all organised workers 
in Canada. 


Relations with the American Federation of Labor. 


Certain differences had arisen between the Canadian Trades and Labour Con- 
gress and the American Federation of Labor regarding the request of the latter 
for the expulsion of the Canadian membership of the International Association 
of Machinists, an affiliate of the T.L.C. The Convention expressed its most sincere 
desire to continue its close fraternal relationship of long standing with the A.F. of 
L. but reaffirmed its status as an independent Canadian trade union centre, 
with full autonomous rights within the borders of Canada. 


World Federation of Trade Unions. 


The Convention adopted a resolution reiterating its desire for affiliation with 
the World Federation of Trade Unions and instructed its Executive to provide 
the necessary funds and take any other action that may be required. * 


Foreign Affairs. 


Eight resolutions on foreign affairs were referred to the Resolutions Committee. 
A number of these resolutions called for closer relationship with the U.S.S.R. and 
others urged the removal of the Franco dictatorship in Spain. 


Other Resolutions. 
Other resolutions were adopted urging, inter alia : 


That Government employees should be granted the right of collective bargaining 
as set forth by Orders in Council governing employees of private industries, Crown 
companies and the National Harbours Board ; 

That all home work should be abolished where such work, by common practice, 
has been done in factories for that purpose ; 

That legislation should be introduced making it illegal in Canada to employ 
children under 16 years of age ; 





' Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 6, Dec. 1944, p. 802. 
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That Government financial assistance should be given to promising students 
to complete their education ; 


That all school curricula throughout the Dominion of Canada should include 
a study of the organised labour movement ; 


That a national health insurance scheme should be established to provide 
cash benefits to maintain income during illness ; 


That curative and preventive work should be integrated and necessary per- 
sonnel provided to guarantee to every person the maximum medical and dental 
benefits, all persons having free choice of any professional curative service ; 


That committees should be set up to compile a true cost-of-living index based 
upon commodities purchased by the workers, to serve as a guide for negotiating 
increased wages and reduction of hours to maintain decent living standards ; 


That the basic industries and the transport systems of Canada should be 
nationalised ; 


That changes should be made in the criminal code of Canada, to prevent the 
use of the courts to restrain legitimate trade unions from strike action and picketing ; 


That a national labour code should be established. 


The Convention also endorsed the principle of recognition of all statutory 
holidays with pay and the establishment, through negotiation, of proper com- 
pensation for work performed on any statutory holiday. 


The late Mr. Tom Moore. 


In a formal resolution the Convention paid a tribute to the late Mr. Tom Moore, 
for many years President of the T.L.C. 


Election of Officers. 
Mr. Percy R. Bengough was re-elected President, and Mr. J. A. Sullivan’ 
Secretary-Treasurer.* 


THE CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR 


The Sixth Annual Convention of the Canadian Congress of Labour 
was held in Toronto from 23 to 27 September 1946, and was attended 
by 754 accredited delegates. The total membership of the Congress 
was reported to be approximately 350,000. 


A message of fraternal greetings was received from Mr. Philip Murray, Presi- 
dent of the American Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of the C.C.L., said that labour must never be 
subservient to any political party, but it was becoming more evident that the 
labour movement should not confine itself wholly to activities in the economic 
field. He said the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation party (socialist tendency) 
was endorsed by Congress and although they were not affiliated to it, it was closer 
to the principles and policies of Canadian labour than any other and wholly deserved 
the support of Canadian workers. He believed that labour could obtain adequate 
representation only through a political party founded on the principles which 
labour had adopted. Mr. Mosher stressed the importance of the principle of public 
ownership “ which involved the reconstruction of the present competitive profit 
system ”, . 

Mr. Pat Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer of the C.C.L., who is a member of the 
Executive of the World Federation of Trade Unions, reported on the proceedings 
of the first Congress of that body, held in Paris in 1945.* Referring to the decision 
of the W.F.T.U. to establish international trade departments for the different 





* Mr. Sullivan has since been replaced by Mr. John W. Buckley. 
* Labour Gazette (Ottawa), Oct. 1946. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 5, Nov. 1945, p. 552. 
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industries, he said that the day was not far distant when each industry would 
have its own international trade department within which the problems of each 
industry could be discussed on an international level. 


Canadian Trade Union Co-operation. 


The Report of the Executive Council described the failure of the attempts 
to establish closer co-operation with the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 


Political Action. 

A long discussion took place on this question and much of the controversy 
centred around the contention that previous Congress policy had endorsed the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation party as the political arm of the Con- 
gress, and that no one party should represent the Canadian trade union move- 
ment. Supporters of a substitute resolution generally claimed that it did not 
rigidly bind the Canadian Congress of Labour to support the C.C.F. Mr. Pat 
Conroy said that the real issue was whether the Labour Progressive Party 
(extreme left tendency) would dominate the Convention or whether the Con- 
vention would remain in the hands of its members. 


The resolution finally adopted was as follows : 

“ This Convention of the Canadian Congress of Labour reaffirms the political 
action programme of the Congress and urges that the Political Action Com- 
mittee undertake to make whatever constructive amendments are necessary 
to advance this programme.” 


Strike Vote. 

The Convention called for the repeal of Order in Council P.C. 3689 which 
embodied a House of Commons Industrial Committee recommendation for the 
taking of a secret Government-conducted strike vote in industrial disputes! and 
instructed the C.C.L. Council to seek joint action in this respect with the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. 


Housing. 
A Resolution was adopted calling for Government subsidised low rental 
housing. 


National Labour Code. 

It was resolved that the C.C.L. request the Federal Government to enact 
a National Collective Bargaining Act, guaranteeing the legal right of Canadian 
workers to organise in trade unions and bargain collectively with their employers, 
and outlawing company unions and black-listing. 


Foreign Policy. 

This Resolution urged the breaking off of diplomatic relations with Spain 
and formal recognition of the Spanish Republican Government-in-exile. A Reso- 
lution was also passed urging the British Government to allow free Jewish emigra- 
tion into Palestine. 


Other Resolutions. 

The Convention also adopted the following resolutions : that the Congress should 
intensify its efforts to achieve legislation enforcing the 40-hour week ; that pro- 
vincial and Federal Governments should enact legislation making compulsory 
the granting of a minimum of two weeks’ annual vacation with pay ; that the 
World Federation of Trade Unions be admitted to the United Nations . . . 
“its Commission and Councils, especially those related to peace, and social 
and economic problems”; that the Dominion Government should change its 
present method of compiling cost-of-living indices. Other resolutions adopted 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1946, p. 370. 
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by the Convention protested against the methods employed by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment in setting up a Commission in the recent espionage charges ; approved 
permission to refugees and displaced persons to enter Canada as immigrants’; 
urged the Federal Government to effect passage of a National Minimum Wage 
Act, with a minimum rate of at least 75 cents per hour ; asked that serious consi- 
deration be given to the appointment of Labour Attachés abroad ; gave full support 
to the principle of guaranteed annual wages ; urged the setting up of Regional 
Safety Boards and the study of industrial diseases. In other resolutions, a National 
Health Insurance Act to cover all persons in Canada was called for ; funds to con- 
tinue the investigation into the existence of cartels and monopolies in Canada 
was requested ; and a resolution condemned anti-semitism, and called upon the 
Canadian Government to declare anti-semitism and religious and racial discrimina- 
tion as criminal offences. 

Mr. A. R. Mosher was re-elected President, and Mr. Pat Conroy Secretary- 
Treasurer.? 


THE ScoTTisH TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


The 50th Annual Scottish Trades Union Congress was held at 
St. Andrews from 23 to 26 April 1947 and was attended by 
364 delegates, representing 83 unions and 51 trades councils, the 
affiliated membership of the Congress being 679,862. A message 
from Mr. Edward Phelan, Director-General of the International 
Labour Office, was read to the Congress by the Director of the 
London Office, expressing appreciation of the keen interest taken 
by the Scottish Trades Union Congress in the work of the I.L.O. 
during its 27 years of existence. Mr. Phelan also expressed his 
sincere sympathy with the Congress at the loss of its General Secre- 


tary, Mr. William Elger, and wished every success to his successor, 
Mr. Charles Murdoch. Councillor James Duncan, presiding, assured 
the Office of the continued interest and goodwill of the Congress. 

In celebration of the Jubilee Year, the Congress was addressed 
by the Prime Minister, Mr. Clement Attlee, M.P., and the President 
of the Board of Trade, Sir Stafford Cripps, M.P. 


Principal Decisions of the Congress. 

Production. The Congress accepted the view that the economic and social 
recovery of the people of the country could only be maintained and improved 
by the extension of the policy of nationalisation, by the effective State planning 
of industry and of the fullest possible development of the available resources 
being directed towards increased production, and emphasised that the success 
of State planning was dependent upon the realisation by managements and workers 
alike of their similar responsibility. 


Nationalisation of transport. The Congress noted with satisfaction the intro- 
duction of the Transport Bill now before Parliament, designed to set up a publicly 
owned system of inland transport and of port facilities and, recognising that an 
adequate and efficient transport service is essential if the social and economic 
needs of the Scottish people are to be fully met, assured the Government of its 
whole-hearted support and co-operation in securing the objects of the Bill. 


United Nations. The Congress pledged its full support for the foreign policy 
of the Government on the understanding that the United Nations was the keystone 
of this policy and welcomed the steps taken to improve friendly relations with the 
Soviet Union. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947, p. 138. 
* Labour Gazette (Ottawa), Oct. 1946. 
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Equal pay. The Congress called upon the Government to give effect to the 
principle of equal pay for equal work. 


Workers’ control. The Congress called upon the Government to set up Joint 
Administrative Boards for nationalised industries, upon which trade union 
representatives, elected by and responsible to their unions, should sit in equal 
numbers and status with Government representatives, and instructed its General 
Council to devise machinery for the operation of similar point administrations 
at the workshop level. 


Employment of school children. The Congress urged the Government to introduce 
legislation for the total abolition of the employment ‘of children of school age. 


Iron and steel industry. The Congress deplored the uncertainty in connection 
with the nationalisation of the iron and steel industry and called upon the Govern- 
ment to prepare the necessary nationalisation plans. 


Forty-hour week. The Congress welcomed the fact that many trade unions 
had succeeded in obtaining a reduction of working hours from 48 and was of 
opinion that they should continue to press for the implementation of their move- 
ment’s policy for a 40-hour week based on 5 days’ labour without any reduction 
in wages. 


Guaranteed week. The Congress called upon the Government to provide legis- 
lation to ensure a guaranteed week for all workers. 


Negotiating machinery. The Congress recommended to all trade unions that 
steps should be taken to overhaul and improve negotiating machinery in order 
to secure the speedy settlement of disputes, including workers’ claims for improved 
wages and conditions. 


Holidays with pay. The Congress was of the opinion that the time was now 
opportune to press for a fortnight’s holiday with pay, in addition to payment for 
local and statutory holidays. 


Training for management. The Congress requested all trade unions to examine 
the present methods of management within industry with a view to ensuring 
the establishment of machinery to provide adequate training and educational 
facilities for all employees. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Under an Act of 30 April 1947, May Day (1 May) is to be observed in France 
as a paid holiday for workers in Government departments, public services and 
private undertakings of all kinds. Those who work on this day will be entitled to 
compensation equivalert to the amount of their wages. The hours of work lost 
through the holiday may be made up, when they will be paid at the same rates 
as normal working hours. 





STATISTICS 


Wages 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for publi- 
cation at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour 
conditions in different countries, the statistics of the general level of 
wages are given in this issue. 

The tables group together the most comparable data in two 
sections, namely : 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings ; 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1945-46 
(table XTV). 

For further information on the scope and method of these 
statistics, see the January-February 1947 issue of the Review : 
“Statistics, Explanatory Notes”, pp. 157-167. 

The cost-of-living statistics used for calculating the real wage 
indices appear on page 226 below and will appear again in the Sep- 
tember 1947 issue. 


For statistics of unemployment and employment, see below, page 
235. They will appear next, with statistics of hours of work, in 
the September 1947 number. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


a 


The sign . signifies : “figures do not exist”. 

The sign ... signifies : “figures not yet received”. 

The sign * signifies : “provisional figures”. 

The sign — signifies : “figures are nil or negligible”. 

The sign ° signifies “‘ covering men only ”. 

The sign * signifies : “figure revised since the previous issue”. 

The sign ¢ signifies : “economic group represented by a few branches only”. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

Figures in thick-faced type : indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1937 as base. 

Figures within brackets : series subject to certain reservations. 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings 



































































































































1 Nov. and Dec. * Series calculated by the I.L.0.: daily earnings divided by hours actually worked 
per day. Up to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan; from 1939, statistics of the Imperial Cabinet. ® First 
three quarters. * Mar. 

Union of South Africa. Annual figures: 30 Sept. of each year. 

Canada. Monthly figures: a week ending on the first of the following month. 

United States (Bureau of Labor Statistics series). Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : a week nearest 
to the 15th of the month. 

China. Annual figures: up to 1935, Sept. of each year; from 1936 onwards, averages. 





Da 





a 
AFRICA AMERICA ASIA j 
Union of United Argentina Mexico || China Pp f 
South Canada States | (Whole (Buenos) (Federal ||(Shang-| Japan* ales. | 
Africa country), Aires) | District) || hai) tine 
Dates Mines, Mines, , Ind., 
ind., ||Industries} ind., | Industries —~y transp.,| Industries — aa | Indus- 
tr., com. transp. nC. lcom., serv. —_ —_ thes 
M. M. W. M. W. M.W. | M.W.|M.W. | M.W. |[M. W.| M. Ww. Dow 
Rates Earnings Rates Earnings | Earnings | Earnings | Earnings || Rates | Earnings | Rates 
Money wages 
Cents Cents Pesos Sh. $ 
1929 P ‘ . 56.6 é ‘ . . 
1931 ‘ , : 51.5 ; ; . 0.057 
1933 . ‘ i 44.2 P . ‘ 0.058 
1935 : . ; 55.0 a . . 0.053 
1936 ‘ ; é 55.6 . ‘ 0.33 0.055 
1937 ° . ° 62.4 0.36 || 0.050 
1938 J a . 62.7 0.40 0.051 | 
1939 . _ . 63.3 0.60 0.060 
1940 e . . 66.1 0.63 0.070 ' 
1941 ‘ 3 é 72.9 0.72 0.122 
1942 Q P ‘ 85.3 0.73 Re 
1943 ‘ ‘“ ‘ 96.1 i 4 0.84* ma ‘ : 
1944 ; 70.4 P 101.9 é a Sua an . 5. 
1945 ‘. 69.4 ‘ 102.3 . ‘ se hee ‘ ae 
1946 ‘ 70.0 Mt 108.4 A i = wat . a: 
1946 : June . 70.0 . 108.4 
Sept. ‘ 71.4 P 112.6 
Dec. ; 76.3 A 114.8" i 
1947 : Mar. ; 77.6 ‘ 118.0 ; 
June i ‘on ° ee ° ° ‘ j 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1929 100 . 103 91 é 104 . ° 108 81 
1931 97 ‘ 100 83 , 90 . 114 . 82 
1933 94 i 88 71 ‘a 91° “ 116 92 91 
1935 98 ; 91 88 . 94 P 106 95 108 
1936 100 ‘ 93 89 ‘ 97 92 110 95 103 
1937 100 . 100 100 . 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 101 s 103 100 : 99 111 102 109 97 
1939 102 ‘ 103 101 ‘ 104 167 120 108? 93 
1940 103* ‘ 107 106 = 105 175 140 ian 92 
1941 re ‘ 117 117 i 109 200 244 the 107 
1942 om ‘ 127 137 . 118° 203 on int 129 
1943 nan ‘ 138 154 100 122 233* vt ied ws 
1944 is 10° 143 163 109 sis eae 
1945 aa 100 147 164 126 
1946 ode 101 an 174 161 

1946 : June a 101 174 147 
Sept. 4 103 ‘ 180 151 
Dec. ‘ 110 184° 282 

1947 : Mar. ‘ 42 . 189 ji 
June wie _ nee ‘ ° 

Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1929 90 . 85 76 ; 96 ‘ 
1931 93 : 93 78 ; 96 . 124 ° 
1933 98 . 94 79 R 102° : 148 105 
1935 101 ; 96 92 . 105 é 133 101 
1936 102 ‘ 96 92 ‘ 99 (108) 130 99 
1937 100 . 100 100 ‘ 100 (100) 100 100 
1938 97 . 102 102 5 100 (98) 79 101 
1939 98 ; 103 105 ‘ 103 (144) 70 94? 
1940 96* ° 103 109 ° 103 (150) 39 enn 
1941 me ‘ 106 114 . 103 (165) one 
1942 3 ; 110 121 ‘ 106 (145) 
1943 ee 7 118 128 (100) 108 (127)* 
1944 nn 102% 121 134 (109) ie mn 
1945 oe 100 120 131 (105) 
1946 iain 98 268 128 (114) 

1946 : June ° 96 ° 134 (104) . 
Sept. ‘ 97 127 (107) . 
Dec. . 103 uM 123 (191) . 

1947 : Mar. : 102 3 124 i . . 
June ‘ wii ‘ ose e . 

Persons 
covered ‘ 736 186° - 7 119 000", ‘ . 63900 || 75 000*| 1 563 aI 








Palestine (Jewish labour). Annual figures : averages. The original indices relate to rates of wages per 8-hour day. 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
































































































































EvuROPE 
Germany Belgium 
Mines®, industries, transport® Mines, industries, transport 
M. sk. | M. unsk. | W. unsk. | M.w. | M.W. |M. W. sk. | ta | M. W. 
tries : 
Ww Rates Earnings Earnings 
s | Rates Money wages 
=, Rpf. Rpf. Rpf. Rpf. Rpf. 
‘ieee i 
1929 101.1 79.4 52.7 85.3 96.8 
1931 97.4 76.6 51.0 82.3 86.9 
1933 78.5 62.3 43.4 67.6 70.7 
1934 78.3 62.2 43.3 67.5 72.5 
1935 78.3 62.2 43.4 67.5 73.6 
1936 78.3 62.2 43.4 67.5 74.8 
1937 78.5 62.3 43.4 67.6 76.4 
| 1938 78.8 62.5 43.7 67.9 78.9 
f 1939 79.1 62.8 44.0 68.2 81.2 
1940 79.2 62.9 44.1 68.2 83.9 
1941 79.9 63.8 44.4 68.9 87.5 
1942 80.5 64.1 44.6 69.4 
: 1943 80.9 64.1 44.7 69.6 
| 1944 eee ie oes 
1945 
5 1946: June 
: Sept. 
e i Dec. 
a 1947: Mar. — om ioe <n 
[= Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
81 1929 129 127 121 126 127 102 98 101 
82 1931 124 123 118 122 114 99 96 100 
be 1933 100 100 100 100 93 89 85 89 
108 1934 100 100 100 100 95 85 81 85 
- 1935 100 100 100 100 96 81 81 82 
97 1936 100 100 100 100 98 89 89 90 
93 1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
92 1938 100 100 101 100 103 106 105 105 
107 1939 101 101 101 101 106 107 105 106 
1294 1940 101 101 102 101 110 114 112 113 
1941 102 102 102 102 114 121 122 121 
1942 103 103 103 103 ons 125 127 126 
194% 103 103 103 103 oie 127 129 129 
1944 eee os ase eve ona 129* 127° 129* 
1945 on 
Me 1946 June 
ie Sept. 
a Dec. 
a 1947: Mar. oes ons eon iia 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937= 100) 
1929 105 103 99 103 103 93 90 93 
1931 114 113 108 112 105 98 95 99 
1933 106 106 106 106 98 99 95 99 
1934 103 103 103 103 98 98 94 98 
1935 101 102 102 102 98 94 93 94 
1936 100 100 101 100 98 97 97 98 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 100 100 100 100 103 104 103 103 
1939 100 100 100 100 105 106 104 105 
1940 97 97 98 97 106 one -— cnn 
1941 96 96 96 96 108 
1942 94 94 94 94 —_ 
1943 93 93 93 93 
1944 uae one nee bint 
1945 
1946: June 
$ Sept. 
: | Dec. 
———| | 1947: Mar. 
Persons covered ° ° ° ° ° 
- worked 
a 
Fost * From 1929 to 1937, series calculated wd the I.L.0. based on money wages published for 1938 to which 
index numbers were ‘applied. * Mar. 
k nearest 
your day. 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
ee 
Europe (cont.) 
Bulgaria Denmark _ France 
Date Industries Industries, transport®, etc. (Poms 
M. |W. | MW. | M. sk. |M. umk.| WwW. | Mw. | MW oe 
Earnings Earnings “Rates 
Money wages | 
al 
Leva Leva Leva Ore Ore Ore Ore | Fr. [B] 
1929 10.01 5.98 7.81 153 124 83 128 | 5.45 
1931 9.25 5.58 7.12 155 126 84 131 5.74 —- 
1933 7.76 4.69 6.53 153 127 85 131 =| 5.57 192 
1934 7.29 4.59 6.09 154 129 86 132 | (5.54 | 193 
1935 7.04 5.13 6.11 155 129 87 133. | 5.49 | 193 
1936 7.09 5.22 6.03 156 130 87 132 6.33 | 193 
1937 7.78 5.88 6.61 158 133 88 135 | 9.41 | 193 
1938 8.15 6.33 7.02 166 140 94 143 | = 10.62 | 193 
1939 8.27 6.58 7.32 175 148 96 147 14.11" | 193 
1940 8.82 7.47 8.32 194 163 108 163 11.19 193 
1941 10.27 8.02" 9.24" 206 177 117 176 =| = «11.93 | 193 
1942 11.91 8.81 10.48 216 185 122 184 | 12.56 | 194 
1943 14.32 9.02 11.73 230 198 128 197 14.11 194 
1944 24.34 17.93 20.98 241 212 137 209 | =s(17.81" | 194 
1945 39.63 31.64 34.89 256" 225° 155° 225 | 29.39" | 194 
1946 46.17 33.12 39.92 ti i aad Pie | 39.79 | 194 
194 
1946: June 47.75 33.67 39.32 283 246 174 248 | 34.71 | 194 
Sept. ? : 294* 254* 175* 252* 43.85 | 
Dec. ose ove eee eee 47.64 1946 : 
1947 : Mar. _ hile 51.02 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937= 100) | 1947 : 
| 
1929 129 102 118 97 93 94 95 aan © 
1931 119 95 108 98 95 95 97 6. || 
1933 100 80 99 97 96 97 97 59 | 192! 
1934 94 78 92 97 97 97 98 59 | 193 
1935 90 87 92 98 97 99 98 an Ae 
1936 91 89 91 99 98 99 98 ez |i 193 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 | | 193 
1938 105 108 106 105 105 107 106 113 ; 193 
1939 106 112 111 111 111 109 109 118" | 193' 
1940 113 127 126 123 123 123 121 119 |} 193 
1941 132 136" 140 130 133 134 130 127 | 193! 
1942 153 150 159 137 139 139 136 133 | 1941 
1943 184 153 177 146 149 145 146 150 194! 
1944 313 305 317 153 159 155 154 189 | 194 
1945 509 538 528 162" 169° 176" 167 312 | 194: 
1946 593 563 604 ie ita on ae 423 1944 
| 1948 
1946: June 614 573 595 179 185 198 184 369 194¢ 
Sept. : : ‘ 136* 191* 199* 187* 466 
Dec. eae eos cm ini 506 1946: . 
1947: Mar. ‘ . oon jue ei ni 542 § 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 1947: } 
| 
1929 15 59 69 101 97 98 99 64 
1931 86 69 78 113 109 110 112 66 | s9a¢ 
1933 85 68 84 109 108 109 110 70 | 4989 
1934 85 71 84 106 106 107 107 71 | 1933 
1935 88 85 90 103 102 104 103 75 1934 
1936 93 91 93 102" 101° 102" 101° 82 | 1935 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 1936 
1938 101 104 103 103" 103" 105" 104° 100 | 4937 
1939 100 105 104 107 107 105 105 96" | g938 
1940 96 107 106 95 95 95 93° 81 
1941 92 95" 9st 86" 88st 89r 87" 74 | 1939 
1942 81 79 84 88" 89 89 87" 67 | 1940 
1943 17 64 74 92° 94" 92" 92° 59 | 1941 
1944 87 85 88 95° 99° 97" 97" 58 1942 
1945 94 100 98 100° 104" 109 103" 70 | 1943 
1946 98 93 100 aie a aba cus 57 | 1944 
| 1945 
1946 : June 102 95 99 112 116 124 115. 4 1946 
i ‘ : : 116* 119* 124* 117 
Dee. 4 2 ~ ~* a = at || 196: 3 
1947: Mar. : ‘ . ae on wen o- — 7 
Persons covered 4716 2 042 6 758 64 174 78 613 40 841 183 628 ‘ | 1947: ) 
Bulgaria. Annual figures : up to 1933, averages of the figures for June and Dec. ; from 1934 onwards, averages (Persons ec 
of the figures for Jan. and July. 4 ‘ 1 Serie 
Denmark. Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter ending with the month 1 f of Labour 
question. Economic § 
France. Metals: annual figures: averages. ae the 
uly. 
France 
Great . 
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Europe (cont.) 














































































































! 
— France (concl.) Great Britain and Northern Ireland | 
_ France 
Metals . Metals M. of L. & C. 
(Paris) PoC, ae. and L* | ES. Mines, industries, 
wo Date - ——| indus- a Glen ta ce, transport 
“Rates | Paris | Other towns am transp., local auth. 
a M. WwW. M. W.* 
on chiefly skilled | chieny sk.|chiefly sk. M. W. M. | w. | aM. W. 
Fr. | Rates Rates* | Earnings* 
5.45 Money wages 
5.74 - meg Frs. Frs. Frs. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
5.57 1929 6.10 3.83 2.26 ; ‘ - 
5.54 | 1931 6.61 4.08 2.42 
5.49 | 1933 6.34 3.89 2.26 
6.33 | 1934 6.34 3.89 2.28 
9.41 1935 6.25" 3.79° 2.26 
10.62 1936 7.06 4.42 2.62 
11.11" | 1937 10.06 5.60 3.08 : ‘ 
11.19 | 1938 10.67" 6.20" 3.42 1 5.4* 9.0° | 1 1.78 
11.93 | 1939 10.90 6.30 3.42 ’ : 
12.56 | 1940 10.90 6.34 3.50 ; 
14.11 1941 12.11 7.17 4.15 ° 
17.81" | 1942 12.27 8.22 5.19 ‘ ‘ 
29.39" | 1943 12.73 9.11" 5.75 2 3.5’ 1 4.3’ 1 10.5’ 
39.79 | 1944 22.68 15.82* 11.10 2 4.8* 1 5.1° 1 11.6* 
| 1945 34.78 27.46° 22.16 2 5.2° 1 5.6* 2 01° 
am 1946 47.46 37.19 31.74 25.7° | 15.7° | 2 1.3° 
47.64 1946: June ‘ . ‘ . ‘ 
51.02 | Sept. 47.46 37.19 31.74 2 6.4° 1 6.4* 2 2.2¢ 
Dec. . ° . ° . 
=. 1947 : Mar. ose eee : . : 
58 Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
oS LR 1929 61 68 73 66 97 99 
59 | | 1931 66 73 79 71 94 96 
58 | 1933 63 69 73 68 92 93 
67 | 1934 63 69 74 68 92 93 
100 | 1935 62 68 73 66 93 94 
113 1936 70 79 85 77 96 97 ‘: . , 
118" 1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 . . ° 
119 1938 106° 111 111 110 104 103 100° 100° 100° 
127 1939 108 112 111 112 104°, 105 
133 1940 108 113 114 113 116 116 
150 1941 120 128 135 127 126 126 
189 1942 122 147 169 143 135 135 ‘ . : 
312 1943 127 163° 187 158° 140 143 158" 1r 163° 
423 1944 225 282° 360 272 148 150 166* 191* 172* 
1945 346 490 719 473 155 160 168* 196* 176* 
369 1946 472 664 1031 649 167 173 170° 197° 184° 
466 
506 1946: June ‘ . ‘ 167 174 ‘ ° ° 
542 Sept. 472 664 1031 653 170 | 175 175** 204° 191* 
Dec m ° ° ° 171 176* ° . . 
1947: Mar. . one oun 171 176* 
oe Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
= | 1929 67 ; , . 91 g2t 
71 1931 71 77 83 75 99 101 
- | 1933 75 82 86 80 101 103 
82 1934 76 85 91 83 101 102 
100 | 1935 80° 88r 96 87 101 102 
100 | 1936 86 94 102 92 101 101 . . 
96" 1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 . ‘ A 
81 | = 94" 97 98 g7* 102 102 100° 100" | 1008 
74 1939 88 92 90 91 101° 102 . 
67 1940 74 74 74 74 97 97 
59 | 1941 70 69 72 68 97 98 
58 | 1942 61 68 78 66 104 104 , : : 
70 | 1943 50 61 70 59 109 111 124 142° 128" 
57 | 1944 69 107 8or 113 115 129° 148* 133* 
| 1945 77 104° 152° 100° 117 121 129° 150* 134* 
56° 1946 53 75 116 59 127 131 131° 151° 142° 
52° 
st 1946: June a ‘ ‘ 127 132 ‘ ‘ , 
57 Sept. 53° 75 116 59 129 133 134° 157* 147* 
eet Dec. ° e 129 133* ° - ° 
. 1947 : Mar. ‘ 129 133* 
averages | Persons covere ’ : . . ’ : . — Py 
ath * Series calculated by the I.L.O. : weighted averages of the rates of the four preceding series. ® Ministry 
-_ of Labour. * London and Cambridge 





momic Service. 


* New index with 1 Sept. 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 


* Index numbers of rates per normal week corresponding to the fluctuations of hourly 


den the normal weekly hours having remained practically stable during the period considered. 


y: * Average for Jan. and July. 


France. Industries: annual figures: Oct. of each year. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland (Ministry of Labour series). 


monthly figures : 


wage rates at the end of the month. 


* Average for Jan. and Oct. 


* Oct. 


From 1939 annual figures: averages 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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Europe (cont.) 
Hungary Ireland Italy | Norway Netherlands Poland 
Date Sedes- Indus- | Mines, | Mines, | Mines, | Mines, Di 
tri Industries tries, | indus- | indus- | indus- | indus- 
nous etc. tries® tries tries tries 
M.W.| M. | Ww. |M.W.*|M.W.| M.W. | M. M. M. | M.w. |] 
[Earnings Earnings Rates® |Earnings|Earnings|Earnings| Rates |Earnings 
Money wages 
Pengé | s. d.|s. djs. d. Lire Kr. ZL. 19 
1929 0.57 , 2.09 1.01 -- 
1931 0.55 . . . ‘ 1.95 : . . 0.93 19: 
1933 0.48 i i ‘i . 1.86 , : ‘ 0.78 19 
1934 0.46 ; ‘ ; , 1.80 i ' : 0.74 19 
1935 0.44 . A ‘ ‘ 1.77 1.42 , ‘ 0.72 19: 
1936 0.45 2 ; ‘ ‘ 1.88 1.46 : : 0.71 19 
1937 0.46 1 3.2*|0 7.94 0 11.44 2.11 1.57 é , 0.74 19° 
1938 0.49 1 3.3/0 8.2/0 11.9 2.26 1.73 / ‘ 0.78 19. 
1939 0.53' |} 1 3.6/0 85/1 0.1 2.47 1.76 : ‘ 0.797 19. 
1940 0.56% |} 1 4.2/0 9.0)1 0.6 2.86 1.90 , : ‘ 19. 
1941 0.677 |1 45/0 9.2/1 09 3.01 1.96 ‘ / ; 19: 
1942 1 52/0 93/1 1.5 3.25 1.99 : ‘ : 19: 
1943 i 1 62/);0103/1 2.6 3.437 2.03 : , ‘ 19 
1944 ite 1 74;/0 1211/1 3.6 . on 2.05 ; ‘ ‘ 19: 
1945 = pre on one ‘ Jos 2.45 | 
1946 sé ae vi at ‘ mn ae 1946: 
1946: June 
Sept. 
Dee. 1947: 
1947: Mar. | 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 193 
1929 124 ‘ a ‘ a 99 . 122 116 136 | 19% 
1931 120 ‘ ‘ ‘ : 92 ; 121 116 126 | 19% 
1933 104 , ‘ : : 88 - ‘ 108 105 105 19% 
1934 100 ‘ ; , ; 85 : 105 101 100 19% 
1935 96 ; 84 90 101 100 97 19% 
1936 98 . . . ‘ 89 93 98 98 96 19: 
1937 100 100 100* 100 é 100 100 100 100 100 | 195 
1938 107 101 104 104 ’ 107 110 104 103° 105 19% 
1939 115! 103 108 106 100° 117 112 106 104° 107’ 194 
1940 122? 107 114 111 106 136 121 113 108 > 194 
1941 146? 109 116 113 109 143 125 119 111° , 194 
1942 ant 113 118 118 109 154 127 128 112 , 194 
1943 aes 120 130 128 117 163’ 129 134 112 ; 194 
1944 i 128 141 137 123 ae 131 140 113 ; 194 
1945 one eee eee oe 125 eee 156 163 135° . 194 
1946 said ned bin ide 131 pie ies 194 168* ; 
1946: June , ; ; : as “a 183 168 , 1946; « 
Sept. ‘ . ‘ ‘ 132 mits see . 170° ‘ 
Dec. : . ; ‘ : 195* 170* 
1947: Mar. . : 171° | 1047: 1 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) — 
1929 (108) ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 90 : | (99) (95) 84 
1931 (122) : i . 5 96 ‘ | (110) (106) 94 
1933 (118) ‘ : i ' 101 ‘ (106) (103) 97 
1934 (115 ‘ ; / A 102 : (103) (99) 99 
1935 (108) : ; 99 99 (102) (101) 101 
1936 (104) : ‘ 93 100 (102) (102 103 
1937 (100) 100¢ 100¢ 100¢ . 100 100 (100) (100) 100 
1938 (106 99 102 103 . 99 107 (103) (102)* 107 
1939 (116)! 98 103 101 100* 104 107 (104) (102) 109 
1940 (113)? 88 94 92 91 103 99 (100) (96) 
1941 (115)? 82 88 85 84 94 87 (94) (88)° 
1942 wens 77 80 80 78 88 84 (94) (82 
1943 72 79 77 73 ia 83 (94) (79) 
1944 74 81 79 72 83 (96) (77) 
1945 pas 74 98 ia 
1946 78 | 
1946: June ‘ . ‘ ‘ . 
Sept. ; ; ; : 79 
Dec. . . 
1947: Mar. wei — 
Persons ommmet | 417 000 oo oe 92 982| 82 330| 1526 6% . 94 000; 350 000| 813 843) 
} Including Northern Territories and Subcarpathia. * Including Eastern Territories and Transylvania. iE 
* Including juveniles. * Oct. * Based on weekly rates of wages for a full-time week assuming no change arnit 
in normal hours. * Sept. ? Mar. * Excluding paper industry. mv 
= Earnings : annual figures : week in Oct. of each year. Rates: annual figures : averages of Mar. 
and Sept. 


Netherlands. Earnings : annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the half-year ending witb 
the month in question. Rates: annual figures based on the last month of the year. 
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Europe (cont.) 
























































— 
a Sweden Switzerland 
——— 
oem Date any oe ” Industries, some transport, commerce, etc. 
ines, = 
indus- M. sk. M. a , M. M. semi- 8 
tries M. | Ww. M. W. lecmni-ak.’| unsk.' | Ww. | M. W. | sk.* 8k., al Ww. 
M. W Earnings Earnings 
Earnings Money wages 
Kr. Kr. Kr. Frs. | Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. 
Zi. 1929 1.25 0.74 1.12 1.48 1.14 | 0.77 
1931 1.29 0.75 1.15 1.51 1.16 | 0.78 
1.01 1933 1.22 0.73 1.09 1.43 1.09 | 0.72 
0.93 1934 1.22 0.73 1.09 1.39 1.07 | 0.71 
0.78 1935 1.24 0.74 1.11 1.36 1.05 | 0.70 
0.74 1936 1.25 0.75 1.12 1.33 1.03 | 0.69 
0.72 1937 1.29 0.77 1.15 1.32 1.05 | 0.69 
0.71 1938 1.37 0.80 1.22 1.37 1.06 | 0.72 F ‘ 
0.74 1939 1.43 0.84 1.28 1.37 1.07 | 0.72 1.55% | 1.18" | 0.75% 
0.78 1940 1.53 0.93 1.38 1.41 1.10 | 0.74 4 = : 
0.79" 1941 1.64 1.01 1.48 1.51 1.21 0.80 ‘ . ‘ 
. 1942 1.79 1.09 1.61 1.65 1.36 | 0.90 1.914 | 1.51¢ | 0.97¢ 
1943 1.86 1.14 1.68 1.78 1.49 | 0.99 2.03 | 1.634 | 1.054 
1944 1.89" | 1.19 1.72 1.88 1.60 | 1.06 2.144 | 1.73¢ | 1.16¢ 
1945 1.98 1.27 1.81 1.99 1.69 1.14 2.26 | 1.85¢ | 1.294 
1946 ts we a aa sia 2 an tag ee 
1946: June 2.10 1.77 | 1.27 : 
Sept. . ° ‘ ‘ 
Dec. e ‘ 
1947: Mar. . ‘ ‘ ‘ . j . 
| Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
‘ 1929 97 96 97 112 109 112 111 
on | 1931 100 97 100 114 110 113 113 
1933 95 95 95 108 104 104 106 
4 1934 95 95 95 105 102 103 104 
a 1935 96 96 97 103 100 101 101 
+ 1936 97 97 97 101 98 100 100 
p- 1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 ; ; . 
be 1938 106 104 106 104 101 104 103 é : ; 
7 1939 111 109 111 104 102 104 103 100° 100° 100° 
1940 119 121 120 107 105 107 106 ; ; ; 
: 1941 127 131 129 114 115 116 115 ? : . 
1942 139 142 140 125 130 130 128 1244 128¢ 1294 
1943 144 148 146 135 142 143 139 131* 138* 141* 
| 1944 147 155 150 142 152 154 148 138* 1474 155¢ 
1945 153 165 157 151 161 165 157 146¢ 1574 173* 
1946 sia ee mA es ii pal aa tu “ip ies 
d 1946: June 159 169 184 166 
Sept. . . . : 
= Dec. ; eee * 
: 1947: Mar. ‘ . > > ° ° 
sas Index numbers of real wages (Base: 19387 = 100) 
= 1929 92 91 92 95 92 | 95 | 9% , 
97 1931 102 99 102 104 101 103 102 ‘ 
99 1933 99 99 99 113 108 109 110 é 
101 1934 99 99 99 111 108 109 109 ; 
103 1935 99 99 100 110 107 108 108 ‘ 
100 1936 99 100 100 106 103 105 104 ; 
107 1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 ; rs 
1097 1938 103 101 103 104 101 104 102 : , : 
1939 106 104 107 103 100 103 102 100° 100° 100° 
1940 102 104 103 96 95 96 96 . ‘ ‘ 
1941 95 98 96 90 90 91 90 , : : 
1942 95 97 96 88 92 92 90 864 89* 90% 
1943 97 100 99 91 95 97 93 8st 924 o4* 
1944 98F 103 100 94 100 101 97 914 974 1024 
1945 103 110 105 99 105 108 103 964 103¢* 114 
1946 ‘ah a = ide ee con dab ai aa cae 
1946: June 106 112 122 110 
Sept - : ; ; 
Dec. = P 
1947: Mar. ‘i P . _ 7 ’ ‘ : : ‘ 
$13 843) Persons covered |/435 000 | 92 000 | 563 000 | 34188 | $3612| 9430 | 77 000| 112 331 | 127 255 | 99 986 
ylvania. " . 
> change _ Earnings of persons injured or killed in industrial accidents. * Earnings according to annual October 
Poquiry. * June. * Oct. 
of Mar. 


ing with 










































































































































































220 STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (concl.) 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA oe 
Czechoslovakia * Australia New Zealand 
‘ Mines®, industries, Agr.°, mines®, ind., 
Date Industries transport®, etc. transp.°, com. 
M. w. M. W. M. w. |M.w.?/ M. w. | MW. 
Rates Rates Rates 
Money wages 
Ké. Ké. Ké. s. d. s. 4, s. d. ls da 
1929 4.37 23 1 2% 2 1.08 1 11.26 
1931 4.49 2 0 1 1 1 11.62 1 9.91 
1933 4.47 1 10 0 11% 1 9.87 1 8.31 
1934 4.37 1 10 0 11% 1 9.91 14 8.35 
1935 4.34 110% |1 0 1 10.30 } 1 8.71 
1936 4.33 1 11 1 0% 2 0.82 | 1 10.99 
1937 4.22 2 0 1 1 2 4.39 | 2 2.93 
1938 ‘ : 4.32 2 147) 1 15/7 2 5.82 | 2 3.56 
1939 3.86? 2.22% 3.45" 2 24/1 2 2 6.35 | 2 4.12 
1940 5.12 2.99 4.58 2 3 1 2% 2 7.31 | 2 5.02 
1941 5.86 3.46 5.25 2 4% /1 3% 2 8.55 | 2 6.14 
1942 6.25 3.82 5.64 ee 1 43/,7 2 9.90 | 2 7.40 
1943 6.26 3.95 5.68 2 8%|]1 6% 2 10.68 | 2 8.45 
1944 6.26 3.97 5.69 2 8%/|1 7% 2 11.08 | 2 8.42 
1945 6.88 4.51 6.28 29 1 7% 3 1.72 | 2 11.41 
1946 11.06 8.58 10.49 29%/1 8 3 3.00 13 0.54 
1946: June || 11.06 8.58 10.44 29%/|1 7%; 
Sept 11.07 8.58 10. 29%/1 7% 
Dec 11.07 8.58 10.65" 211%/)1 9 
1947: Mar 11.07 8.58 10.66 a rt | 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
| 
1929 ; 104 112 112 | 112 88 s9 | (89 
1931 : 106 100 100 | 100 83 84 84 
1933 7 106 92 90 | 92 17 78 17 
1934 ; 104 92 90 | 92 17 78 78 
1935 ; 103 94 92 | 9% = | @ | 
1936 : 103 96 9% | 96 87 ss | 88 
1937 ; 100 100 100 = |S: 100 100 100 =| «(100 
1938 ; : 102 108 104 |* 107 105 104 105 
1939 100 + | 1008 100° 109 110 | 109 | 107 109 «| «(107 
1940 133 135 133 114 112 113 110 | 113 | 11 | 
1941 152 156 152 120 119 120 | 115 113 115 | 
1942 162 172 163 129 127 129 119 122 | 120 | 
1943 162 178 165 136 140 137 122 128 | 123 | 
1944 162 179 165 136 150 138 124 | 128 124 
1945 178 203 182 137 150 139 133 145 134 | 
1946 287 386 304 141 154 142 137 | 155 | 139 | 
1946: June || 287 386 303 139 152 140 . | 
Sept. |} 287 386 303 140 152 141 ; | | 
Dec. 287 386 309" 147 162 149 ; 
1947: Mar. || 287 386 309 ace ae ses |. 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
| | 
1929 . , 98 96 95 95 81 s2 | 82 
1931 ; : 107 100 100 100 85 86 85 
1933 ; ; 110 99 98 99 89 91 | 9 
1934 ‘ ‘ 109 98 96 98 88 90 | 89 
1935 ‘ 105 98 97 98 87 | 88 | 8 
1936 : , 104 98 97 98 93 | 9% 94 
1937 ; ‘ 100 100 100 100 1000 | «(100 |_—s000 
1938 . : 98 105 101 105 102 | «101 102 
1939 (100)? 100)? (100)? 103 104 104 100 ~3| 102 100 
1940 (104 105) (104 104 102 103 98 100 99 
1941 (102 105) (102 104 103 104 99 6| «687 | «Co 
1942 (100 106) (101 104 102 103 99 101 =| 100 
1943 (101 111) (103 105 109 106 100 104 100 
1944 (101 111) 102 106 116 107 101 104 101 
1945 (105 120) 107 107 116 108 108 = |_s« 118 109 
1946 (93 1265) (99) 107 118 109 111 | «(126 113 
1946: June (93) 125) (98 106 116 107 : | 
Sept. (94 126) (99 106 116 108 ‘ 
Dec. (93 125) (100) 111 122 112 : | 
1947 : Mar. (92 123) (99 “o ee is s ‘ . 
Pers. covered . 187000; . | 187 000 | 























1 From 1929 to 1938, Prague only. * Mar. 
of the rates for men and women. 


Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. 


Australia. 


* Series calculated by the I.L.0O.: 


weighted average® 
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(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
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AMERICA 
United Argentina 
Canada| States | Whole | Buenos Chile Colombia (Bogata) Mexico | Uruguay 
country; Aires 
Date Xt ind., Ind., , 
— Indus- | 14i,, ind. — Ind. Industries, services oy Ind. | 
serv. serv. 
M.W. | M.W. | M.W. | M.W. | M. W. M. | W. | M.W.| M.W. | M. W. 
Weekly | Weekly | Mthly. | Mthly. | Daily Daily | Weekly | Mthly. 
Money wages 
$ $ Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos | Pesos | Pesos | Pesos | Pesos 
1929 ‘ 25.03 . 141.87 " ° 
1931 20.87 120.87 ‘ ‘ 
1933 16.73 119.89 e ° 
1935 20.13 118.90 ‘ . 
1936 21.78 ° 122.57 ° 38.36 | 
1937 24.05 104.4* | 126.63 | 12.60 . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
1938 22.30 104.6 | 125.28 | 14.35 1.65 | 0.804 | 1.41* ° 41.62 | 
1939 22.86 106.8" | 128.61 16.61 1.80° 0.88° 1.49" | 26.92 | 41.55 
1940 ° 25.20 106.1" | 132.70 | 20.20 1.75* 0.95 1.49° | 27.41 42.08 
1941 26.16' | 29.58 109.7" | 136.70 | 24.98 1.77 0.97" 1.51 32.07 44.69 
1942 28.56 36.65 117.1 148.58 | 32.67 1.81" | 0.99" | 1.56" | 32.78 | 46.83 
1943 30.78 43.14 124.8 157.84 | 36.33 2.04* 1.03* 1.73° oe 52.20 
1944 31.84 46.08 135.2 170.36 | 43.30 2.34 1.37 2.09 55.23 
1945 31.99 44.39" | 148.0 192.31" | 48.98 2.60 1.49 2.32 61.24 
1946 32.38 43.74 184.5 | 243.00 | 56.51 2.96 1.60 2.66 on 
1946: June 32.25 43.31 136.2 59.08 2.87 1.61 2.60 75.47* 
Sept. 33.15 45.39 147.0 61.83 2.94 1.54 2.62 eee 
Dec. 32.64 46.96" | 275.2 64.46 3.30 1.69 2.96 on 
1947: Mar. 35.73 47.72 on wn eee ose eee ° 
June one eco _ ° oe we wie 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1929 . 104 112 ° ° . 
1931 ° 87 95 ° ° ° 
1933 ° 70 95 . ° 
1935 ° 84 94 ° ° . 
1936 ° 91 ° 97 ° ° 100 
1937 ‘ 100 100 100 100 ‘ . ‘ . 
1938 ° 93 100 99 114 100° 100° 100° . 108 
1939 ° 99 » 102" 102 132 109° 105* 106r 100 108 
1940 . 105 102° 105 160 106 113* 106" 102 110 
1941 100° 123 105° 108 198 107 115° 107 119 117 
1942 111 152 112 117 259 110° 118* 111 122 122 
1943 120 179 119 125 288 124° 123* 123" oie 136 
1944 124 192 130 135 344 142 163 148 144 
1945 125 185 142 152° 389 158 177 165 160 
1946 126 182 177 192 448 179 190 189 — 
1946: June 126 180 131 ° 469 174 192 184 197* 
Sept. 129 189 141 . 491 178 183 186 oe 
Dec. 127 195 264 ° 512 200 201 210 
1947: Mar. 139 198 ws . ase one om eee 
June ose one eee ° ° eve oe 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1929 e 87 104 ° ° ° ° 
1931 82 102 ° ° ° ° 
1933 : 77 106 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
1935 ‘ 88 . 105 ° ° . ‘ 
1936 ‘ 94 ‘ 99 ° . . 100 
1937 is 100 100 100 100 " _ . ‘ 
1938 4 94 (101 100 109 100° 100° 100° . 106 
1939 ‘ 102 (102 101 125 106" 102° 103* 100 101 
1940 ‘ 107 (99)F 102 134 107" 114" 106* 101 98 
1941 100* 120 (99)F 102 144 109 118 109 114 104 
1942 103 134 (100) 105 150 103" 1ir 104 101 106 
1943 110 149 (106) 110 144 100° 99F 99" ine 113 
1944 113 157 (115) 119° 153 95 110 100 116 
1945 113 148 (105) 113° 159 95 107 99 112 
1946 111 134 (111) 121 (159) 99 105 104 nied 
1946: June 109 139 (97) . 170 100 110 106 ‘ 124* 
Sept. 111 133 (106) ‘ 162 98 100 102 F aes 
ec. 109 131° (189) ° 156 103 104 108 
1947: Mar. 116 130 ete . ooo one . ane 
June on ou pom ese ee . eee wee 
Persons covered 171788 | 71180" | 617 000 : 22 814 - oie 13 000 44 000 
*Mar.-Dec. *Mar. * Absolute earnings estimated from the indices on the basis of the money wage paid in 1937- 


*May-Deec. 





Canada. Monthly figures: last week of the month. 


United States (Bureau of Labor Statistics series). 


to the 15th of the month. 
Colombia. Annual figures 


Mexico. Annual figures : Oct. 


figures 


: averages. 


: averages. 








Annual figures : averages ; figures: a week nearest monthly 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 
ASIA Europe 


Pales- | B 
- German ul- 
tine y | garis 








China Japan 





Shang- Chung- 


. . . i.° 
hai king Imperial Cabinet series aaa ied” 


transp.° 





Ind. Ind. Industries 
M. W. M. W. . | w. |Mw. . W. | M. W. || M. W. | M. W. |M.unsk 
Daily | Daily Daily Daily* || Weekly| Weekly **| Daily 
Money wages 














Sh.$ Ch.$ Yen Yen Mils Leva 


° ° 2.06 
0.678 ° 2.43 0.82 1.87 
0.639 . 2.54 0.74 1.88 
0.600 ° 2.49 0.73 1.89 
0.572 ° 2.43 0.73 1.88 
0.607 . 2.42 0.74 
0.597 0.787 2.48 0.78 1.96 ° ° 
0.590 1.376 2.49 0.85 2.06 ° 333? 
0.719 1.728 2.56 ° 350 
1.423 3.332 eee eee ° 345 
2.731 7.783 oes eee eee ° 372 
eee 14.547 eve coe eee ° 516 
35.480 eee eee oes ° 771 
128.476 eee oe . 926 
eee 477.600 7.66° eee ° 1 086 
6 737.15* | 2331.65* | 23.96 eee . 1 267 


1946: June || 5577.42 | 1781.47 | 23.30 eee . 1 277 
Sept. || 7014.24 | 2773.75 | 28.44 . ove ° 1 270* 
Dec. || 8725.56 | 3528.15 | 37.24 eee . 1 351° 

1947: Mar. |/14 302.67 | 5 409.00 


Index numbers of 100) * 


1929 ° 107 
1931 ° 98 
1933 ° 

1934 
1935 
1936 . 
1937 100° ° 
1938 180 100’ 
1939 226 105 
1940 439 eee eee coe 104 
1941 1 018 eee eee eee 112 
1942 2 082 eee eee eee 155 


1943 eee 4 823 ose wee vee 261 
1944 cee 16 808 eee 310 
1945 eee 53 025 ose 364 
1946 797 296* | 296 270* 968 eee 426 




















1946: June 660 050 226 362 941 ose ee 428 
Sept. || 830 081 352 446 | 1 149 eee oes 433* 
Dec. |/1 032 611 448 304 | 1504 eee ee 452 

1947: Mar. ||i 692 624 676 125 ee eee 











Index numbers 1937 = 100) 





118 113 
118 105 
111 104 
105 101 
102 99 
100 100 
94 102 
107 


116 

eee eee ose eee 134 
(124)* | (148)* soe eee 147 
eee eee eee eee 169 








1946: June 96 (24) (34) one one 174" ~— ° 
Sept. 124 one ese oon ove 168 we - 9 
Dec. 5 128 ese Sint toe eee 174 oes . | 
1947: Mar. 125 ae on “ae von pe i 
Persons covered ‘ ; 108576 | 515025 | 15360 | 1598111 | 54 000 ° 16 393 700 | 












































1Jan.-June. * First three quarters. *Dec. ‘Averagefornine months. * Prior to 1943, private manula 
turing, including chemical extracting industry ; subsequently, including building, transport and Governme® 
undertakings. * Wage earners and salaried employees. 7 Jan. *From Dec. 1941, including © 
Sudetenland and the incorporated Eastern territories. * Mar., Sept. and Dec. only. 1° Insurance sta 
tics (invalidity). 11 Jan.-Mar. 

Palestine. Annual figures: averages of four quarters. 

Germany. First series : annual figures: averages of four quarters. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 





Great Britain and 














France Nerthern Ireland Hungary Ireland Italy 
; Ind. Mi.*, ind., transp.*, com. Ind. Industries Ind., ete. 
| transp. Mw. | M. | WwW. |Mw.| Mow. | M. | Ww. |[M.w.| M.W.| Mw. 
. |Mvunsk. Weekly? Weekly Daily Weekly Mthly. 
24 Daily Money wages 





s. d. Pengo " ‘ . . b> Lire 
: . ; , 5.15 s : , R 
Leva s F ; : 5.02 - ; ‘ - 363 

| 4.13 ; : : ; 324 
4.03 : ; : 310 
3.89 . ; “ : 281 
3.90 : : 295 
3.97 : 345 
4.27 358 
4.38¢ 396 
4.795 478 


513 
540 


> GO > BO mm wm Co CO 


























Index numbers of money wages (Base: 








130 
126 
104 


100? 100° 100? 
129 120 130 
144 135 142 
161 167 160 
176 191 176 
180 198 182 
176 194 180 
1946 175 201 190 


1946: June . ° . ° 
Sept. 175** 201**| 190° 


Dec. 
1947: Mar. 





Index numbers of real wa 





113 106 112 
125 129 123 
138 150 138 
139 152 140 
134 149 138 
135 154 146 





136 | 154% | 146 



































5 500000" | 289 000 eee eee 92 982 | 84 042 | 1 526 636 











, , Series calculated by the I.L.0.: hourly rates multiplied by hours actually worked per week. * Oct. 
ncluding juveniles. * Including the Northern territories and Subcarpathia. * Excluding the Eastern 
tories and Transylvania. * Sept. 7 Mar. 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Annual figures: July. 
Ireland. First series : annual figures : week in Oct. of each year. Second series: annual figures: averages 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 


(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 








Europe (cont.) 











[M. W 












Norway —" Poland — Sweden | Switzerland 
Mi.,ind., Ind., 
. transp., (some 
Date Mi., com., Ind. jagr. oc., Mines®, ind., Ind., some transp., 
ind. local transp., transp., com. com., etc. 
auth. com.) 
mM. |M.W.|M.W.|M.w.| M w | Mt w. | M- sk. : 
_ fis mes Bini . * |lsemi sk.| unsk. 
Daily | Daily’ | Weekly| Mthly. Weekly Daily 











Dec. 
1947: Mar. 





4.20 
11.26 4.22 . 
28.01 








59.63 | 34.19 | 52.98 
57.41 | 32.70 | 50.95 
49.16 


12.62 9.97 


| 
a 
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Index numbers at m : 1937=100) 
1929 93 119 ° 152 97 97 97 100 100 100 100 
1931 89 120 . 129 93 92 93 101 101 99 101 
1933 90 111 96 96 89 92 90 107 104 101 105 
1934 90 107 91 94 91 92 92 107 103 104 105 
1935 90 103 92 93 94 95 94 104 100 102 102 
1936 93 101 93 95 97 98 97 102 98 98 100 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 110 101 eee 102 105 104 105 102 99 102 101 
1939 112 101 . 105 109 110 109 103 100 100 101 
1940 120 105 . 124 117 120 118 106 103 102 104 
1941 ars 113° ose 125 128 125 112 111 112 112 
1942 121 135 140 136 123 124 124 124 
1943 142 148 144 135 136 137 136 








Index numbers of real wages (Base: 


1937 = 100) 





Sept. 
Dec. 
1947: Mar. 









113 








Persons covered| 


























435 000} 92 000 | 563 000 





6 937 





7 416 





1 351 

















Norway. 


Rumania. 
Sweden. 








1 Insurance statistics (accidents). 
for men and women. 

Annual figures : third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 
Poland. Annual figures: one pay period (generally a week) in the month of Aug. in each year. 


Annual figures: averages. 


Annual figures: averages ; from 1929 to 1931, approximate figures 
Switeeriend. _Anneal figures : averages ; from 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily earnings are 


1929 93 (98) ° (100) 92 92 92 100 100 100 100 
1931 97 (109) ° (117) 95 94 95 109 109 106 108 
1933 101 (110) (88) (114) 93 97 94 111 108 105 109 






16 000 
* Series calculated by the I.L.0.: weighted averages of the earni 
































Date 













1929 















1931 


e 
1947: Ma 
Persons cove 





* Insuranc 


nd accidents) 


Czechosloy 





Yugostavi 
New Zeal 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (concl.) 





Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 





ban U.S.S.R. Yugoslavia New Zealand 





Croatia &| Ind., 
Slovenia some 


. 3 transp. 
Mi., ind., ° 
tr., com. oom. 
M. W. | M. W. M. W. M. W. 
Daily | Mthly. Mthly. Daily ¢ 


Money wages 
Rbls. Rbls. Dinars Dinars 


Mi., industries Industries 




















a 
a 


3.07 77.06 . 26.32 
3.55 82.59 1 143 26.56 
4.11 96.10 1137 26.19 
5.18 126.08 988 23.22 
5.94 147.30 899 22.24 
7.55 186.75 890 21.65 
9.23 225.58 909 21.68 
10.15 242.46 950 22.71 
coe ove 973 23.64 
1 000 24.24 
1 151° 27.77° 


. — 
SOSDOCWt ACU ADNHOeD 
<= 


: — 
CUD FON FOR RP OWK AD 


17.26 























Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 


112 . 116 
117 









































Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 





85 
92 
102 
101 
101 
102 
100 
96 


96 
85° 








Persons covered ||1 363 341 6 722 000 cee 707 435 70 000 30 000 100 000 















































. Insurance statistics (sickness). * Jan.-July. * First two quarters. * Insurance statistics (sickness 
nd accidents). * Jan.-Nov. 
y wchoslovakia, Annual figures : averages. From 1939, the data refer to the territory of Bohemia-Moravia 


Yugoslavia. Monthly earnings : annual figures : Dec. of each year. Daily earnings : annual figures : averages. 
New Zealand. Annual figures: a week nearest to 31 Mar. of each year. 











226 COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


The index numbers of the cost of living and retail prices are 
given below. 


The table shows: 


(1) Index numbers of the cost of living, covering generally 
various groups of expenditure such as food, fuel and light, clothing, 
rent, and “ miscellaneous ”, specified in the headings by the letters 
a to e. 


(2) Index numbers of retail food prices (that is, indices for the 
first group mentioned above). 


For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January-February 1947 issue of the Review: “ Statistics, 
Explanatory Notes ”, pp. 157-167. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign . signifies : “ figures do not exist ”. 

The sign ... signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 

The sign * signifies : “ provisional figures ”. 

The sign — signifies : “ figures are nil or negligible ”. 

The sign * signifies : “ figure revised since the previous issue ”. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

Figures in thick-faced type : indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1937 as base. 

Figures within brackets : series subject to certain reservations. 








Count 





Town or 
of locali 





Original | 
| (=106 


———— 


Composi' 
of the in 
1929 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1947: Ja 








1947: Ja 





Compositic 
? Eure 

1941, a-e. 

Jan, 1944, 


are 


ly 
ng, 
ers 


the 


is- 
cs, 


has 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 
~ AFRICA AMERICA 
| Country co French _ _ {Southern Union of Unitea| ,New- 
| torial West Egypt | Nigeria | Rhode-| Sudan South || Canada States found- 
Africa Africa sia Africa land 
a Pieesitties — Dakar* | Cairo | Lagos 6 9 69 34-56 nm 
Original base . Jan. 1913-| Sept. Aug. , 1935- 1935- Oct. 
= 100) Oet-1938} 1938 [yay ia| 1939 | i939 | 1938 | 1938 || o39 | 4939 | 1938 
Cost of living 
@ — a-e a-e a-e a-e a, 6, @’ a-e a-e a-e | a-e 
1929 117 114 110 120 119 
1931 107 110 104 108 106 | 
1932 102 105 99 98 95 | 
1933 97 100 97 93 90 | 
1934 98 98 98 94 93 | 
1935 101 98 97 95 96 
1936 ° ° 101 97 98 97 96 | 
1937 ‘ , 100 ‘ 100 . 100 100 100 | . 
1938 100* 100 102 ° 103 100 104 101 98 100° 
1939 ° . 102 100° 103 100° 104 100 97 104° 
1940 111 . 105 e 107 104 98 . 
1941 137 ° 109 . 112 110 102 125" 
1942 183 151* 116 151° 122 116 113 140 
1943 ° 241 167* 122 176" 129 117 120 149 
1944 ° 371 272 163* 127 164° 3% 133 117 122 161 
1945 307? sen 287 176* 130 164 137 118 125 160 
1946 377 282 jon 135 177 139 122 135 163 
1946: July 390 280 133 177 138 124 137 164 
Aug. > 282 133 180 138 124 140 165 
Sept. ° 284 135 191 138 124 142 162 
Oct. 431 288 136 186 139 125 145 163 
Nov. ‘ 286 137 183 140 126 148 164 
Dec. 284 137 183 140 126 149 165 
1947 : Jan. 463 281* 137 182 140 125 149 166 
Feb. : 277* 137 183 142 126 149 168 
Mar. > . 274* 137 190 144 127 152 168 
April 4198 . 273* 137 197 144 129 152 168 
May ‘ " 271* 137 203 145 132 152 170 
June ‘ . ° 137 208 146 133 153 170 
July 647 - . 136 one 146 134 om 175 
Food 
‘ oF 
| 1929 127 121 112 131 126 
|} 1931 108 107 102 100 99 
| 1932 101 105 93 83 82 
1933 92 101 96 82 80 
1934 102 100 101 90 89 
1935 106 99 99 92 95 
1936 ’ 102 98 99 95 96 
1937 , 100 . 100 100 100 100 . 
1938 100° 104 ° 102 105 101 93 100° 
1939 ° 102 100° 101 104 97 90 109 
1940 e 113 ° 104 107 102 92 ‘ 
1941 » 140 ° 108 115 112 100 143 
1942 ‘ 181 156* 113 127 123 118 170 
1943 238 176* 120 138 127 131 175 
| 1944 ‘ 274 163* 122 144 127 129 180 
1945 3108 284 185* 126 147 129 132 184 
1946 381 271 ses 131 151 136 152 189 
1946 : July 400 269 127 ° 150 140 157 191 
Aug. ° 272 126 ° 149 140 163 194 
Sept. . | 274 130 149 139 165 187 
Oct. 431 | 280 131 151 142 171 187 
Nov. 276 133 152 142 178 189 
Dec. ° | 272 135 152 142 177 190 
147: Jan. || 462 | 134 152 141 175 | 190 
Feb. " | 137 156 142 173 193 
Mar. ‘ 139 159 144 180 195 
April 500 | 142 160 147 179 196 
May — 142 162 150 178 200 
| June ‘ | 141 163 153 181 200 
July 547 | 139 161 155 183 209 



































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


? Europeans. 


* Natives. 


* Oct. 


* Including heating and soap. 


1941,a-e. 8 Up to June 1941, including heating and lighting. 


Jan. 1944, the index is calculated on a slightly different basis. 


* Sept. 
*Dec. ** June. 
18 May and July-Dec. 


* April and Oct. 
11 June and Dec. 


* Since July 
™ As from 











228 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 




















































































































AMERICA (cont.) | 
Country Argen Colom-| Costa | 
sas , - ss . - ta | Coun 
British West Indies rm a | Bolivia | Brazil | Chile bia Ries 
Town or no. || Barba- |Jamaica St. Trini- | Buenos Rio de : San |-- —_—— 
of localities dos | (Kingston)| Vincent} dad Aires | ©® P82 | Janeiro |S@™tiago| Bogota José | pot 
Original base|| Sept. Aug. Aug. 1935 Oct. Dec. 1928- | Mar. Feb. | 19 | Original 
(=100) 1939 1939 1939 - 1933 1936 1929 1928 1937 36 | (= 
Cost of living —_——_— 
C ae | Compos 
po a a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e | a-e | | of the t 
1929 ° ; ° ° 108 . 82 62 SF See 1928 
1931 ; ; 94 . 72 61 - | | 493: 
1932 : ‘ : ‘ 84 ‘ 72 65 . B 4% | 493! 
1933 ; : : 89 ; 71 80 oe ae 193: 
1934 : ‘ 84 : 77 80 = 193! 
1935 a 100 89 81 82 | 193! 
1936 : ‘ ; Pee 98 , 93 89 —— So 1936 
1937 ; ; ; “a 100 100 100 100 | 100 | 100 | 193° 
1938 : x ‘ ae 99 131 104 104 113 101 | | 4935 
1939 100: 100° 100° pe 101 162 107 106 118 101 | 193! 
1940 120 120 ; 129 103 217 111 119 114 99 | ga 
1944 130 135 . 140 106 278 124 137 112 102 | 4941 
1942 151 152 166* 159 112 361 139 173 122 123 | 4948 
1943 165 157 179 184 113° 441 154 201 141 158 1943 
1944 179 159 184 194 113 470 170 224 170 167 4944 
1945 187 159 188 196 135 496 197 244 189 177 1948 
1946 ne 165 194 204 159 533 222 283 207 184 | 4946 
1946: July aa 165 194 203 160 525 225 280 204 183 
Aug. ani 170 196 204 159 539 225 289 209 188 | 1946 : J 
Sept. Se 170 201 204 159 538 232 303 209 190 A 
Oct. risk 170 202 206 163 539 230 312 212 193 Ss 
Nov. a. 176 202 216 164 562 232 314 220 198 Cc 
Dec. mai 175 201 216 167 601 231 328 222 | 204 ; 
1947 : Jan. vee 178 204 220 165 ai io 344 230 | 209 
Feb. pal 182 203 221 166 ost ne 342 232 205 1947: J 
Mar. pie 185 204 221 177 rt ™* 358 238 206 F 
April ae 206 220 177 Ae wie 365 243 208 | y 
May ‘ 205 220 177 375 244 210 | A 
June ae aa 206 221 jaa ji i 376 246 213 | N 
July ies aad 208 221 ‘ine a am 383 251 a J 
Food = 
1929 ; é ; ‘ : 78 58 : 4 
1931 ‘ ; ; 66 50 | 1929 
1932 a 3 : 71 56 ‘ | 1931 
1933 5 - 85 5 69 72 1932 
1934 : 76 17 73 1933 
1935 . ‘ . 100 85 . 80 76 1934 
1936 ee 98 90 84 . 94 | 1935 
1937 . 100 100 100 100 100 100 1936 
1938 . . i ‘ie 95 124 100 105 114 99 1937 
1939 100: 100° 100° eon 96 142 102 103 121 97 | 1938 
1940 an 124 ; ee 97 176 108 120 115 91 | 1939 
1941 133 ; 101 248 116 137 111 95 1940 
1942 144 j 110 316 130 179 123 119 | | 1941 
1943 inn 144 ae 1125 360 152 212 145 149 1942 
1944 ves 139 172 rie 116 405 175 227 184 160 | 1943 
1945 167? 143 175 sin 133 424 209 242 207 181 | 4944 
1946 ais 154 182 224 161 472 240 281 222 187 | 1945 
1946 
1946: July deat 158 182 ae 163 466 241 277 216 184 | eeee 
Aug. ie 161 182 223 161 482 242 284 223 192 | 1946 : Jr 
Sept 163 190 161 483 258 304 222 197 A 
Oct. bein 162 190 a 165 479 253 307 226 202 Se 
Nov. el 162 190 ia 167 528 259 311 236 208 0. 
Dec. eee 162 190 an 172 582 255 338 238 | 211 . 
1947 : Jan. — 164 190 251 168 said ane 362 248 222 | onan 
Feb. ie 168 188 252 171 ssl a 356 251 214 | 1947 : Je 
Mar. aa 172 188 253 183 ie rad 357 259 216 Fi 
April sins ral 188 251 182 a eae 359 265 218 M 
May ae jae 188 251 181 ee i 368 266 220 Ay 
June bie Ss 192 252 die a vat 368 270 222 M 
July ia ee 192 252 ne oe es 382 cae oss J 
: Ji 
Composition of the indices: a = Food ; b = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. Compositi 
1Sept. *Mar., July and Oct.-Dec. * Aug. ‘*Sept.-Dec. * New series with base 1943 = 100, spliced July 


to old series by I.L.0O. series with 




















211 
222 





222 





ineous. 
spliced 















































INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 229 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 
| America (cont.) 
| Country +43 British Domin- 
Cuba —- Hon- | Mexico | Panama a Peru ete ican 
| duras Republic 
\- + 
| <> 30 — Belize | Mexico | Panama /|Asuncidn| Lima 6 < 
Original base|| July- Mar.- Sept. Mar. 
"Ht 00) Dec. 1937|Dec. 1938} 1939 | 1934 | 1939-40) 1938 1913 tear | (1042 
Cost of living 
o—-_ — a-e a-e a-e a-c ; a-c, e ae | ae 
o 
1929 ° Pe . ° 104 
1931 ° ° ° e ° 93 
1932 ° ° 88 
1933 ° * ° 86 
1934 ° ° ° 74 87 
1935 ° ° 80 89 
1936 ° ° 85 94 
1937 . ° 100 100 
| 1938 ° 100° . 114 100 101 
1939 ; sie 100° 116 109 100 
1940 ° ° ° 117 113 107 ‘ . 
1941 ° e 121 128 116 100” 100° 
1942 e 135¢ 140 144 131 135* 120 
1943 152 183 176 142* 140 150 
1944 155 230 193 163 143 174 
1945 one 163 247 214 182 147 181 
1946 174 174 308 236 200 159 202 
1946 : July e 174 169 309 241 200 156 198 
Aug. ; 175 * 315 237 203 158 206 
| Sept. 176 . 320 235 204 160 215 
| Oct. 178 197 327 . 237 206 164 220 
Nov. 179 ‘ 337 ° 239 210 180 218 
Dec. 182 346 ‘ 246 213 186 221 
1947 : Jan. 180 197 351 257 219 182 215 
Feb. 185 ° 345 275" 221 182 218 
Mar. 184 ° 342 ees 227 182 222 
April ° 182 203 341 234 182 228 
| May 184 ° 344 239° 178 230 
June “eo ‘ 343 246 177 234 
July 206 345 253 177 235 
Food 
1929 : " : : 92 
| 1931 : ; ; 85 
1932 ° ° ° 85 
1933 ° ° ° ° 80 
1934 ‘ ‘ 73 ° 85 
| 1935 ‘ ° 78 ° 85 
1936 e ° 83 ° 91 
1937 100° ‘ 100 ° 100 
| 1938 99 100" : 115 100 98 
1939 94 oe 100° 115 ‘. 106 92 
| 1940 92 R 112 100 108 101 ° ° 
| 1941 100 . 115 ‘ 125 115 100° 100° 
1942 132 136* 131 153 137 129 148* 117 
1943 151 156 168 156 157 143° 149 142 
| 1944 172 160 217 159 172 163 153 1765 
1945 194 eae 171 234 162 188 182 157 183 
1946 a 176 180 303 175 223 196 179 210 
| 1946 : July 211 178 176 305 186 230 193 172 206 
Aug. 213 178 P 310 184 222 198 178 213 
| Sept. 226 179 e 315 182 220 199 180 231 
Oct. ose 181 202 323 182 222 202 187 250 
Nov. 181 ° 334 188 225 207 217 233 
Dec. 181 ° 344 191 239 207 225 240 
1947 : Jan. 180 200 348 189 258 215 218 218 
Feb. 182 . 342 194 293 220 216 228 
Mar. 181 . 339 190 eee 225 216 238 
April 181 212 339 190 233 217 285 
May 181 . 344 191 240 210 263 
June ae . 343 198 252 208 275 
L__—July 216 345 ee 262 208 278 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


* July-Dec. 


*Mar.-Dec. * Sept. 


* Aug. 


* Up to Sept. 1933, excluding heating. 


series with base 1934-36 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 


? Mar. 


* June and Dec. 


* From 


1943, new 


® Nov. 







































































230 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 
AmeERIcA (concl.) ASIA 
Countr ’ N 
7 Uruguay —_ Burma China Cyprus India — 
Indies 
Pr Towa | nidco | Caracas [Rangoon China [Shanghai] |. | Nipaat | Bombay | Batavia 
Original base Jan.-June Aug. |Aug.1926/July1933-| Jan. 
(= 100) 1939 1933 1931 1937 1939 |July 1927|June 1934) 1929 
Cost of living 
a a-e 3 a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1929 102 ; 82 ; 128 193° | 
1931 102 112 92 ‘ 99 ee 
1932 100 110 87 . 100 : 1208 
1933 95 101 78 ? 95 ; : 
1934 95 98 78 : 93 947 ‘ 
1935 98 100 4 80 : 93 94 101° 
1936 97 99 2 85 4 93 95 948 
1937 100 100 100 100 ‘ 100 100 100 
1938 99 99 115 129 : 93 100 102 
1939 105 97 189 172 1004 96 100 103* 
1940 110 107 542 360° ‘ 104 106 106 
1941 109 122 1814 ‘ 7 114 117 118 
1942 112 ; 4 078 2338 150 148 : 
1943 118 11 339 2545 271 218 
1944 121 38 554 ; 2345 278 224 
1945 139 141821 | 24978 | 2326 261 222 
1946 153 255 041 | 337 601 245 275 244 
1946: July 156 522? | 243000 | 380000 | 2651 296 253 2 138° 
Aug. 156 528 | 257000 | 384000 | 242 286 252 2 109° 
Sept. 156 438" | 280000 | 420000 | 250 279 255 1 839* 
Oct. 156 405 | 305000 | 442000 | 252 288 249 1 717* 
Nov. 156 343 | 345000 | 481000 | 245 284 257 3 300* 
Dec. 162 338 | 415000 | 548000 | 249 284 263 2 628* 
1947: Jan. 165 361 | 422000 | 672000 | 257 272 252 
Feb. 170 365 | 533.000 |1045 000 256 271 248 
Mar. 170 370 | 535000 |1122000 | 278 272 254 | 
April ets 371 585 000 |1285 000 | 263 274 255 
May ai 410 | 694000 |2088 000 279 279 256 
June 430 | 934000 |2462000 | 269 279 262 | 
July 434 (1404000 |2725 000 269 aes 258 
Food | 
: | 
1929 105 : 83 | 143 ; | 2368 | 
1931 101 110 89 96 a0 |. eee 
1932 101 _ 107 82 | 99 3 | 110° | 
1933 95 106 9% | 71 | 93 : : 
1934 95 96 92 73 | 90 8s’ | . 
1935 100 94 97 76 | 91 90 96° 
1936 100 97 96 ‘ 82 90 94 | 91° 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 100 100 
1938 96 102 97 103 110 | 91 99 | 105 | 
1939 102 107 95 | 139 158 | 96 100 | 104* | 
1940 107 102 111 480 372° | 107 110 | 109 | 
1941 107 101 132 | 2067 : 116 123 | 3121 | 
1942 111 111 - | 4084 164 158 | | 
1943 118 122 . | 11400 315 221 | i 
1944 122 141 | 41 696 : 316 230 
1945 146 141 ... | 134042 | 33353 294 238 Ci 
1946 163 150 549? | 247682 | 338 844 327 278 | ; 
1946: July 169 147 613? | 241000 | 404 000 367 293 1971" | 
Aug. 168 153 622 | 248000 | 402 000 349 291 1 561* | 
Sept. 168 153 549 | 264000 | 447 000 337 297 1 646* 
Oct. 168 150 493 | 290000 | 465000 351 287 | 1759* | 
Nov. 169 161 390 | 332000 | 490000 345 299 | 4421* 
Dec. 180 156 350 | 410000 | 505 000 | 345 307 3 178* 
a | | | 
1947: Jan. 183 157 401 | 395 000 | 630000 | | 322 288 | 
Feb. 190 158 411 | 504000 | 985000 | 321 231 | 
Mar. 192 156 425 | 501.000 |1003 000 | 322 288 | 
April ie 156 430 | 524000 |1192 000 324 289 | 
May 170 500 | 630000 |2057 000 | 333 289 | 
June 171 533 | 903.000 |2604 000 | | 331 300 
July é 537 |1364000 |2761 000 | aa 295 | 





























Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and 


1 Including soap and coal. 


sition : a-c, e. 


culated for a period of less than one year. 


Jan.-Nov. 


“ Aug. 


1° From Sept. on including rent. 


* New series with base 


5 June and Dec. 


light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
1941 = 100, spliced by I.L.0. to old series ; compo- 


* Jan.-Oct. 


* July 1933-June 1934. c 
* New series with base 1938 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 


® Average cal- 








193 
193 


194 
| 194 


1947 : 
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o 
[<) 





Composit 

‘Ne 
* Cabinet 
“From 1 
Aug. 193' 
1 Jan. 19 
1942, ney 
Spliced t< 
and kero: 
Sene, lin] 
markets | 
“ Jewish 
to old sé 





| 


ether- 
lands 
indies 





atavia 





Jan. 
1929 

















ee 
eRSssg 
=—_o oe 


971" 
561* 
646" 
759° | 
421° 
178* | 


| 
= 
ae 





aneous. 
compo- 
ge cal- 
| series. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 


(Base: 1937 = 100) 


231 



















































































Asta (concl.) 
| 
| Japan Palestine i 
| n = 
commer | totes | Lebanon = 
B.J.* C.B.S.* 0.8.* J.A. 
cvieealitien Saigon 7 Tokyo Tokyo ‘ 3 3 Manila 
‘Original base 21Mar.1936-| July July June-Aug. Aug. 
ort= 100) 1925/90 Mar.1937| 1914 1937 | 1939 Jem. $008 1939 sone 
Cost of living 
ee den a, d, e a-e a-c, é a-e a-e a, b,e a-e ae | 
le 
| 1929 120 104 114 
| 4930 129 89 101 
| 1931 112 78 91 
1932 98 78 93 
1933 90 ‘ 84 91 
| 1934 83 ‘ 85 91 ‘ 
| 1935 83 ‘ 87 90 101 | 
| 1936 84 87 91 : 95 99 
| 1937 100 100 100 100° 100 100 
| 1938 114 114 115 1095 F 98 104 
1939 120 121 129 1235 100’ 100 100°” 105 
| 1940 140 134 149 145° 110* 114 118 110 
| 1941 161 184 151 149 : 136 141 112 
| 1942 217 326 155 151° 3195 185 194 180 | 
| 1943 279 787 165 170° 4705 224 232 435 
| 1944 465 916 as 230° 5945 233 237 150 751 | 
1945 en 779 emt 249° 607 247 253 777 | 
1946 as 698 ; io 553 256 267 585" | 
| 1946 :July || 2096? 629 535 251 262 620 | 
Aug. ay 640 536 251 267 536 | 
| Sept. Pte 667 540 263 274 536 | 
Oct. nS 680 546 266 277 546 
Nov 690 549 264 273 543° | 
Dec. ||... 720 544 265 269 518° 
| 1947: Jan 3231" 710 523 267 269 442° 
Feb. || 3528 689° 507 268 271 437 
Mar. || 3627 675 502 270 270 424 
April || 3 687 679 495 266 267 404 
May ‘i ie 498 267 268 397 | 
June ee 487 265 267 402 
July | we aed 266 268 408 | 
Food 
| an ' 
| 1929 129 105 114 
| 1930 134 90 101 
1931 106 78 91 
1932 87 82 93 
1933 79 83 91 
1934 69 85 91 ‘ 
| 1935 14 ' 88 90 102 
| 1936 17 87 95 : 95 100 
1937 100 100 100 1005 100** 100% : 100 
1938 125 112 109 1095 : 92 98 , 104 
1939 125 114 123 1265 ; 94 100 100"” 107 
1940 147 124 146 1495 ; 113 113 122 112 
| 1944 149 187 141 153° 159 147 154 113 
| 1942 170 346 143 1545 264" 233°5 238 213 
| 1943 210 872 147 176° 328 290 287 563 
| 1944 311 928 ee 2425 327 278 285 255 458 
| 1945 gis 174 sa 249° 343 295 313 945 
1946 of 696 ‘ai aa 348 ©3301 334 729° 
1946:J uly || 1897 607 338 301 326 798 
| Aug. || 2140 645 345 293 335 668 
Sept. || 2 230 680 369 295 347 670 
Oct mt 689 372 299 351 665 
Nov. an 703 369 294 341 688° 
Dec. 748 368 301 331 646° 
| 1947: Jan. 734 370 308 332 530 
Feb. 705 374 312 336 515 
Mar. 684 378" 315 334 498 
April 681 375 295 325 468 
May we 375 299 326 458 
June 372 296 326 469 
July 377 296 | 326 483 




















Composition of the indices: a = Food ; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
* Bank of Japan. 
* Office of Statistics. 


‘ * New series with base 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 
Cabinet Bureau of Statistics. 
to 1936, official index based on food, soap and kerosene priced in 3 Arab markets ; from 1937 to 


“* From 1929 


SJune and Dec. 


* May. 


* National Bank. 
7 June-Aug. 


* Jan. 


Aug. 1939, new official series based on food, soap and kerosene priced in 3 Jewish markets ; from Aug. 1939 to 


1 Jan. 1942, 


new series based on all expenditure groups calculated by Jewish Agency for Palestine ; from 1 Jan. 


1942, new official “ Wages Committee ”’ index, covering all groups in 3 Arab and 3 Jewish markets ; each series 


spliced to preceding series. 
and kerosene, linked up with old index, priced in Arab markets. 
Sene, linked up with old index, priced in Jewish markets. 


1. Up to 1937, including heating and lighting. 


12 New series based on food, soap 
18 New series, based on food, soap and kero- 
4 From 1942, official food-group index in 3 Arab 


— linked to old index. ** From 1942, official food-group index in 3 Jewish markets linked to old index. 


ewish Agency for Palestine. 


to old series. 


17 Aug. 


** New series with base March 1946=100, spliced by I.L.0. 

























































































232 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 
EvuROPE 
Country G. Britain 
.| Bel- - - . . 
4 Austria A hl a Spain | Finland| France .' —— Greece | 
Town or no. . Whole 
pe ge 72 |Vienna| 59 12-67 | country | 5° 36* | 45 dep. | 24-504 44 
Original base |} 1913- July July July Dec. 
(= 100) 1914 | 1914 | 1922 | 1914 | 1935 | s936 | 1935 | 1930 | 914 | 1914 
| 
Cost of living 
of uae oe a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1929 123 105 109 172 96 117 : 106 
1931 109 101 101 138 87 , 99 95 95 76 
1932 96 102 91 126 86 ; 97 88 94 81 
1933 94 100 90 117 88 ; 95 85 91 87 
1934 97 100 86 110 91 . 94 81 92 89 
1935 98 100 87 102 95 : 95 76 93 | 9 
1936 100 100 92 98 97 100° 95 84 9 | 93 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 =| 100 
1938 100" 78 | 102 103 102 . 103 114 101 99 | 
1939 100 101 106° 104 1547 | 105 103 99 | 
1940 104 se 118 130 178 125 119 109% | 
1941 106 ue 143 150 232 148 to“ | 
1942 109 , ‘ 189 156 247 174 a © wt 
1943 110 : 240 158 246 197 129 | 
1944 113 99° 360 160 257 209 131 | 
1945 1165 100* 540 162 275 292 12 | *. | 
1946 mt iw 605 | 161 361 | 467 ig} 
| | 
| } 
1946: July 130 122 605 157 370 480 133 | 12024", 
Aug. || 131 123 601 : 377 483 133 i 
Sept. || 129 126 599 384 487 ae | 
Oct. 128 135 605 159 397 487 132 we 
Nov. || 129 142 619 . 404 484 132 jie 
Dec, 130 144 633 405 485 132 | 
1947: Jan. 130 145 637 162 408 489 132 | 
Feb. 131 154 664 ; 411 500 132 
Mar. || 133 166 679 . 418 544 132 | 
April || 133 ot 670 165 423 566 132 | 
May 135 670 ‘ os 580 132 | | 
June || 136 648 ‘ 589 132 
July || 140 669 166 617 i = 
Food | 
1929 127 122 124 170 103 115 ; 111 
1931 107 109 101 109 85 : 89 98 94 1 | 
1932 94 110 85 100 81 . 92 90 91 76 | 
1933 93 104 85 95 84 : 92 86 86 83 
1934 97 101 81 95 90 : 90 80 88 85 | 
1935 98 101 83 93 96 ‘ 93 73 90 86 | 
1936 100 101 91 94 97 100° 92 84 94 91 | 
1937 100 | 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 
1938 100" | 79" 103 | 108 104° . 101 115 101 98 | 
1939 101 100 110° 106" 178’ | 104 124° 101 97 | 
1940 104 a 125 129 215 128 155 118 109" | 
1941 106 ee 156 157 300 151 186 121 “| 
1942 108 219 162 318 177 217 116 
1943 110 7 294 161° 310 197 266 119 
1944 113 99? 464 162° 323 200 338 121 | 
1945 116 100? 703 163" 347 312 465 122 ae 
1946 120 poe: 795 163" 491 491 $30 122 me 
1946: July 132 120 801 163 510 501 . 123 | 13777*| 
Aug. || 127 123 793 ; 522 501 907 123 oe 
Sept 121 127 771 _ 533 506 . 121 
Oct. 119 141 782 165 557 502 s 121 oo | 
Nov 119 146 810 , 568 496- | 1108 121 oc 
Dec 120 148 836 565 498 : 121 ae 
1947: Jan 120 150 844 167 520 : 121 
Feb. 121 150 895 a 541 | 1116 121 
Mar. 124 156 922 , 631 : 122 
April || 124 a 904 169 679 ; 121 ve 
May 128 898 : 704 117 ue i 
June || 130 865 : we 721 ‘ 116 ae 
July 136 905 171 oid 735 . as a 























Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


2 Territory before 1938. * April ; official prices ; food index based on normal consumption of family 
consisting of man, wife and 2 children. * Average of four quarterly figures. * 1929-1930: 65 towns. Monthly 
indices : 12 towns. * New index with base 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. ‘July. 7 July-Dec. 
* Until 1936: 21 towns. * New index (base : 1938 = 100) ; weighted average of retail prices of 29 articles of 
food in cities of over 10,000 population, spliced by I.L.0. to old series. ** Jan.-Nov. ‘'' New series 
1938 = 100; 11-17 towns in the British Zone. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 233 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 
| Europe (cont.) 
Country H 
un- | Ireland] Iceland) Italy | L¥xem-| Norway| Netherlands Poland | Portugal 
gary bourg 
Town or no. || Buda- Reykja- Amster- Whole 
of localities pest 120 vik 50 9 31 dam 6 Warsaw country 
Original base July | Jan-Mar, June Oct.1923-| 1938- June 
__ (=100) 1913 | 1914 | 1939 | 1928 | 1914 | 1938 |sotigo4] 1939 | 1928 | go14 
Cost of living 
a ieden a-d a-e a-e a-e a-c, é a-e a-e a-e a-e a, be 
1929 115 104 110 127 100 122 162 112 
1931 98 94 96 115 92 110 134 95 
| 1932 96 92 92 100 90 102 121 93 
| 1933 88 89 88 100 89 101 109 93 
| 1934 87 90 83 96 89 102 101 94 
| 1935 89 92 84 94 91 99 “ 97 94 
| 1936 94 94 96 95 93 96 ‘ 94 96 
| 1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
| 1938 101 102 ‘ 108 103 103 101 101 98 97 
| 1939 99 105 100 113 103 105 102 102 98” 91 
| 1940 107 121 131 132 111° 122 112 117 96 
1941 127 133 163 152 ; 143 127 134 108 
| 1942 148 147 212 174 152 136 144 131 
| 1943 174 166 256 : : 155 142 149 148 
| 1944 ne 174 268 ; 173¢ 157 1475 1537 . 153 
1945 174 277 215 160 176**| 8857" | 165 
1946 171 293 272 164 193*| 11043 189 
| 1946 : July . : 293 272 164 184 | 11158 190 
Aug. 100 169 296 275 165 182 | 10813 192 
Sept. 97 ‘ 294 275 165 sae 11 043 193 
| Oct. 102 ‘ 302 275 165 a 12 078 195 
Nov. 109 172 303 278 167 12 768 199 
Dec. 106 ; 306 280 167 13 344 203 
1947 : Jan. 110 ; 310 3 958"? 278 165 198 | 13305" | 205 
Feb. 120 174 316 4 022° 277 166 198 | 13380 205 
Mar. 119 ‘ 310 4 137" 278 166 200 | 14055 204 
April || 124 : 310 4517 277 167 200 | 14546 203 
May 136" 179 311 4 742 276 167 200 ae sl 
June at ; 310 5 038 278 167 Bt 194 
July ies 310 | 5142 ve 166 ‘ 190 
Food 
1929 132 108 117 141 100 127 180 113 
1931 102 94 97 119 88 106 137 94 
1932 97 90 91 97 85 94 120 92 
1933 86 84 86 98 83 94 108 92 
| 1934 82 87 82 93 84 97 97 93 
| 1935 87 90 85 91 87 93 93 94 
| 1936 93 94 91 93 91 94 ’ 90 96 
1937 100 100 am 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 102 102 ’ 108 104 104 102 103 97 97 
1939 99 104 100: 113 104 106 102¢ 103 97" 91 
1940 112 117 141 132 111° 127 118 122 95 
1941 141 129 194 159 : 152 139 146 108 
1942 163 143 274 194 ; 158 150 160 132 
| 1943 218 158 330 ; : 160 155 162 149 
| 1944 a 168 334 ; 173¢ 161 159° 166’ : 153 
1945 169 342 ‘ 208 163 170* | 11662* | 165 
| 1946 169 361 | 3 655° 254 163 196° 
| 1946 : July , 361 | 3236 259 164 206 | 13663 
Aug. 100 363 | 3131 264 165 201 12 687 
Sept. 94 167 364 | 3378 263 163 vie 12 361 
Oct. 106 : 3875 | 3539 262 161 13 500 
Nov. 119 ‘ 377 | 3901 263 164 14 313 
| Dec. 113 172 383 | 4230 263 164 14 801 
| 1947 : Jan, 120 : 387 | 5035" 264 162 208 14 633 
Feb. 137 174 394 | 5111" 264 162 208 14 691 
Mar. 134 ; 380 | 5 220° 264 163 210 15 568 
April || 142 ‘ 371 5 755 263 163 211 16 115 
May 162 180 372 6 054 260 164 211 sda 
June aa : 362 | 6 446 264 164 aa 
July 356 | 6623 ae 164 


























Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
* New index with base 1938 = 100 for 62 cities with over 50 000 inhabitants, spliced by 


* Jan.-Mar. 


LL.O. to old series. 
* Mar.-Dec. New index with base April 1945 = 100, spliced by I.L.0. to old series. 


” Average calculated for 8 months. 


‘Sept. and Dec. 


* Jan.-Sept. 


* Oct.-Dec. 


* Jan.-Oct. 


* Mar., June and Aug.-Dec. 


"J 


an.-July. 











234 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (conel. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 




































































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Count i : Yugoslavia x | 
ry ‘Rumania! Sweden Setner Coote Turkey gs Ansan Hawaii ziew 
C.S.1.* | Soc.* N.B.* | CL. ealand 
Town or no. || Bucha- Bel- /3 (Croat. Hono- 
of localities rest 60 4 Prague | Istanbul grade | &Slov.)* 30 lulu 4-25 
Original base|| 4955 | July | June | July | Jan-lune| yo5, | July || 1923- | Mar. | 1926-_ 
(=100) 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 1927 1943 1930 | 
Cost of living 
ny neg a-e a-e a-d a-e a-e a-c, @ a-e a-e ae | ae 
1929 : 105 118 106 142 128 154 118 - | ol 
1931 ‘ 98 110 99 123 112 130 100 # 98 
1932 ° 97 101 97 120 104 118 95 ; 91 
1933 84 95 96 96 107 102 102 92 J 86 | 
1934 81 95 95 95 106 97 94 94 ; 88 | 
1935 87 97 94 98 98 95 93 95 ; 91 
1936 93 98 95 99 98 95 94 97 94 | 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 
1938 105 103 100 105 100 | 111 106 103 103 | 
1939 112 105 101 115 101 115 109 105 107 
1940 161%*} 117 110 141 112 149 143 110 | 449 
1941 231 134 127 165 137 me 194 115 | 116 | 
1942 341 145 141 179 232 125 ‘ 120 | 
1943 460 148 149 177 346 129 100° 123% | 
1944 691 149 152 178 338 129 102 123 | 
1945 4 087 150 153 187 353 129 104 123 | 
1946 25 144 150 152 341 342 131 113 | 123 | 
1946: July || 21 007 : 155 339 327 = ee ; bi 
Aug. || 20 986 : 155 341 326 a ace 131? . 
Sept. || 25 806 150 155 338 327 ft ah ‘ 116 123 | 
Oct. || 34911 . 156 338 331 en tes ‘ : a 
Nov. || 40 613 : 150 339 338 ied bys 132? ae 
Dec. || 51 319 152 150 341 345 iit ons . 126 123 | 
1947: Jan. ||102 006 ‘ 155 343 346 ms tai ‘ ; 
Feb. |/143 652 ; 155 345 347 me ia 1337 , 
Mar. |/168 114 157 155 346 353 ae tA : 125" 124 
April Se ; 156 328 348 ; 
May 2 ; 158 327 346 ian one 134 , " 
June ae 160 159 327 346 ie rt ; 126 126 
July oe ° 159 316 ose ove eco ° ° ; 
Food 
a 
1929 4 109 120 124 165 135 149 123 - 106 | 
1931 ‘ 93 109 107 118 115 124 97 ; 88 | 
1932 ; 91 97 101 109 105 113 94 : 81 | 
1933 82 88 90 98 90 99 96 88 ‘ 71 | 
1934 78 88 89 95 97 93 89 92 z 81 | 
1935 86 93 88 98 95 94 90 95 d 87 | 
1936 95 96 93 100 98 95 92 97 : 91 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 ? 100 
1938 107 104 100 103 98" | 113 110 104 ; 104 | 
1939 115 107 102 114 98 115 112 109 ; 110 
1940 16617} 122 113 137 111 142 154 110 : 113 | 
1941 275 141 135 151 141 oS 221 111 : 115 
1942 421 151 154 155 275 a saat 121 : 118 
1943 586 149 163 154 449 ve ® 122 100° i. 
1944 886 149 166 155 399 ios ae 120 100 > i 
1945 6 500 147 166 160 407 tee be 121 101 oe 
1946 42 261 148 162 342 405 a aie 122 117 ou 
1946: July || 32 381 149 161 341 386 ad ed 122 
Aug. || 32 266 148 161 342 384 si fi 121 3 
Sept. || 44 072 149 161 334 383 —_ a 120 121 
Oct. || 62 421 150 166 332 393 see tats 121 ; . | 
Nov. || 74 250 150 166 331 404 wits noe 122 ae 
Dec. |] 93 902 149 167 334 417 = ie 123 ms} i 
1947: Jan. ||197 057 149 166 335 419 a“ _ 122 . , | 
Feb. |/274 412 150 166 338 417 me - 127 ‘ar fae 
Mar. |(313 795 154 166 338 418 se = 128 135 — 
April al 154 166 308 408 en oe 127 7s. « | 
May ecie 154 170 308 403 Am a 128 : oa 
June ne 155 172 309 403 is Re 128 ais. | 
July ce 154 171 317 a si ‘sa 130 139 | ~~. 





























Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


? Central Statistical Institute. *Jan.-July. * Social Board. ‘ National Bank. * Chamber of Labour. 
* Since Mar. 1941: Zagreb only. 7 Quarterly averages. * Including heating. *Mar. ** New special war 
time price index with base Dec. 1942 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old retail price series. 11 New series 
with base 1938 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. ** New series with base 1939 = 100, spliced by 
I.L.0. to old series ; composition : a-e. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 235 


Unemployment and Employment 


The statistics of unemployment and employment are given below. 
The tables show statistics of : 
I. Unemployment in general ; 
II. Employment in general: indices of numbers employed ; 
III. Industrial employment: (a) indices of numbers employed ; 
(b) indices of total hours worked. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1943-44 


(tables VI, VIII and XI). 

For further information on the scope and method of these 
statistics, see the January-February 1947 issue of the Review: 
“ Statistics, Explanatory Notes ”, pp. 157-167. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign . signifies : “ figures do not exist ”. 

The sign ... signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 

The sign * signifies : “ provisional figures ”. 

The sign — signifies : “ figures are nil or negligible ”. 

The sign * signifies : “ figure revised since the previous issue ”. 

The sign ¢ signifies : “ economic group represented by a few branches only ”. 

The sign —— between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 


Figures in thick-faced type : indices (100) of the base year. 
Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1937 as base. 
Figures within brackets : series subject to certain reservations. 
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AFRICA AMERICA ft 
Nigeria® Canada United States Chile | — 
Date v VI I Vv VI v 
—_ 
Applicark’ || Unemployed | Unemployed | 4PPNVon, || Unemployed ||"forvont® | 
registered (estimated) (insured) registered (estimated) registered 1929 
% % % 1931 
1929 P 107 000 42 ‘ ‘ 14 996 1 499 000° 3.15 ‘ 1933 
1931 . 442 000 17.4 ° ° 69 719 7911000 | 16.1 29 345 1935 
1933 . 646 000 26.5 ° ‘ 81 809 12634000 | 25.2 71 805 1937 
1935 . 483 000 19.0 ° ° 84 050 10 208 000 19.9 10673 | 
1937 : 337000 = |12.5 ; : 88516 || 7273000 | 13.8 3203 | 1938 
1938 ‘ 407 000 15.1 ° . 105 236 9910000 | 18.7 4 578 1939 
1939 : 386 000? 14.1? ; . | 103739 |} 8842000 |16.5 || 9416 | = 
1940 ° 281 700* /|10.1* ‘ . 100 417 8 120 000°*7/14.6*7|} 8551 | aed 
1941 370 000'* | 8.0"* ; : 53 663 || 5560000" | 9.97 || 4117 | 1943 
1942 . 238 000'* | 5.3%* ° ° 65 667 2 660 000° 4.7* 2523 | 1944 
1943 2 24113 99 000'* | 2,216 ° ° 73 677 1 070 000° 1.9 3 620 | 
1944 7 259 82 000'* 1.8'*; 10454 | 0.5 64 929 670 000° 1.2* 4357 | = 
1945 7 562 172 000** | 3.894; 41139 | 1.9) 108 331 1 040 000" 1.9° 4 626 
1946 7 264 142 750¢ 3.0¢ 96 760 | 4.5| 190685 2 270 000" 3.9* 4 400 | 1946: J 
1946: July 8 225 . ‘ 68535 | 3.2} 160262 2 270 000 3.8 4452 | #) S 
Aug. 7615 117 000* 2.4¢ 61 822 | 2.9} 144619 2 060 000 3.4 4 142 C 
Sept. 6 962 ° ° 57682 | 2.7! 142 200 2 070 000 3.5 4 076 | 2 
Oct. 7 224 ‘ e 57036 | 2.7; 134126 1 960 000 3.3 4 275 I 
Nov. 7 288 115 000* 2.44 63760 | 3.0) 146 625 1 930 000 3.3 4 253 | 
Dec. 6 868 ° ° 84374 | 4.0) 164 262 2 120 000 3.6 4251 | 9 | 1947: : 
1947: Jan. 7 346 F ° 103995 |4.6"| 193 636 2 400 000 4.2 5 387 | d 
Feb. 7 928 141 000* 3.0 | 110062 |4.9"| 194 766 2490 000 4.3 5 781 | | f 
Mar. 7 625 ° ° 103 291 |4.6", 182478 2 330 000 4.0 5851 | ) 
April oes ° ° 82276 |3.7"| 157537 2 420 000 4.1 5 873 | | J 
May oon 91 000* 1.94 59 410 |2.6"| 127 065 1 960 000 3.3 5 308 | | 
June ove ° ° 47 817 | 2.1 114 493 2 555 000 4.1 5 018 | Persons 
| & | (thousaz 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) . 4795 2132 ‘ 58 430 ° | ooo 
AMERICA (concl.) ASIA 
- a 
Mexico Puerto Rico —— | Japan Palestine | | Date 
— vI vI vs VI v" dT 
. | | 
Unemployed Unemployed Sey Unemployed Unemployed 
(estimated) (estimated) registered (estimated) Wholly** Partially | 
1929 
1929 . . * ‘ e “ . 1931 
1931 287 462 ° ° 6 912 422 755 6.1 ° 1933 
1933 275 774 ° . 14 571 408 710 5.6 1935 
1935 191 371 ° ° 17 398 356 044 4.6 ° 1937 
1937 180 128 , ‘ 22 978° 295 443 3.7 1938 
1938 209 332 ° ° 18 842 237 371 3.0 ‘ ° 1938 
1939 198 593 ° ° 19 466 212 000* . 9 361"* | 11 684"* 1940 
1940 184 274 66 000 11.0 18 603 e ‘ 10 815 13 976 1941 
1941 180 583 ° ° 15 636'° ° ° 5 495 9 882 1942 
1942 158 076 ° F nee ° ° 1401 4514 1943 
1943 eee ° ° ‘ ° ° 358** | 3233" 1944 
1944 one ° ° one ° ° 477 3 822 1945 
1945 one ° ° een 3 336 750" | 11.84 382 4 035 1946 
1946 ose 80 000*"| 12.07 ‘00 eee ooo 608 5 983 
1946: . 
1946: July ea . . etn ait ‘iia 592 7 106 j 
Aug. tee 82 000 12.7 eee ent eee 703 7 246 ‘ 
Sept. oon 84 000 12.4 one ose oon 603 6 324 | ( 
Oct. een 89 000 12.9 eee ove ese 730 5 570 ; 
Nov. one 92 000 13.3 sine eee nae 606 5 666 
Dec. ay 88 000 12.7 ia ion un 723 5 973 
1947: . 
1947: Jan. owe 101 000 14.8 ove aes eve 901 7718 | 
Feb. eee 74 000 10.6 one oe eee 622 7626 | 
Mar. eee 60 000 8.5 owe eos on 585 9019 | 
April eee 61 000 87 ose sos soe 638 7979 | 
May eee 60 000 8.7 “ ose oes 868 8 311 | ; 
June eee 65 000 9.5 eee ose eee 861 8588 | 
| J | Persons 
Persons cov. | (thousa: 
(thousands) r 695 . 28 270 60 - 
I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. Il. 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. Ill. 
III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. * Sin 
2 Since Sept. 1939, including previously unemployed wage earners who enlisted. *Jan.-Oct. * Nov. Territory 
* Based on sample survey. * Bureau of Labor Statistics Occupational Outlook Division estimates. * Burea’ | compulsc 
of the Census estimates. 7° Annual av for 1940 includes an allowance for Jan. and Feb. * Lagos. series ; Jt 
* Since 1936, including applications for work registered with local correspondents. **Jan.-Nov. ™ Dec. | felate to 
18 Jewish labour only: reported prior to 1943 by unions; subsequently by joint Jewish labour exchanges. J i receip 
18 Number of persons registered as unemployed for 20 days or more during the month. * Aug.-Dec. ** April- Mar., No 





Dec. * June. * Mar.-Dec. 
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————. ff Europe 
or; Germany Austria Belgium Bulgaria 
hil 
_“*_ if] Date Vv Vv I1* v Vv 
Vv | Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed* A —y Unemployed 
Applicants (registered) (registered) (insured) registered (registered) 
or work % 
registered 1929 1 898 604 9.3 192 062 130007 - 
1931 4519 704 23.3 300 223 110 000’ 
: 1933 4 804 428 26.3 405 740 210 000" 
= — 1935 2 151 039' 11.6* 348 675 210 927 
10 on 1937 912 312 4.6 320 961 126 535° 
3 203 1938 429 461 2.1 244 788" 174 003° ° 
4578 | 1939 ° ° 89 183* 195 211 ° 31 438 
9416 |§| 1940 ° : ; ° 31 764 
8551 |@| 1944 : ; ‘ 31 057 
1942 . ; x 26 453 
4117 1943 z " i 25 073 
2 523 | 1944 “ " 20 881 
4357 | | 1945 : ‘ 80 000¢ 144 579 179 347 17 862 
aces | Bi te 1 361 000°" 5.20° 74 049 67 192 68 436 14 208 
4400 |B) 1946: July ; 72 420 47 690 46 320 4 520 
4 452 j Aug. ° e 69. 698 49 542 43 249 2 723 
4 142 Sept. 1 193 000 44 67 300 36 705 39 029 2 164 
4 076 Oct. é ° 66 398 387 204 40 829 2 706 
4 275 Nov. ° ° 64 657 43 391 43 641 7614 
4 253 Dec. 1 212 000 4.3 61 163 80 742 76 574 19 723 
4251 | | 1947: Jan. ° ° 68 225 90 241 77 055 23 438 
| Feb. " . 73 571* 130 979 107 578 23 623 
5 387 | Mar. 1 322 000 ons 73 349* 93 649 66 164 23 178 
5 781 | April : e 67 376* 51 154 48 474 20 242 
5 851 | May ‘ . 58 206* 45 169 eee 6 331 
pon | June enn 46 259 3 864 
8 | 
—— -——_—__+ 
5 018 | Persons cov. 
| If | (thousands) 27 868" 1800 . 
caine Europe (cont.) 
Ts | Denmark Spain Finland France 
ine 
a | Date III v v v u o. *) 
| 7 nes 
Applicants Un- Applications 
oyed | | PR ae for work || Unemployed || employed b peng try for work 
<E registered (registered) registered 
Partially | % 
| 1929 42 817 15.5 44 581 3 877 894° 9 983° 
1931 53 019 17.9 59 430 ° 11 495 45 370° 63 856° 
1933 97 478 28.8 121 115 593 627° 17 139 274 147" 304 789° 
1935 76 195 19.7 92 406 696 989 7163 426 460° 463 720° 
1937 95 103 21.9 108 634 ° 3 695 354 554° 379 994° 
e 1938 97 136 21.4 112 050 ° 3 602 373 641 402 186 
. 1939 88 924 18.4 102 066 536 520°° 3 300 381 902** 418 413"¢ 
[1 684"* 1940 119 593 23.9 133 358 474 808 3 955 751 800'* 961 168'* 
7 4 1941 43 476* 8.0" 48 501° 450 014 3 384 292 649 394 534 
4514 1942 48 968 9.1 53 159 294 530 1 561 70 312 123 957 
3 233" 1943 34 272 6.3 37 056 225 493 923 19 878"* 41 552"* 
3 822 1944 25 411 4.6 26 716 169 492 2018 14577" 22 5253* 
4.035 1945 46 661 8.2 47 623 148 000* 3 240 15 813 68 436 
5 983 1946 27 578 4.7 28 257 178 165 3 454° 15 663 56 633 
7106 1946: July 6 753 1.2 7137 163 929 2 259 13 038 41 989 
7246 Aug. 6 338 1.1 6 643 172 420 2 607" 11 295 42 495 
6 324 Sept. 9 395 1.6 9 698 176 393 2 703° 9 891 46 646 
5 570 j Oct. 10 279 1.8 10 610 180 534 3 336 9 253 51 437 
~ 666 Nov. 18 441 3.2 19 046 185 595 3 413° 9 038 50 719 
5 973 | Dec. 58 421 10.0 59 163 180 699 2 564° 9 532 46 424 
7718 1947: Jan. 71 966 12.3 72 845 168 350 3 939 9 530 45 428 
7626 | Feb. 89 910 15.4 91 127 168 235 4 756 9 550 45 849 
4 019 Mar. 70 352 12.0 71 465 161 409 5 167 9 466 46 935 
- 979 } April 17913 3.1 18 455 150 782 5 790 8 517 45 865 
8 311 May 6 391 1.1 6 583 _— 6 271 7597 40 379 
$588 | June 3 309 0.6 3 489 eee 3 102 6 678 37 232 
ce sali 
—— | Persons cov. 
| (thousands) |; 567 
—" I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
Il. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
Ill. Trade union fund returns. ‘VI. Official estimates. 
* Since July 1933, not including persons employed in labour camps ; since Mar. 1935, including the Saar 
*Nov. | Territory. * Before April 1938, applicants for work registered. *Jan.-July. * Dec. ‘Since Oct. 1944, 
Bureau compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. * Daily average during the month. * Estimates. * New 
* Lagos. | series; June-Dec. *July-Dec. **Sept.-Dec. 1 Public relief fund statistics. ** Since Jan. 1937, the figures 
Dec. | relate to the last week entirely included in the month. ™ From July 1932 onwards, including unemployed 
+h . m receipt of relief from the welfare offices. ™ Jan.-Aug. ‘* Oct.-Dec. '* Excluding Sept. * Jan.- 





anges. 
* April- 


+ Nov. and Dec. **First three months. * Labour registration statistics ; present territory. 8 



























































































































































238 TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 
Europe (cont.) 
Great Britain Hungary Ireland italy a 
Date Vv Vv IV Vie 
Applicants for work Applications Applicants | Dat 
registered for work ||Unemployed (insured)| for work danamees ed 
Wholly* | Tempor. registered registered 7 
% 
1929 959 213 264 911 15173 > 20 702 300 786 
1931 2 061 861 579 851 52 305° 25 230 734 454 = 
1933 2 045 670 450 570 60 595 ° 72 472° 1 018 955% } 193: 
1935 1 683 887 306 228 52 048 ‘ 119 498 7494440 Bi) 499: 
1937 1 255 283" 200 876 48 359 ° . 82 425 : 193" 
1938 1 404 376 371 956 47 426 e . 88 714 193! 
1939 1192199 215 759 48 348 55 165 15.6 93 074 ; 
1940 689 473° 160 615 43 684 54 677 15.5 84 054 193! 
1941 203 029 59 403 48 892 50 967 14.6 74 656 1941 
1942 93 762 6 003 35 996 48 846 14.2 76 887 194! 
1943 67 765 1 528 25 929° 41 194 12.5 66 884° 194: 
1944 62 697 912 on 36 263 11.3 59 047 ‘ 194: 
1945 139 000 1 133 ao 33 964’ 10.67 58 999 1 325 000" 1944 
1946 359 754 3 315 43 361 35 067 10.6 | 59726 || 1654872 194! 
1946: July 355 165 4169 25°308 31 867 9.6 44 475 1 683 077 oe 
Aug. 358 957 4 764 45 918 33 549 10.1 45 792 1 769 765 1946: . 
Sept. 355 285 3 921 57 353° 31 202 9.4 43 807 1 857 934 ; 
Oct 361 788 3 870 72 120 29 673 8.9 43 988 1 946 026 : 
Nov 361 817 4714 70 012 32 041 9.6 63 335 1 997 601 ( 
Dec 358 645 4 331 59 631 32 940 9.9 64 787 2098 257 | 7 
1947 : Jan. 392 171 9 078 78 906 36 025 10.8 69 515 2227866 | 1947: 
Feb. 460 183 1 413 878 84 598 38 235 11.5 73 279 2 278 657 bs 
Mar. 450 195 314 653 105 141 44477 13.4 75 213 2 177 489 ’ 
April 377 535 49 454 112 468 40 090 12.1 68 192 2 169 372 : 
May 314 995 16 548 eee 37 318 10.5 61 792 rn } 
June 261 137 11 199 32 084 9.1 42 722 : 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 333 "Persons 
(thousa 
Europe (cont.) 7 
Norway Netherlands Poland ** Portugal | 
Date Ill l Vv Vv Vv vial 
Unemployed Unemployed Wholly Applications for Unemployed | Dat 
(trade unionists) (registered) || unemployed work registered (registered) | 
9 % 
1929 5 902 | 15.4 19 089 : 129 450 4.9 
1931 : 22.3 28 027 138 231 299 502 12.6 ‘ 
1933 16 588 33.4 36 703 322 951 249660 | 11.9 || 25255 | 
1935 14 783 25.3 36 776 384 691 381 935 16.737 42 315 192% 
1937 16 532 20.0 29 881 368 909 375 088 14.6 40 240 + 
1938 19 230 22.0 30 296 353 646 347 509 12.7 ‘ 1 ~~ 
1939 16 789 18.3 28 251 253 261'* 414 584"* 14.1'* 1937 
1940 tere 23.1 29 099" 197 886 ° ° . | 1938 
1941 11.4 19 181 117 814 13 626"* 1939 
1942 ; 4747 74 600 10 185" 1940 
1943 437 20 364 7172 ' 
1944 ; ; 274? ‘ 4 229 ee 
1945 5 268° 5.376 9 172"* 97 460**4 ° 3 107 rove 
1946 4 055 3.6 12 246 53 079 80 130 2 372 1944 
1946: July 2 823 2.4 4 236 39 918 ‘ : 1945 
Aug. 2 502 2.1 4 397 40 610 ‘ 2346 | BI 194¢ 
Sept.|| 2559 2.2 5 329 38 743 90 425 , | Bi 1946: 3 
Oct. 2 622 2.2 6 489 37 578 . 2188 | yo 
Nov. 31166 2.6 8 746 39 040 . : | r 
Dec. 4.380 3.6 10 284 47 007 73 854 2124 ( 
1947: Jan. 5 &39 4.7 13 825 51 480 . } 
Feb. 7 423 5.9 15 325 55 796" x 4 ose I 
Mar. 7 723 6.1 15 644 48 308" a ; . | HP 1947; 3 
April 4 807 3.8 11 446 30 979° : ° oe I 
May 3 240 2.5 6 186 24 100 } 
June 2473 1.9 3 623 19 700 oo r 
Persons cov. > } 
(thousands) 122 530 2978 3 
I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. ae "Persons 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. (houses 
III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 4 ——- 
‘Including casuals. * Including agriculture. *Since July 1940, excluding men in attendance at 1. 
Government training centres who were unemployed when they entered the centres. ‘ Since Mar. 1942, IL. 
excluding men classified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment and women unsuitable for normal Ill. 
full-time employment. * Since Jan. 1930, excluding non-fee-charging private employment agencies. Jan.- 1 Sin 
Nov. ? Since July 1945, excluding discharged soldiers who did not previously follow an insurable employment. ment com 
* Extended series. * Since Jan. 1943, middle of month. ** Up to July 1933, social insurance fund statistics ; voluntary 
since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. * Since Jan. 1940, end of the month ; including persons excluding 
employed on public works. ** Since Jan. 1945, excluding Finmark and evacuated communes 1n —— mumbess ; 
8 Since April 1939, excluding persons employed on special relief works. ** June-Dec. + Since Jan. 1998, totally ux 
including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. *™ Jan.-June. +’ Since 1935, percentage based on the 1939, nur 
number of persons covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. ** Dec. ** Jan.-Oct. ** July-Dee. 1939 and 
















































































































































































t. 
f) TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 239 
Italy ae * Europe (cont.) 
Vie Rumania Sweden Switzerland 
Wholl Date v IV v? 1/1I* | v 
y in| 
employed ff | Unemployed Unemployed Applications || Unemployed (insured) | 4 pplications 
(registered) (trade unionists) for relief Wholly | Partially for work 
300 786 | % % % | 
134 454 | 1929 7 449 32 621 11.2" 10 212 1.8 1.7 8 131 
aoe || | «1932 35 737 64 815 16.7 46 540 5.9 12.1 | 24 208 
D18 955 |B 1933 29 060 97 316 23.4 164 773 10.8 8.5 | 67867 
149444" BH) 4935 13 778 81 385 15.1 61 581 11.8 5.9 82 468 
. 1937 10 851 67 351 10.8 18 213 10.0 2.5 71 130 
1938 7271 ___66 990 10.9 16 189 8.6 4.5 65 583 
1939 5 989 63 722? 9.2* 17 556 6.5 2.9 40 324 
1940 3 192 84 617 11.8 13 367 3.1 2.1 | 16 374 
1941 861 85 018 11.3 22 219 2.0 1.7 10 550 
1942 6 067: 56 938 7.5 12 306 1.9 2.0 | 10 675 
; 1943 6 071 43 950 5.7 7 081 1.4 1.5 7 846 
325 000" 1944 4 282 39 123 4.9 11 255 1.6 1.7 8 380 
354 872 1945 5 525 36 272 4.5 8 761 1.6 1.0 8 107 
83 077 1946 6 642 27 554* 3.2 4 833 1.0 0.3 5 479 
69765 | — | 1946: July 7 343 18 404 2.2 2 704 0.2 0.2 1 564 
557934 | Aug. 7 086 17 546 2.1 2 308 0.2 0.1 1 725 
46 026 Sept. 6 344 17 120 2.0 2 430 0.2 0.1 1 726 
197 601 Oct. 7 671 18 403 2.2 2 782 0.1 0.1 2 034 
98 257 | Nov 6 203 23 556 2.8 3 557 0.3 0.2 2 605 
Dec 5 883 42 034 4.9 4 084 2.5 0.6 11 126 
27 $66 | | 1947: Jan 5 559 36 617 4.2 5 035 3.4 os | 15411 
78 657 | Feb. 4 785 44 154° 5.1" 5 279 3.1 0.6 13 847 
77 489 | Mar. 5 422 37 232" 4.3" 4 829 0.8 0.4 2 861 
69 372 April ae 22 269 2.6 3 464 0.2 0.1 1 373 

eee } May 15 521 1.8 2 087 0.1 0.1 1114 

ieee June 15 492 1.8 1576 0.1 0.1 951 
| 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) ‘ 865 173* 543 
| 
ortugal | Europe (concl.) | OCEANIA 
mp Joyed | | Czechoslovakia || Yugoslavia Australia New Zealand 
istered) | —_ Vv |v : Ase ~ Vi™ Vv Vv 
Applicants |/Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed Unem- Unemployed 
¥ for work (registered) || (trade unionists) (estimated) ployed (registered) 
25 255 | % 
2315 | 1929 41 630 8 370 47 359 11.1 2 895"* 
0240 | 1931 291 332 9 930 117 866 27.4 ° P 41 431 
° 1933 738 267 15 997 104 035 25.1 563 200 (20.0 46 944 
1935 686 269 16 752 71 823 16.5 . s 38 234 
1937 408 949 21 650 41 823 9.3 . 
_—_ 1938 335 5188 22 517 40 138 8.7 ’ ; 4757" 
0 185" 1939 41 317’ 24 223 45 967 9.7 298 000 9.8 6 42214 
7172 1940 17 629 26 724 39 116 8.0 ° ° 4 352 
4 229 1941 13 622 14 622'° 20 013 3.7 100 000 3.5 2 023 
3107 1942 10 367° 4 758" 9 754 1.6 33 500 1.3 810 
2 372 1943 > pees 7545 1.1 25 800 1.0 405 ° 
1944 . 8 073 1.2 ° 327 " 

: 1945 18 722° 7 864 1.2 56 100 2.1 278 479'* 
2346 | B| 1946 24 113 9 125 1.4 134 000* | 4.3* 172 386 
oss | fp. 1946: July 22 782 ; . 202 506 

4 Aug. 24 895 9 212 1.4 197 414 
2124 | Sept. 26 233 ; 7 154 268 

} Oct. 24 648 ‘ . ‘ ° 100 214 

Nov. 23 049 9 468 1.4 82 700* | 2.6* 71 155 

Dec. 20 082 ‘ ° ° ° 91 120 

| BP 1947: Jan. 26 366 ‘ : 72 99 

| Feb. 25 143 9 8380 1.4 43 108 

Mar. 25 436 : : 35 14 

—— April 26 968 ‘ ° 32 70 

: May 28 322 9 240 1.2 38 108 

—~ June 26 122 ‘ : 41 129 
Persons cov. 

. (thousands) 672 3 197* 1 100 

og I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 

a nun Il. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 

ok ine III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 

loyment. * Since 1942, applications for work. * Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. * Local unemploy- 

tatistics; | '™*@t committees. * Number of relief funds (Dec. 1946, units). * Compulsory insurance in certain cantons, 

z persons voluntary in others. * Jan.-Aug. * Data for the years 1939 to 1942 refer to Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia 

n Troms excluding Borderland. * Jan.-Oct. * Nov. and Dec. ** Since 1941, Croatia. ™ Jan.-June. ™ Up to 1932, 

an. 1939, np of unemployed (males) remaining on registers of Government labour }»areaux. '* Excluding persons 

d on the a unfit for employment for health or other reasons (approx. 8 000 at the end of 1937). ** Since April 

luly-Dec. 39, number of unemployment benefits in force. '* Dec. ** Annual figures June of each year, except 





1939 and 1941: July. 









TABLE I. 





STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL * 
Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 










































































































































































































































\| AFRICA AMERICA ee 
{Union of South Africa’ ies United States Argentina|| Colombia | 
Euro- anada a 3 || (Buenos || (Central || Peru | § | 
Date peans Total B.L.S. B.C. ‘Aires) |} Zone) 
III (A/B) Ill (A) IV IV IV III (A) || 111 (B) |i | 
M.L.T.° M.I.T.C.® |A.M.I.T.C.|| M.I.T.C. | A.M.I.T.C.|| 1.T.C. || MET. || Amt BE 
W.s. W.S. S27 | Ws. | W.S27 iW. Ww. iw.) 
1929 68.4 69.3 104.3 . 101.7 ° 79.3 | pe 
1935 84.3 84.5 87.1 ° 86.9 ° 89.8 1933 
1936 92.7 94.1 90.9 P 94.1 . 94.8 ‘ ! 1935 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ‘ 1936 
1938 103.7 104.9 98.0 ° 93.7 ° 102.7 100.07 ‘ 1937 
1939 105.5 105.8 99.8 ° 98.9 P 104.8 94.2 100.0 1938 
1940 106.4 111.3 108.9 ° 104.6 100.0* 102.5 84.6 108.0 1939 
1941 110.1 117.6 133.5 98.1? 118.1 106.0" 107.1 85.5 106.4 1940 
1942 111.9 120.3 152.2 98.8? 129.6 113.1° 111.5 95.2 95.6 | 
1943 112.6 116.0 161.3 | 100.0 || 137.3 | 114.6" || 116.6 101.9 || 88.0 1941 
1944 113.5 117.1 160.4 | 102.72 || 135.4 | 113.6" || 123.1 123.9 || 83.7 = 
1945 116.1 121.2 153.5 100.0* 130.5 111.2" 123.0 | 9) 
1946 121.8 124.5 151.8 107.5 132.9 116.3 ase 1945 
1946 : July 122.3 125.5 151.4 ° 133.5 120.4 ‘ | 1946 
Aug. 122.8 125.4 153.8 112.3 135.4 121.4° ° | 
Sept. || 123.3 | 125.4 156.1 ‘ 136.6 | 120.1° ‘ p16: . 
Oct. || 1234 | 125.2 || 160.1 : 137.3 | 120.0" ; tl J 
Nov. 123.7 124.7 162.8 109.4 138.6 120.0° ° in| y 
Dec. || 123.4 124.1 158.6 ‘ 140.2 | 118.5" : 
1947: Jan. || 123.6 123.1 158.4 . 136.5 | 116.6" ; ie I 
Feb. 122.7 125.4* 158.1 105.5 136.6 116.8" ° | 
Mar. 124.1 127.3 158.4* ; 137.3" | 118.0" ‘ 1947: J 
April || 125.6 127.5 157.4 136.6 119.3" ; 1 
May 126.1 128.1 161.7 111.4 136.9 122.7" ° I 
June oon aa 165.6 a 138.3 126.4 ; 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) /236 /929 1 858 4 652 42 928 56 310 ‘ 13 178 — 
———— ersons 
ASIA EvuROPE (thousa 
ne Japan | Palestine A. Austria || France a. | Hungary todiend "eae | 
IV III (B) I I III (A) IV |i I I TIT (A) | 
_ MALT. 1.7." |[A.M.1.T.C. || A.M.1.T.C. || 1.7.°C.° |[ M.1.T.C. || M.I.T.C.® |/A.M.I.T.C|! M.LT. 
Ww. W.S. W.S. W.S. W.S. W.S.*? || W.S. W.S. w.s. 
1929 76.2 ° 95.9 148.4 ‘ ° 96.2 ° 133.5 
1935 92.7 ° 86.9"! 99.1 93.5 ° 87.7 92.6 89.2 23 
1936 94.4 ° 93.2 95.8 94.3 ° 93.9 96.2 91.9 Dat 
1937 100.0 ‘ 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 105.0 100.0° 106.3 ° 103.3 98.3 106.3 100.2 101.7 
1939 ° 85.8 111.7"? 106.1"* 101.9 114.2 100.5 99.2 
1940 97.4 102.0'* 82.3'5 100.5 120.8 97.8 92.5°! 
1941 110.0 102.5 90.8 98.3 || 151.3"* || 96.9 1926 
1942 127.2 100.7 96.1 98.9 || 164.4%*|| 96.2 1937 
1943 139.9 103.5 4 90.9 96.4 || 170.6% || 95.7 1938 
1944 136.3 102.3 . 91.0 93.8 wee 97.8 193: 
1945 ° 135.8 . 92.3 91.5 100.5 . 194¢ 
1946 ° 135.0 100.0** 130.2 98.2 97.5 88,3" 1941 
1946: July 132.9 134.4 98.5 ° ' 84.5 pre 
Aug. ‘ 134.8 : 137.5 . 99.7 86.1 1944 
Sept. 139.9 113.1 139.4 " 100.4 88.5 1945 
Oct. 141.0 ; 140.6 || 101.3 |} 101.1 88.9 194¢ 
Nov. 135.4 a 140.9 ° 101.6 90.8 
Dec. ° 140.7 || 116.9 138.6 . 101.8 90.5 | 1946: . 
1947 : Jan. ; 124.2 136.6 || 102.7" || 102-3 £9.9 
Feb. 128.1 , 135.4 , a 89.5 f 
Mar. 123.6 118.0* 136.8 ‘ 101.8 83.8 ( 
April 129.4 ° 139.0 105.8 103.1 ] 
May ° 132.1 140.9 ° 103.4 ] 
June “ 130.8 a eee — 
Persons cov. " 1947: . 
(thousands) 13 360 53 16 736 1 827 2 600° 1 748 399 31 
I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, .etc.). II. Compulsory unemploymen! 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments : III (A). All establishments of a given importance 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked \ : 
a type A series. IV. Estimates. a. Agriculture. m. Mines. 1. Industries. tT. Transport. Cc. Communica ‘ 
tions. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. . > 
1 For notes on the compilation of this table, see International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, p. 329 Persons 
* June. * Nov. ‘ Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Bureau of the Census. * Annual average for 1940 includes _ (thous: 
an allowance for Jan. and Feb. ? May. * Prior to 1943, private manufacturing, including chemical extrec . Sin 
ting industry; from 1943, including also building, transport, and Government undertakings. * Jan. ° Old Dec 
territory. #1 Since Nov. 1935, including the Saar territory. '* Jan.-July. ™ For the period 1940-1944, inclu Moravia ; 
ding Austria and Sudetenland. Figures, which are for May of each year, have been spliced. * April. Est Dec, 2 
mates of employed persons based on labour registration; present territory. ™ Dec. : since 1940. newserm® oy, 
based on April 1939 and spliced to old series. Annual figures, commencing 1942, average of quarterls ” Inclu d 
figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. ** Annual figures June of ea macaron: 
year. *’ Including employers and workers on own account. ** Since Jan., including Northern territo of the pr 


ries and Subcarpathia; since May, 
™ Jan.-April. 
and bad weather crisis. 


© Jan.-Nov. 


** July-Dec. 


Transylvania. 


%* Since Mar., including th 
23 Not compiled owing to dislocation o 


e Southern territories 
f industry due to fu 







































































































































































































































































































































































TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 241 
Seeubiinnial Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 
ia ; Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Mj) Peru § Norway || Yether || potand || Czechoslovakiat || U.S.S.R.|| ¥28° || Australia 
y|inrrrey §| = Pate Ti (By I I i (a) | 1 anes 
s rr A.°M.°I.T.C. || M.I.T.C.® || M.I.T.C. A.M.1.T.C. A.°M.I.T.C%| 1.T.° C.° M.LT.C. 
“Ww. ff} Y ws. i Ws. W.s. - Wws.* || WS. i WS. i ws. * 
"7929 < 109.3 ; 111.0 ; 45.1 89.0 
| 1938 ; 104.9 é 102.4 aN 70.4 89.6 ; : 
| 1933 : 92.9 : 83.6 . 82.7 76.6 || 77.3% | 77,038 
1935 90.9 92.0 85.0 = 91.6 83.0 : 7 
7 1936 93.6 93.0 : 91.4 : 95.5* 90.6 
, ‘ | 1937 100.0 100.0 ; 100.0 100.0 100.0* || 100.0 
100.0 F 1938 100.0 104.3 100.0 88.6" , 103.0* |} 105.2 coe 
108.0' 8 | 4939 105.5 108.7 ; 57.1 a sae 106.0 || 100.0%; 100.0%" 
edi 1960 102.7 107.2 ° 58.6 ‘ 108.5%*||. oh 
one 1941 i00.0° || 118.2 59.2 ’ 112.454) 112.3" 
83.7 1942 102.3 114.6 5 58.7 a 106.4 | 111.1 
: | 1943 1009 a A 62.7 ‘ 103.5 | 110.7 
| 1944 97.6 a ss 67.4 ' 103.7 | 110.5 | 
| 1945 84.62 66.6% 93.67 99.0° 105.6 | 110.8 
| 1946 95.9" 98.9" 93.5 104.1 119.0 | 121.6 
iB | 1946: July 100.9" d 99.2 95.7 106.0 - 121.8 | 119.1 
Aug. 100.1" 106.9" 93.0 104.2 ¢ 122.0 | 124.2 
Sept. 100.9" i 110.1" 90.7 103.1 123.2 | 125.3 
Oct. 99.3* : 114.3" 89.8 102.6 124.0 | 126.0 
Nov. 98.9" 116.9" 89.4 101.9 124.3 | 126.4 
Dec. 97.1" 115.0" 86.9 100.8 ‘ 123.9 | 126.4 
‘EB | 1947: Jan. 96.4 : 115.4 84.8 99.1 F 124.9 | 127.3 
Feb. 98.3 ° 116.0 85.7 100.1 125.4 | 128.0 
Mar. 98.7 ‘ 119.3 85.4 100.0 = 126.6 | 129.2 
April 99.7 oe 88.1 102.1 ; 127.0 | 129.6 
-. May 101.9 : “8 91.7 104.7 z 128.2 | 130.6 
178 June 104.9 ee aoa v8 : 128.7 | 131.2 
a Persons cov. 
cate 520 1 365 2 593° 1875" || 3191 || 27 800* 756 1642 | 2188 
Luxem- 
_ bourg 
TIT (A) | TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT !° 
WER (a) Indices of numbers employed (1937= 100) 
| AFRICA AMERICA ASIA 
133.5 _— of United lla. Colom- | U Indi 
89.2 - . Africa Canada eer rgen-|! Chile || bia (Bo-}| Mexi re nadia Japan 
| i218 Date - ns] Total States tina gota) guay ||(British) 

I. Ill Ill Ill Ill Ill Ill Ill Ill Ill 
"902 nar (AyD) |} Cave [cava ca | ye || te) | cae ||) || (ay | cary 
90.5" W.S. w.s w. w. w. | w. wi w. Ww. woe 

1929 58.5 | 62.1 || 102.4 || 97.6" ; ‘ ‘ : , 70.0 
| 1937 100.0 | 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 ‘ 100.0 ; 100.0 || 100.0 
1938 101.6 | 103.9 |} 97.0 || 83.7" || 104.3 || 105.5 || 100.0°4/ 100.7 || 272.3°*) 103.7 || 110.1" 
1939 101.1 | 104.3 || 98.2 |} 92.0" || 108.5 || 108.1 90.0 || 100.1 || 124.8 || 104.5 ||121.1 
. 1940 99.3 | 106.7 || 114.7 || 98.9" || 111.1 |] 117.0 80.3 || 102.0 || 113.7 || 110.1 || 124.8 
88,3" 1941 102.2 | 117.0 || 147.2 || 121.6" || 117.0 || 127.6 83.1 || 107.2 || 119.6 || 128.7 || 128.0 
84.5 1942 102.6 | 124.5 || 180.5 || 141.7" || 123.6 || 133.7 96.7 || 113.3 || 117.4 || 136.2 || 141.8 
96.1 1943 102.2 | 129.1 || 197.7 || 163.5" || 126.1 || 127.0 || 105.1 || 115.6 || 127.8 || 145.4 || 160.7% 
885 1944 103.8 | 137.5 || 196.2 || 159.6" || 131.1 || 129.7 || 135.8 || 119.7 || 228.7 || 150.5* |] 181.1 
roy 1945, 106.7 | 138.6 || 178.0 || 139.7" || 132.5 || 131.8 || 142.6 || 120.1 || 134.1 || 157.7* || 170.7% 
90.8 1946 112.8 | 142.5 || 162.8 || 130.6" || 136.9 ||} 134.8 ||... a oe al pa 
90.5 
1946: July || 113.6 | 143.6 || 161.0 F 143.6 || 131.9 . 
89.9 Aug. || 113.7 | 144.3 || 163.6 || 135.9" || 143.1 || 133.4 
89.5 Sept. |] 114.6 | 144.6 || 164.7 || 137.5" || 143.4 || 133.3 
88.8 Oct. |] 115.0 | 145.0 || 168.5 || 137.6" |] 119.3 || 134.0 
ave Nov. |] 115.6 | 144.8 || 169.8 |] 139.8" || 142.6 || 134.8 
A | 144.5 . 140.5° ; 
“he 1947: Jan. |] 115.3 | 143.5 || 169.5 || 140.5" || 142.5 || 137.0 
Feb. || 117.9 | 148.0 || 170.0 || 141.4" || 143.2"/| 138.2 | 
ployment Mar. || 118.9 | 149.2 || 170.6 || 141.7" || 145.6 || 142.2 
portance April || 118.9 | 147.7 || 171.2 || 140.6"|| 144.3 || 145.0 
linked t May |] 119.1 | 147.7 || 172.7 || 138.6 |] 146.2 || 143.4 
mmunic¢ June . 148.5 ‘ 139.3 ins i 
t, p. 3299) | Persons cov. || 95 |.../306|| 1 002 ||*! 630° || 9, ' : 35 || 45 || 2643 |P, 995/ 
"include | (thousands) || ---/93 | .-./306 7999} 241 || 25 s : 643 It 510° 
al extrac - 
10 Old _ * Since 1941, unemployment insurance statistics. * Since Jan. 1945, excluding Finnmark. * Nov. and 










i, — Moravia 

new serie Dec. * Jan.-Nov. 
quarterly ment. 3° 

, of ead Including building. 
n territe macaroni industries. 





erritories 
e to fu 









of the preceding period. 


e Since 1937, excluding Ruthenia. 
and Silesia (excluding Borderland). 


1* Excluding building. 
21936 = 100. 
** Averages for nine months. 


a "| Private civil employment. 

For notes on the compilation of this table, see International Labour “So Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, p. 329. 
1 Excluding the crackers and 
** Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics of type A 
** Jan.-July. 


* Private sector. 
? Sept.-Dec. 
12 June. 


** Including mining. 


18 July. 
© May. 


* Private and public sectors. 
4 July-Dec. 


* From Sept. 1938 to Aug. 1945: Bohemia, 


* Sept., Oct. and 


1 Total civil employ- 








242 TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) (1937 = 100) 
































































































































ASIA 
(concl.) EvuRoPE ; 
Pales- Ger- Den- : Great Hun- Italy 
Date tine many?® || mark Finland|| France |ipritain'4| gary Ireland | F.C.1.14 ||Norway 
III III Ill III III IV I III III an i 
(B) (B)* (A)? (B)? (A)* (A/B) (A/B) == 
Ww. Ww. Ww. Ww. Ww. W.S.32 Ww. w.s. || W. —t Ww. 
1929 ‘ 90.3 P 85.5 . ° 96.2 64.4 95.7 " 
1937 . 100.05 || 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 100.0' |_106.0 100.2 102.9 104.1 95.1 108.0 100.1 105.9 
1939 82.3 120.0* |} 109.4 93.6 105.2* || 101.7 119.1 101.4 109.3 
1940 98.6 109.7 101.7 | 78.7 84.53%) 106.5 124.5 100.1 116.6 ° 
1941 115.1 114.5 104.2 112.0 93.1 110.4 133.8 96.3 117.9 100 
1942 136.1 : 110.7 111.0 107.4 98.9 115.7 A 92.7 116.55; 102 
1943 ; 100.0? 116.6 115.9 107.8 93.0 115.6 eee 93.3 . 103 
1944 104.3" || 119.4 || 116.8 || 101.9 92.7 || 110.9 an | . 101 
1945 108.8 108.0 108.7 121.4 93.5 101.8 ||_ ... 99.379 ° 93 | 
1946 102.8 eh a 128.1 || 100.5 || 98.3 || 100.0%! 110.0 ; 11 
1946: July || 100.3 ; ei 129.4 101.5 : ach ; ; 113 | 
Aug. 101.0 . nie ‘ ‘ 101.3 123.3 . . 114 
Sept. 104.5 ° ese ° . 102.2 122.9 112.3 ° 115 
Oct. 106.3 . one 129.2 103.9 103.0 125.7 é ‘ 115 
Nov. 97.8 ‘ eee ‘ ‘ 106.8 129.2 . ° 117 | 
Dec. 107.5 ° ose ; ° 103.9 127.1 " ° 117 | 
1947 : Jan. 94.5 ° . por 134.2 105.9 104.9 122.0 " ‘ 117 
Feb. 94.6" ; cue ‘ ° . 2 121.3 4 ° 121 
Mar. 89.9 " eee . ° 104.1 122.7 115.6 . 121 
April 96.8 ‘ ont 137.9 110.4 105.0 128.0 ‘ ° 122 
May 98.0 : ais ; i 105.0 As 123 | 
___ June |} 94.7 : “ - ‘ 105.3 : : 126 
Persons cov. || o- || ac, ao a ee ok i er aoe 
(thousands) || 35 3500* || 182 8% ves 6958 || 802 95 1522 || 2!5 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Nether- Ruma- : Czecho-|| Yugo- |} Aus- New | 
_ lands lp oland*? nia Sweden Switzerland slovakia|| slavia || tralia** |/Zealand 
Date I‘ III III Ill Ill | Ill III I III Ill | 
(A) (A)"_|}(A/B)* *})_ (A)? (B) (A)? ** | (A/B) |) (A) | 
ws. || W. W.S. WwW. W.S.*° | Ww. W.S. W.S. W.s. || W. | 
1929 113.1 106.3 72.0 84.6 113.6 128.0 ° ‘ 86.5 77.8 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0°4; 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 
1938 104.9 108.0 103.7 101.4 98.1 99.7 ° 106.5 107.3 99.7 
1939 110.9* || 108.4*4| 109.1 || 105.2 || 102.2 | 98.3 . 107.8 || 108.6 || 105.8 
1940 110.9* : 83.17%] 103.6 ‘ 102.8 ; 112.974! 112.9 || 111.6 | 
1941 ‘ . 87.8 102.6" 121.2 107.9 ° see 125.8 116.3 
1942 ‘ P 89.2 108.4? 119.7 109.6 e on 140.7 113.5 
1943 one 111.7"|} 118.3 104.9 e one 147.9 116.7 | 
1944 bate ° eee 109.8 118.3 99.7 131.1? iki 149.0 os I 
1945 (00.0%) . sind 106.0" || 121.0 | 109.6 80.7? 145.6 || ... | 
1946 219.6 ; nei 119.1" || 133.6 122.9 85.323 143.8" ws 4 
1946 : July : ‘ - ‘ ‘ ‘ 84.3 —_ 152.7° wen 
Aug. . a . 119.2° ° . 84.4 one 154.4° we 
Sept. 229.1° ‘ 7 119.4* ‘ 124.3 84.1 nee 155.3 am 4 
Oct. . ° ° 121.1° : ‘ 87.5 ee 155.8" | 
Nov. . . ‘ 121.8° ‘ r 89.0 ele 153.2° 
Dec. 235.4 ‘ ° 113.9° ‘ 127.7 87.5 saw 151.3° 
1947 : Jan. R ° ‘ 117.9" . ° 90.4" see 153.1° 
Feb. . . ° 117.9° @ . 91.3 _ 154.0" 
Mar. ain i . 118.0" ‘ 130.0 91.7 ne 155.9" 
April ° ° ° 117.9° . 92.0 in 155.6° 
May ‘ ; ‘ 117.3 a ‘ na ies 157.9 a 
June _— ° ‘ 117.4 ° 132.3 oes a 158.8 =a 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 494° 688 289 605/386 481" 308" 1 055 457 755/... 99 




































































I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance; 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to 4 
type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 

1 Jan. * Jan. ; including salaried employees. * Old territory ‘ Including mining. § June 1937, 
including the Saar territory. * Territory as of Sept. 1939 ; including salaried employees. Figures from 1939 to 
1944, May of each year; and for 1945, Jan. 7 Excluding building. * Including construction, but exclu- 
ding a large part of building. *May. *° Dec. ; since 1940, new series based on April 1939, and spliced to old 
series. Annual figures, commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec., and 
1945: Mar., June and Sept. ™ Annual figures June of each year. *™ Including employers and workers on 
own account. * Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics of type A of the preceding period. ** Fascist 
Confederation of Industrial Employers. 1% Jan.-Oct. 18 May ; statistics of establishments type B for 
manufacturing industry (wage earners only). *’ Since Jan. 1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond 
the Olza. ™Jan.-June. ™ Excluding N. Transylvania. * Covering all factories, as defined by Factory 
Act. "31 Dec. * Oct.-Dec. * Jan., Mar.-Dec. *Jan.-Nov. * Averages of the 12 months ending 
in June of the year indicated. ** Excluding mining. *’ Not compiled owing to dislocation of industry due 
to fuel and bad weather crisis. ** Jan.; statistics of establishments. 
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TABLE II. 


STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (concl.) 


(b) Indices of total hours worked (1937 = 100) 
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United 
States! 


Ww. 


III (A/B)* 


Argen- 
tina 


Colombia 
(Bogota) 


Japan’ 


Palestine 


Germany* 





III (B)* 


III (B) 


III (A/B)* 


Ill 


(B)" 


III (B)* 


Denmark 














Ww. 





w. 


w. 


w. 


w. 


“TH (B)* || 111 





June 


111.8* 

100.0 
717.2* 
89.9 
97.6 


127.9" 
157.4* 
190.2 
185.7" 
157.0° 
136,7* 


142.6" 
143.6° 
144,3° 
145.5° 
143.9° 


147.8 
148.0" 
148.4° 
146.1° 
144.0° 
144.6 


100.0 
103.4 
99.1 
99.8 


112.5 
105.6 
105.9 

90.7 
101.1 
105.7 


98.9 

90.7* 
108.4 
109.4 
108.0 





100.0¢ 
91.5 
78.5 


187.6** 


183 
220 
211 
210 
198 


181 
192 
201 
203 
192 
205 


178* 
175* 
165* 
177* 
180* 


90.3 
100.0° 
107.2 
112.0%° 


1 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 


107.7 


101.5 
106.5 
107.7 


121.3 


130.5 


127.0 


99.4 


93.8 
94.2 


94.3 
17.6* 


22.8 
26.4 
28.8 


31.3 
22.7 
23.0 
18.3 
22.7 
28.8 











Persons cov. 
(thousands) 
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7999 
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Europe (concl.) 





France 


Hungary 


Ireland** 


Italy 


Norway 


Poland | 


Sweden 





III (A)™ 


I-III (A)? 


III (A) 


III (A/B) 


III (a/8)* * 
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w.* 
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Ww. 


w. 


Parva) | 
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w. 


Czechosiov. 
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100.0 
100.2 
107.773? 


100.4 
100.0 
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114.4 





| 1946: July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


: Jan. 
Feb. 


| Persons cov. | 
(thousands) 


74.938 
87.9 
101.6 
103.8 
99.4 
98.8 


108.7 
110.8 


113.9 


115.3 


123.1 


100.0 
99.3 
101.1 


99.8 
93.6 
88.3 
90.5 
94.0 


109.1 
100.0 
104.1 


106.5** 


83.8 
100.0° 
98.2 
101.0 
93.0 
99.3 
97.7 
96.8 
91.8 


108.8"* 





84.7 | 
100.0 
99.7 
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96.8 
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102.9 
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I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). 


insurance statistics. 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A 


type A series. 


’ Calculate 
* Excluding building. 

of the preceding period. 

ding the Saar Territory. 

18 May. 


IV. Estimates. W : Wage earners. S: Salaried employees. 


* Including mining. 
* Jan.-Aug. 
2° Jan.-July. 


* May. 


? Total number of days worked. 
" Including construction, but excluding a large part of 
Dec. ; since 1940, new series based on April 1939 = 100, and spliced to old series. 


II. Compulsory unemployment 


III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance ; 
/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a 


d by the I.L.0. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of hours worked per 
* Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics 
* Old territory. 


* Since 


Annual figures, commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: 


Mar., June and Sept 
establishments. 0 


18 Jan. 


“ Week in October of each year. 


* Jan.-June. 


* Jan.-Mar. *’ Jan.; statistics of 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Reports on the Application of Conventions (Article 22 of the Constitution). 
Sixth Item on the Agenda. International Labour Conference, Thirtieth Session, 
Geneva, 1947. Report VI. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1947. 138 pp. 
$1.50; 6s. 


The usual summary of the reports received from Governments on the measures 
taken to give effect to Conventions ratified by their countries, prepared as a basis 
for discussion on the sixth item on the agenda of the Conference. 


Year-Book of Labour Statisties, 1945-46. Ninth Issue. International Labour 
Office, Montreal, 1947. xv + 284 pp. Cloth: $3.75; 15s. ; paper: $2.50; 10s. 


The plan of the ninth issue of this publication, which presents in tabular form 
the principal statistics relating to labour conditions in some sixty countries, follows 
closely that of the preceding issues and continues in the trilingual form, with 
French, Spanish, and English. The tables are compiled from figures taken, with 
a few exceptions, from official publications or communicated to the Office by 
Governments, and have in most cases been submitted before publication to the 
statistical services of the countries concerned. All tables have been brought up 
to date and revised in accordance with the latest information available at the time 
of publication. Figures are included for various countries for the war period which 
were not available for the preceding issue on account of the wartime statistical 
blackout or for other reasons. Three new tables are added: one showing the 
distribution of persons employed according to industries, the second showing 
estimated quantities of certain foods and number of calories consumed per head 
of population, and the third showing the number of strikes and lockouts, workers 
involved, and time lost in industrial disputes, classified by industries. In the new 
edition, the figures are referred to a new base, the year 1937, in place of 1929. 
It has been agreed by the Consultative Committee on Statistical Matters of the 
United Nations that 1937 is to be used by all international agencies as a pre-war 
base year in their publications. 

The tables are divided into nine sections, dealing with the following subjects : 
total and gainfully occupied population ; employment and unemployment ; hours 
of work ; wages, cost of living and retail prices ; family living studies ; migration ; 
industrial accidents ; industrial disputes. The appendix contains tables of world 
indices of production, index numbers of wholesale prices, value of currencies as 4 
percentage of their gold parity in 1929, and exchange rates; the data for these 
tables have been supplied by the Statistical Office of the United Nations. The 
usual list of sources is presented, together with a synoptic table which combines 
references to these sources with an indication of the countries covered in each table. 
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General Report. First Item on the Agenda. International Labour Organisation, 
Iron and Steel Committee, Second Session, Stockholm, 1947. Report I. Inter- 
national Labour Office, Geneva, 1947. 48 pp. 30c.; 1s. 3d. 


Minimum Income Security. Annual and other Wage Systems designed to 
provide Assured Earnings. Third Item on the Agenda. International Labour 
Organisation, Iron and Steel Committee, Second Session, Stockholm, 1947. Report 
III. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1947. iv + 96 pp. 50c. ; 2s. 

Labour-Management Co-operation. Fourth Item on the Agenda. International 
Labour Organisation, Iron and Steel Committee, Second Session, Stockholm, 
1947. Report IV. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1947. iv + 72 pp. 50c. ; 2s. 


In September 1946 the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
decided to place the questions forming the subject of the above three reports on 
the agenda of the second session of the I.L.O. Iron and Steel Committee opening 
at Stockholm on 19 August 1947. 

The general report deals firstly with the action taken by the Governing Body 
and the Office in the light of the resolutions adopted at the first session of the 
Committee, and with the action taken by Governments. The resolutions dealt 
with special safety services and joint safety committees, freedom of association, 
collective bargaining, the observance of collective agreements, shortage of fuel, 
full employment in industry and full employment in under-developed countries. 
The second part of the report deals with the action taken by the Office on the studies 
and enquiries requested by the Committee on the following subjects: accident 
prevention, industrial relations and conditions of employment, wage schemes, 
purchasing policy, technological changes and steel statistics. 

The report on minimum income security examines the subject with particular 
reference to the desirability of such systems in the iron and steel industry. The 
first part of the report deals with guaranteed wage plans, lay-off notice arrangements 
and dismissal wage schemes in general, the second part with their application in 
the iron and steel industry ; a summary is given of a recent detailed analysis of 
the estimated costs of operating various types of guaranteed wage plans in two 
steel plants in the United States, and of provisions relating to guaranteed weekly 
wages established in 1946 by ten collective agreements in the iron and steel industry 
in the United Kingdom. Though the principle of guaranteed earnings has been 
increasingly discussed during the last twenty years and has been the subject of 
campaigns on the part of a number of trade unions, the report shows that before 
the second World War the principle had not been applied in practice outside 
the United States of America. There is therefore little actual experience on 
which to base conclusions, and the opinions of economists and management 
representatives are somewhat mixed. Several representatives of management 
have however given their active support to the principle of guaranteed wages. 
In the iron and steel industry, which is subject to both seasonal and cyclical 
fluctuations on a comparatively large scale, the costs of any guaranteed wages 
plan will prove a major obstacle ; but after a detailed study of the facts presented 
in the United States Guaranteed Wage Study of 1946, the report concludes with 
five proposed resolutions concerning guaranteed weekly wages for all employees, 
lay-off notice and dismissal wages, and ‘“‘ wage advance ” plans wherever a 
guaranteed annual wage is not feasible. An interesting proposal is also put forward 
that guarantees should be introduced in representative plants on an experimental 
basis, the cost being shared by Governments and employers, to determine by 
experiment the economic and social effects of such plans. 

The report on labour-management co-operation, based largely on the replies 
received from seven countries to a questionnaire, covers. three main aspects of 
labour-management co-operation : firstly, the right of association, including the 
recognition of trade unions by employers as well as their legal protection by the 
State ; secondly, relations between trade unions and employers in the determination 
of wages and other conditions of employment, including negotiating machinery, 
the theory and practice of collective agreements, and methods employed for the 
settlement of labour disputes and “legal” disputes concerning collective agree- 
ments ; and, thirdly, co-operation in the economic and technical sphere, including 
participation of employers’ and workers’ organisations in governmental economic 
plans, joint committees in industry, and staff representation in the undertaking. 
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These subjects are treated in a wide perspective, though with special attention 
to the iron and steel industry where possible. The report concludes with suggested 
general principles of international importance considered suitable for adoption, 
on the basis of which Governments and the associations of employers and workers 
will be able to develop their mutual relations in a spirit of understanding and social 
justice, raise the standard of living of the workers, and increase production and 


output in the industry. 


General Report. First Item on the Agenda. International Labour Organisation, 
Metal Trades Committee, Second Session, Stockholm, 1947. Report I. Inter- 
national Labour Office, Geneva, 1947. 63 pp. 35c.; 6d. 


Minimum Income Security. Annual and other Wage Systems designed to 
provide Assured Earnings. Third Item on the Agenda. International Labour 
Organisation, Metal Trades Committee, Second Session, Stockholm, 1947. Report 
III. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1947. 28 pp. 15c.; 9d. 


These two reports were prepared by the Office for the second session of the 
I.L.O. Metal Trades Committee, opening at Stockholm on 3 September 1947. 

The general report consists of two chapters : Chapter I deals with the action 
taken by the Governing Body and the International Labour Office to give effect 
to the resolutions adopted at the first session of the Committee, which were con- 
cerned with the following subjects: production and employment ; shortages of 
steel, new equipment and coal in European countries ; Government expenditure 
on capital goods, consumers’ goods and services ; unemployment insurance and 
social security ; and industrially under-developed countries. A summary is given 
of the information received by the Office on the action taken in the various coun- 
tries in the light of these resolutions. Chapter II deals with enquiries and studies 
requested by the Committee at its first session, giving firstly a country-by-country 
analysis of measures taken for the prevention of accidents and the protection of 
health in the metal trades by means of legislation, co-operation between State 
factory-inspection services, employers and workers, technical provisions, statistics, 
education, propaganda, and works safety organisation. On the question of techno- 
logical improvements and their effects on employment in the metal trades, the 
report points to the numerous difficulties facing the compilation of such a study, 
but a brief general survey is given and methods of further study are suggested. 
Finally, the report deals with the difficult problem of finding a satisfactory defini- 
tion of the term “ metal trades ’’, referred to the Office by the Committee : after 
analysing the replies of Governments to a questionnaire on this subject, the Office 
submits a suggested definition for the consideration of the Committee. 

The report on minimum income security-was designed to be read in conjunction 
with the general survey of guaranteed wage plans given in the report on the same 
subject prepared for the second session of the Iron and Steel Committee, (see 
above), since much of the latter report was drafted with a view to meeting the 
needs of the two committees. The report prepared for the Metal Trades Committee 
is consequently restricted to the subject of annual and other wage systems designed 
to provide assured earnings in the metal trades ; it summarises the various gua- 
ranteed wage provisions existing in certain company plans and collective agree- 
ments in the metal trades in India, the United Kingdom and the United States, 
and gives examples of lay-off notice and dismissal wage provisions in company 
plans, collective agreements and statutory law applying to certain of the metal 
trades in these countries and in Sweden; and the results are presented of an 
analysis made in the recent United States Guaranteed Wage Study of the probable 
cost of operating a guaranteed annual wage plan in certain automobile plants. 
The report contains four proposed resolutions for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee. 

Ho oryktos ploutos tes Hellados (Greece’s Mineral Wealth). U.N.R.R.A. 
Greece Mission : Committee on the Development of the Productive Resources of 
Greece. Athens, 1947. xxxi + 248 pp. 


The conclusions of the Committee on the Development of the Productive 
Resources of Greece drawn up in this report are: that there are large deposits 
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of various minerals in Greece ; that there is vast scope for research, in which the 
most modern techniques should be used, to determine the quality of the various 
ores ; that this research should be conducted by a special scientific and technical 
body, so that all problems of exploitation can be considered as a whole ; and that 
exploitation of the minerals should be carried out by the most modern methods. 

The present enquiry leads to the conclusion that there are in Greece rich deposits 
of lignite, iron ore, chromite, nickel, bauxite, magnesite, iron pyrites, etc. ; the 
firm belief is also expressed that there are important lead, zinc and oil deposits. 
By the use of the most modern methods of extraction, the report points out, 
economy in production could be ensured and wasteful exploitation avoided. 
Hitherto, there has been no considerable investment in extracting plant in Greece ; 
export of ore has been irregular, and production has been based on cheap labour. 
It is pointed out that whereas at present Greece exports ores and imports half- 
finished metals, plant could be set up in Greece for the first processing of the ores. 
The national income would thereby be increased, work would be provided for many 
workers, and Greece could supply the needs of other countries. The report contains 
a bibliography and a geotectonic and mining map of Greece. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Economie and Social Foundations for Peace. Mount Holyoke College Studies 
in Economics and Sociology, Number 4. South Hadley, Mass., Department of 
Economics and Sociology, Mount Holyoke College, 1947. 48 pp. 


This compilation of studies written by students of Mount Holyoke contains 
short monographs on the public international organisations, outlining their history 
and their achievements in the social and economic fields. The studies are factual 
and objective. They are designed to give other students a general idea of présent 
international organisation without entering into legal and technical details. The 
section devoted to the International Labour Organisation outlines the history 
and structure of the Organisation and the principles underlying its activities, 
describes the system for the adoption and application of Conventions, and gives 
a brief account of the activities of the Organisation and its influence on social 
legislation and progress throughout the world. 


Survey of Labor Economies. By Florence Pererson (U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics). New York, Harper and Brothers, 1947. xix + 843 pp. $4.00. 


This work deals with labour as a special field of economics. It is concerned 
chiefly with labour in the United States, but includes much material on other 
countries. The author appraises objectively the chief theories on causes and resuits 
of economic phenomena relating to labour ; in particular, technological develop- 
ments are discussed as assets to the general well-being, rather than as causes of 
unemployment. There is a wealth of authoritative factual material, pane 
on labour unions, collective bargaining, and social security. The book contains 
37 charts and diagrams, and 42 tables of data, and has bibliographical references 
at the end of each chapter. Three appendices contain the texts of the U.S. Federal 
Anti-Injunction Law, the National Labor Relations Act, and the National Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 


Labour Fact Book 8. Prepared by the Labor Research Association. New York, 
International Publishers, 1947. 208 pp. $2.50. 


This work of reference on United States labour conditions is the latest number 
in a series which has appeared every two years since 1931. The present number, 
which covers the period 1945-46 and, for some sections, the first months of 1947, 
is entirely new, and does not repeat any of the data of previous Fact Books. For 
the first time particular attention is paid to real and relative wages, showing 
long-range trends. There is a separate chapter on the conditions of Negroes in the 
United States. 

Present developments in the U.S. economy are summarised, and figures are 
given on production and consumption, and corporation wartime profits, with useful 
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information on taxation, the Federal budget, and prices. Other sections deal in 
detail with the cost of living, health needs, work accidents, housing, social security, 
women’s work, clerical workers, strikes, collective bargaining, agriculture, and the 
political action of labour. There is a comprehensive index. 


The Bombay Industrial Relations Act. By Prabhudas Balubhai Patwaari. 
Bombay, Bharti Sahitya Sangh Ltd., 1947. 334 pp. 14 rupees. 


A technical work containing an exposition of the origin and mechanism of 
the 1947 Bombay Industrial Relations Act, this volume is intended primarily for 
employees, employers and professional persons who require to be familiar with the 
provisions of the Act, but is also of interest to students of industrial relations. 
Sections of the 1938 Bombay Industrial Disputes Act which have been altered 
or amended by the new Act are explained, and the case-law established by the 
Courts and the principles laid down by arbitral awards under the 1938 Act are 
digested and classified under appropriate headings. The volume contains an 
exhaustive subject index in addition to a chapter briefly summarising the pro- 
visions of the new Act. 


Industrial Relations in New Zealand. By A. E. C. Hare. Wellington, Whitcombe 
and Tombs ; London, J. M. Dent and Sons, 1946. 375 pp. 


The report of an investigation into “the problems of social and industrial 
relations, more particularly in New Zealand, with special reference to the relations 
of capital and labour in industry, with a view to discovering means that will make 
for harmony in those relations ’’, conducted under the auspices of Victoria Uni- 
versity College. The report first discusses the question of industrial relations 
generally, stating in general terms the main elements which collectively result 
in industrial unrest and indicating lines along which remedies may be sought. 
An account of existing industrial relations in New Zealand follows, with chapters 
devoted to industrial background, wages and hours, factory conditions, the manage- 
ment of labour, trade unions, organisations of employers, statutory wage-fixing 
authorities, methods of settling disputes, strikes, methods of consultation, and the 
Department of Labour. Finally the author suggests lines along which progress 
might be made, applying the general remedies discussed in the first part of the book 
to the particular conditions of New Zealand. In a technical appendix on the 
distribution of personal income an attempt is made to trace how far the financial 
activities of the State are bringing about a more equalitarian form of society. 


Le Relévement économique et financier de la Hollande. Un suceés du dirigisme. 
By Edouard S1zz. Centre d’études de politique étrangére. Paris, Paul Hartmann, 
1947. 16+ 101 pp. 60 frs. 


In the limited space of some hundred pages the author summarises the recon- 
struction achievements of the Netherlands from the Liberation in May 1945 to 
the end of 1946: the first six months of emergency measures to restore transport 
and distribute the meagre supplies of food and consumption goods, the drastic 
reduction of circulating currency between June and September 1945, and the 
steady development of business and trade from that time onward. The desirability 
and in fact the inevitability of a considerable degree of economic direction and 
control by the Government, not only during the initial emergency period but for 
several years to come, are strongly argued, though the deep-rooted sentiment in 
the country in favour of economic liberalism is explicitly recognised. In a final 
analysis of internal and external currency problems during the next few years 
the conclusion is reached that the Netherlands Government has very fair prospects 
of maintaining financial stability at home and of achieving a balanced trading 
account abroad at an early date, perhaps even by 1948. 

Among the measures which will have to be undertaken by the Government, 
the author mentions in particular the training and retraining of workers, especially 
those deported during the occupation ; while among the factors which may threaten 
the Government’s stabilisation programme he refers to the tendency of the workers 
to claim wage increases as soon as conditions appear to be showing even a slight 
improvement. 
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Labour’s Colonial Policy. Colonial Controversy Series, No. 3. London, Fabian 
Publications Ltd. and Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1947. 28 pp. Is. 


This booklet contains a speech made by Mr. Arthur Creech Jones, British 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, in which he surveys briefly the measures taken 
by the Labour Government since it came into power, with particular reference to 
constitutional, economic and social planning in the Colonies. It also contains a 
useful list of documentary references and summaries of some of the most significant 
measures which have been taken. 


Books Received ! 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


L’avenir de l’Indochine. By Pierre Govrov. Centre d’études de politique 
étrangére. Paris, Paul Hartmann, 1947. 54 pp. 60 frs. 


Le centenaire des Equitables Pionniers 4 Rochdale. Un siécle de coopération. 
By Victor Serwy. Brussels, Les Propagateurs de la Coopération, 1946. 311 pp. 


La Conquista della Liberté Sindicale. By Guiliano Mazzon1. Rome, Edizioni 
Leonardo, 1947. xviii+329 pp. 


Human Breeding and Survival. Population Roads to Peace or War. By Guy 
Irving Burcn and Elmer PENDELL. New York, Penguin Books, Inc., 1947. 
138 pp. 


Indian Labour Problems. Edited by A. N. AGarwata. Allahabad, Indian 
Research Association, and London, Arthur Probsthain, 1947. <«xii+406 pp. 
16 rupees; 35s. 


L’Indochine et ses traités, 1946. By Roger Levy. Centre d’études de politique 
étrangére. Paris, Paul Hartmann, 1947. 105 pp. 105 frs. 


Istituzioni di Legislazione Sociale. By Lionello R. Levi. Milan, Giuffré, 1947. 
249 pp. 


The Miners’ Case and the Public Interest. A Documented Chronology. By 
Edward A. Wieck. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1947. 50c. 


Le mouvement ouvrier canadien. By Jean-Pierre Despriés. Montreal, Edition 
Fides, Bibliothéque économique et sociale, 1947. 205 pp. $1.50. 


The New Europe. By William Z. Foster. New York, International Publishers, 
1947. 128 pp. $1.25. 


Nouveaux aspects du probléme allemand. By L.-F. AuBert, M. Baumonr, 
J.-A. JAEGER, R. Laurer, J.-J. Mayoux, L.-R. Franck and J. Ruerr. Centre 
d’études de politique étrangére. Paris, Paul Hartmann, 1947. 213 pp. 105 frs. 


The Social Sciences in Mexico and News about the Social Sciences in South 
and Central Ameriea. A Quarterly Journal. Vol. 1. No. 1. Mexico. May 1947. 





! Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue 
of the Review. 
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Lawless Youth 


A Challenge to the New Europe 
MARGERY FRY and others 


A Policy for the Juvenile Courts prepared by the International 
Committee of the Howard League for Penal Reform, 1942-1946. 
This book is the outcome of a series of meetings of a committee 
of men and women of thirteen nationalities brought together in 
London during the late war. We thus have a singularly valuable 
document combining international experience and thought. The 
authors set out in all its grimness the problems of the young men 
and women made rebels and outlaws by war, and outline a policy 
with treatment and not punishment as its keynote. 
‘ 10s. 6d. net 


The Social Servant in the Making 
ELIZABETH MACADAM 


“ Admirable book... contains much challenging and original 
thought on educational matters... A study of Miss Macadam’s 
ideas is particularly recommended. ” 

— Journal of Education. 


“ Deserves at this time the most careful consideration by states- 
men, university administrators, civil servants and social workers. ” 


— The Times Educational Supplement. 
2nd impression 6s. net 


Labour and the Law 


CHARLES O. GREGORY 
Professor of Law, University of Chicago 


Labour and the Law is written with uncommon detachment and 
in non-professional terms. Through an emphasis on the most signifi- 
cant and vital issues, the author has succeeded in bringing clearly 
to the fore the main lines of development. His account is illustrated 
throughout with frequent quotations from the relevant source 
material. 

258. net 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS 
Editors : C. S. Richards (Managing Editor), Robert Leslie, W. J. Busschau. 
Contents of Vol. 14, No. 4, December 1946 


The Keynesian Revolution in Economics ......... G. W. G. Browne 
pO eer ee ee ee ee ee ee G. F. TarriBy 
The Chemical Industry in South Africa—before Union (1910) H. ScHaupDER 
Some Comments on ndary Industry in South Africa. . R.L. THRELFELL 
Review of Board of Trade and Industries Report No. 285 and 

Railway Administration White Paper of May 28, 1946. R. L. THRELFELL 


Reviews, Union Official Publications, Recent Periodicals and New Books. 
Single Copies : 6s. Per annum: £1.1s. 


Subscriptions to the Journal per annum and enquiries re advertisement tariffs to : 
The Chairman, Board of Management, P.O. Box 5316, Johannesburg. 








INDIAN LABOUR GAZETTE 


Published monthly by the Department of Labour, Government of India, Simla (India) 


Contains up-to-date information relating to labour in India, e.g., labour 
legislation, labour welfare, living conditions ; also special articles regarding the 
effects of war on Indian labour ; and statistics of industrial disputes, cost of 
living, etc. 


Rates of subscription: 15 rupees per annum ; 1 rupee 4 annas per copy 


For copies apply to the Editor, Indian Labour Gazette, Department of Labour, Government 
of India, Simla (India). 








THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


is the best means for continuing the professional education that is necessary at 
the present time when social currents are constantly shifting and new plans are 
being developed in all parts of the country. The Review presents the most timely 
and authoritative record of research‘in the field of social welfare, examines current 
legislation, and reports on field work both from the standpoint of methods and 
results. 

Subscription price: $5.00 per year; single copies, $1.50 

Canadian postage, 20 cents; foreign postage, 48 cents 


Published quarterly by 
THe UNIVERSITY OF CHIcaGo PrEss, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 











PHILOSOPHIC ABSTRACTS 


An internationally distinguished board of editors brings you each quarter, in 
the pages of Philosophic Abstracts, important new book reviews and a com- 
prehensive survey of periodical literature in the field of philosophic studies. 


$4.00 per year in U.S.A. $5.00 per year abroad 


Russe. F. Moore Co., Book Publishers 475 Fifth Ave., New York, 17, N.Y. 























AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Economic Association, founded in 1885, is an organisation 
with a membership of over three thousand persons interested in the study of | 
economics or the economic phases of social and political questions. Its purpose | 
is the encouragement of perfect freedom of economic discussion. The Association 
as such takes no partisan attitude, nor will it commit its members to any position 
on practical economic questions. 


The publications of the Association consist of the 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW, «a quarterly, 


the Proceedings of the annual meetings, a handbook or directory, and occasional 
monographs on special subjects. The yearly subscription to all publications is $5. 
There are six classes of active membership : annual, $5 ; family (second member | 
without Review), $1; junior (graduate students, for three years only), $3; | 
subscribing, $10 ; contributing, $25 ; life, $200 in a single payment. 
Send for information booklet and address enquiries concerning membership | 
and subscriptions to : 
- James Washington Bex, Secretary-Treasurer 
American Economic Association 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 
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FEATURES OF PRESENT-DAY CANADA 


Edited by Ropert HAmitTon Coats, LL.D., F.R.S.C. 
Visiting Professor of Statistics, University of Toronto 


The articles in this volume, written primarily for the lay reader, 
discuss within limited scope certain of the more pivotal and represent- 
ative topics in Canada’s readjustment to peace conditions following 
her strenuous war effort. In each case, the treatment is by a scholar 
or publicist of recognised authority. In rough outline, the subjects 
dealt with are national resources and population, the basic industries, 
foreign trade, transportation, finance, labour, social aspects, and 
government and politics. 


PRICE : $2.00 
additional copies to members of the Academy, $1.00 each 





THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
3457 Walnut Street Philadelphia, 4, Pa. 











